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Foreword 


Wien THE Commission on Teacher Education was es- 
tablished it agreed that the quality of the teaching in American 
schools is increasingly influenced by the experiences teachers 
have after they have entered the profession. Excellent prepara- 
tion remains essential. What it will lead to in the way of teacher 
effectiveness, however, must always be significantly dependent 
on the opportunity and challenge provided by working situa- 
tions. Moreover, as teachers have come to serve professionally 
for steadily lengthening periods and as rapid social change and 
the rising accumulation of new knowledge have pressed for 
corresponding adjustments in school practice, it has become 
more than ever important that teachers should continue to grow 
on the job. 

Responding to these considerations, accordingly, the Com- 
mission invited a representative sample of school systems to join 
with an approximately equal number of colleges and universi- 
ties in its cooperative study of teacher education. For three 
years—from 1939 to 1942—these systems made special efforts 
to assist their educational personnel to increase their competence 
and effectiveness. This book is a report growing out of that par- 
ticular aspect of the Commission’s experience. Like other re- 
ports in the same series it sketches the Commission’s work, de- 
scribes and analyzes specific practices employed in the affiliated 
—and in certain other—centers, and sets forth the authors’ own 
interpretations and conclusions. It has been organized in terms 
of techniques found to be particularly fruitful for releasing the 
powers of teachers in service, facilitating their continuous growth, 
and leading to significant program improvement. 

The book has been prepared by Charles E. Prall and C. Les- 
lie Cushman, both of whom were field coordinators on the staff 
of the Commission. Together they planned the report and 
analyzed the materials basic to its composition. In consequence 
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of Dr. Cushman’s earlier withdrawal from the staff, however, 
the major work of writing fell to Dr. Prall, who accordingly 
takes chief responsibility for all except Chapters IV, V, and X. 
Both authors joined the staff of the Commission in 1939. Dr. 
Prall had previously served as dean of the schools of education 
at the Universities of Arkansas and Pittsburgh. Dr. Cushman 
came from the Denver school system where he had been di- 
rector of the department of research and curriculum. He re- 


signed his Commission post in 1943 to go to Philadelphia as 
associate superintendent of schools. 


recommending, and of the 
publication of this report does not 
nt of all that is contained therein. 


Kari W. BicELow 
Director 
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Introducing the Cooperative 
Study of Teacher Education 


Tue Commission on Teacher Education was established 
by the American Council on Education early in 1938 to serve 
for five years. In 1936 the Committee on Problems and Plans of 
the Council had turned its attention to the education of teach- 
ers. Extended discussion by members of that committee was 
supplemented by a number of special conferences, attended by 
representatives of school systems, of various types of institution 
where teachers were being educated, and of state departments 
of education. The advice of officers of leading educational or- 
ganizations was also obtained. 

During the same period two special consultants were added 
to the staff of the American Council in order that they might 
study the question of what might desirably be undertaken in 
the area of teacher education. Their findings were turned over 
to a subsequently appointed subcommittee on problems of 
teacher education. The subcommittee drafted a report which 
was reviewed and accepted by the Committee on Problems and 
Plans early in 1937. This document, since published under the 
title, Major Issues in Teacher Education, declared: 

There is scarcely a major division of the field of education in 
which educators are satisfied with the situation as it exists. This is 


partly because practice js well behind the best in theory, but largely 
because education itself is being reinterpreted for what seems to be 
the demands of many new developments in American life and cul- 
ture and in the light of a substantially altered theory of education. 

... The new task confronting teacher education is, in part, the 


breaking down of the control of tradition and outworn practices and, 
n Council on Education, 1938. 


1 


1 Washington: America 
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in part, the building up of new concepts of education and a creative 
approach to the problems of teaching. 

... What is needed is more experimentation, demonstration, and 
evaluation, on the basis of hypotheses in which there is reason to 
have confidence because of previous careful study. 


Participation of many kinds of institution in an attack upon 
the problems of teacher education was considered “not only 
necessary but urgent.” The report concluded by recommending 
that “ample funds be secured to make possible a nationwide 
study which will have wise judgments on the part of a govern- 
ing committee or commission, skillful staff direction, diversified 
problem studies, far-flung demonstration projects, and cogent 
interpretation of findings which will be translated into proce- 
dures in practice as rapidly as may be.” 

Following approval of the report the Council, through its 
president, engaged in two related lines of activity. Further ef- 
forts were made to discover the extent of agreement that such an 
enterprise should be launched. The officers of six national as- 
sociations particularly concerned with teacher education were in- 
vited to a special conference, which resuited in endorsement of 
the proposal. As opportunity offered, additional educational or- 
ganizations were consulted and these, either formally or inform- 
ally, indicated that they were prepared to support the plan for a 
cooperative attack on the problems of teacher education. While 
these assurances were being received, efforts were also being 
made to obtain the funds requisite for launching the proposed 
activity. These efforts were successful; early in 1938 the Council 
was able to announce receipt of a grant from the Genera] Edu- 
cation Board for the support of an agency to be known as the 
Commission on Teacher Education. During the ensuing months 
the Commission and its director were appointed. - 


PLAN OF THE COOPERATIVE Strupy 


From the outset, members of the Commissi 
to take a broad view of the scope appropriate 
In common with the authors of the report on 
men and women saw the desirability of t 


on were disposed 
to their program. 
major issues, these 
tying out existing 
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theory and new methods in actual practice, as opposed to en- 
gaging in extensive survey or research through controlled ex- 
perimentation. The task as they conceived it was essentially one 
of stimulating institutions of varied type to join forces for the 
improvement of teacher education. However, instead of accept- 
ing the pattern of a series of comprehensive projects on separate 
aspects of the subject as tentatively advanced in Major Issues, 
the Commission reached the conclusion that it should stimulate 
the critical analysis in specific situations of entire programs of 
teacher education. Through this way of working the problem 
content for the study could be expected to develop from the 
grass roots. 


Deliberations of the Commission 


Out of thinking of this sort there emerged the decision to in- 
vite a limited number of institutions to associate themselves 
with the Commission’s work. We shall take a moment to re- 
capitulate and show how somewhat divergent views were 
brought to agreement around this program. 

One such view of how to go at things derived from the con- 
Viction of certain Commission members as to the way in which 
practice tends to get modified. It grew from their insistence that 
change would not come about rapidly, or even surely, unless 
those responsible for teacher education were actively concerned. 
There was some thought, in this connection, that the Commis- 
sion might stimulate as many institutions as possible—perhaps 
500 or so—to attack for themselves one or more of a limited 
number of issues in the area of teacher education. The central 
idea here, however, was that of responsible participation. 

Another view developed from the numerous communications 
which had already begun to flow in from institutional repre- 
sentatives. Some of these included requests for modest subsidies, 
publicity, or help in appraising some practice just getting under 
way. Others expressed a general willingness to join in an attack 
On phases of teacher education that seemed in need of explora- 
tion. Some members of the Commission therefore believed that 
a staff of field workers could effect many tie-ups with “going” 
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institutions for work on individual problems, which would be 
worth appraising and communicating afterwards to teacher- 
educating institutions in general. In this way, it was thought, 
considerable progress could be made upon many of the most 
urgent problems in the area. 

A third idea was suggested by the pattern of association which 
was developing in such projects as the eight-year study, spon- 
sored by the Progressive Education Association’s commission on 
the relation of school and college, and the study in thirty-three 
schools being carried out by the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. Members of the Commission recog- 
nized that the loose federation of these groups had, in each case, 
generated an especial esprit de corps which served to keep the 
individual members enlisted and active for the duration of the 
effort. It had also permitted the exchange of experience and cer- 
tain consequent modifications of purpose in the course of the 
studies. 

The interaction chiefly of these three ideas—stressing active 
participation, work on individual problems, and the association 
of independent units—led ultimately to the decision to ask a 
group of collegiate institutions and systems of public schools to 
join forces in the proposed cooperative study of teacher educa- 
tion. It was agreed that the intensive cultivation of projects ina 
limited number of centers would be administratively and finan- 
cially more rewarding than to spread available resources too 
widely. Such concentration would, however, mean careful selec- 
tion to ensure representativeness in geographical distribution 
and according to institutional type. Two closely related ques- 


tions of method were given marked attention: (1) how to estab- 
lish rapport with the field and provide a framework for com- 
mon endeavor without dictating it from a central office, and (2) 
how to assist certain of the institutions to be invited which might 
not be adequately prepared to undertake significant self-study 
entirely on their own steam. As the study was finally set up, it 
was agreed that each unit was to work intensively on some prob- 
lem, or problems, locally felt to be important; that in each case 
as large a number as possible of the local staff was to share in 
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the project; that there were to be periodic general meetings of 
representatives from the participating agencies; and that the 
Commission was to provide a certain amount of guidance and 
coordination, financial aid, and the services of special con- 
sultants. 

Considerable publicity was given to this idea and the Com- 
mission staff spent six months in the field visiting various parts 
of the country. Interest in the proposal was widespread. As far 
as the institutions were concerned, the Commission eventually 
accepted the applications of twenty; these included six univer- 
sities (representing ten separate colleges, however), seven state 
teachers colleges, five colleges of liberal arts, and two Negro 
colleges. The school systems, inasmuch as they form the subject 
of this volume, will be described in greater detail in the next 
section of this chapter. 

This plan of operation appealed to the Commission for rea- 
sons beyond those already emphasized. It thought that careful 
initial selection of centers would not only provide adequate 
spread of educational interest but also assure wide coverage of 
problems significant to the profession as a whole. It could there- 
fore be content to undergird all serious efforts at self-improve- 
ment in the associated centers without being too much con- 
cerned at the outset over whether or not a specific task, chosen 
by any one of them, would fall into an over-all pattern on which 
“cogent interpretation of findings” could be based. In other 
words, the cooperative study could begin where each institution 
or school system was, without any attempt to pull all of them 
to common starting points or to lead them toward a compre- 


hensive synthesis. 


The systems of public schools 

There was never much question about the desirability of in- 
cluding in the study consideration of teacher education in serv- 
ice. But the critical point for attacking this phase of the subject 
Was assumed by the authors of Major Issues to be the colleges 
that prepare teachers in the first place. However, as already 
noted, when the Commission began to envision a group of asso- 
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ciated members working on shared objectives, it decided to turn 
directly to the schools and to enlist the support of active class- 
room teachers and school administrators. This it did for a 
variety of reasons. i 

Not only did the Commission feel the need of studying prob- 
lems of in-service education on the spot where they originate, 
but it hoped that public schools and colleges of all types would 
have a lot to give each other if they could be brought together 
in a common enterprise. Furthermore, there were current di- 
verse convictions as to the nature of the teacher's task and 
qualifications needed for continued success. It had been custom- 
ary, especially for employing groups, to talk about the “su- 
perior teacher” as a person who possessed certain rare qualities 
and skills in highest degree. Definitions were thus often confined 
to fairly theoretical listings of such traits. The time was ripe for 
developing a more realistic conception on the basis of what 
actually goes on in the classroom 
teacher’s function as a group worker as well as a worker with 
individuals. Finally, if the Commission’s claim that growth in 
the ability to cooperate is furthered only by sharing in coopera- 


tive action was valid at all, there was no alternative but to ap- 
proach the schools and ask for their help. 


The reasons just presented for askin 
the cooperative study do not bring out all aspects of the Com- 
mission’s concern for the in-service years. Incidentally, while 
some of this interest applied almost exclusively to classroom 
teachers, the greater part was addressed to all members of the 
professional personnel. This distinction in terms is used ad- 
visedly; in this book we propose to use the term “teacher” as 
the equivalent of “professional personnel” to include principals 
and the certificated personnel of the central office. When we 


mean the instructional staff specifically we shall say “classroom 
teachers,” 


i including attention to the 


8 school systems to join 


But to return to the Commission’s reasons for including edu- 
cation in service in its plans. The active professional years of the 
average graduate of a preparing curriculum had been increas- 


mg since the early nineteen-twenties. This circumstance argued 
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in favor of looking at the educational possibilities of the service 
period. Then, changing social conditions were beginning to 
make new demands on the schools and their staffs; it was widely 
believed that many classroom teachers, and in some instances 
the administrators as well, were quite unprepared for this situa- 
tion and needed help. Again, the times seemed especially ap- 
propriate for re-examining the role of education in a democratic 
society. Attempts to interpret the function of the school in a 
democratic state have been made at intervals throughout our 
educational history. Speaking generally, however, the best think- 
ing about democracy has never been brought into intimate as- 
sociation with teacher education. This point of departure was 
considered particularly timely in view of the recent publication 
(in 1938) of The Purposes of Education in American Democ- 
racy, the first volume in a series issued by the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission.? 

What has last been said obviously applies equally to pre- 
service education. The point to be emphasized is that the Com- 
mission did not wish to rely wholly on what the preparatory 
institutions could do to secure a hearing in the schools for new 
developments and demands; an attack on both educational 
fronts—the pre-service classroom and professional activity itself 
—was thought to be essential. The same reasoning held in con- 
nection with the many new areas of experience that have, in 
recent years, been throwing light on the teacher's task and the 
various influences affecting his development. These include in- 
sight into child behavior and the learning process derived from 
contemporary research, awareness of the place of the arts in per- 
sonality development, appreciation of the weight of the culture 
with its tendency to resist change, and discovery of the school 
community and its resources both for teacher education and 
curriculum building. 

The criteria used for selecting the school systems to be asked 
to join the cooperative study were the same as those used in 
connection with the collegiate institutions. The Commission 


3 Appointed by the National Education Association and the American Associa- 
tion oP School Administrators. 
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was interested first of all in efforts at self-improvement. The 
primary consideration, accordingly, was the existence of plans 
or programs for dealing intelligently and vigorously with recog- 
nized local problems affecting the development of teachers. The 
extent to which these problems were of wide, rather than purely 
local, concern was also taken into consideration. Subsidiary 
criteria of choice were in general designed to guarantee variety 
and a certain representativeness; for example, provision was 
made for the inclusion of systems in large and sn 
tural systems where consolidation is the rule and of others con- 
sisting predominantly of one- and two-room schools, of systems 
serving differing types of population and organized according 
to different principles, and of voluntary groupings of school sys- 
tems not administratively related. There was also a wide geo- 
graphical spread. : 
The larger school systems included: 


naller cities, of 


Denver, Colorado 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Michigan 
Houston, Texas 


Los Angeles, California 
Pasadena, California 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Spokane, Washington 

The smaller school systems were: 


Burbank, California 
Glencoe, Illinois 
Greenville, South Carolina 
Kenilworth, Illinois 
Moultrie, Georgia 


Newton, Massachusetts 
Norris, Tennessee 

Santa Monica, California 
Wilmette, Illinois 
Winnetka, Illinois 


There were also the county systems of Bedford County, Vir- 
ginia; Colquitt County, 


Georgia; Greenville County, South 
Carolina; and Los Angele 


s County, California. 
Otherwise classifiable were the systems of Caledonia Central 


Supervisory Union, Danville, Vermont; the Parker District, 
Greenville, South Carolina; the high school at New Trier, Illi- 
nois; and the North Shore Country Day School of Winnetka. 
In several cases neighboring systems worked together, using a 
representative central committee for planning the efforts in 
which all schools would engage. One unit of this character was 
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organized about Los Angeles as a center and included selected 
schools in both Los Angeles City and Los Angeles County, and 
the independent districts of Pasadena, Burbank, and Santa 
Monica. Another included the New Trier High School, the 
elementary-junior high systems of Glencoe, Kenilworth, Wil- 
mette, and Winnetka, and the North Shore Country Day 
School. Still another was made up of the Greenville City system, 
Parker District, and the schools of Greenville County. The 
schools of Moultrie and Colquitt County made up a fourth unit. 

By the method of grouping which has just been described, the 
number of systems and system clusters associated with the study 
was fourteen. When totaled as independent administrative units, 


they numbered twenty-six. 


Chronology and policy making 


The associated centers were selected in June 1939, and the 
school years of 1939-40, 1940-41, and 1941-42 were designated 
for carrying out the cooperative study and sending in reports 
from the field. It was originally thought that the Commission 
and its staff could get out their final reports and finish up the 
work during the remaining six months of the original five-year 
period—the latter half of 1942. This expectation proved to be 
quite unrealistic. Extensions of the Commission’s term and 
those of certain staff members were requested with the result 
that the closing date was finally set for August 31, 1944, some six 
and a half years after the beginning in 1938. 

There was no change, however, in the three-year period orig- 
inally scheduled for the cooperative study of teacher education. 
September 1939, when the second world war broke out, may be 
regarded as the opening date of the Commission’s field program 
with these centers, while June 1942 marked its close. ‘The project 
moved in the shadow of the war from the outset and suffered a 
certain amount of disorganization with the entry of the United 
States into the struggle in December 1941. Realistic adjustments 
to new circumstances, it should be added, were anticipated 
from the outset and fully in accord with the basic spirit of the 
cooperative study. 


In a very real sense, and as had been hoped from the begin. 
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ning, the programs carried on by the associated colleges and 
school systems did not close with the filing of their reports to 
the Commission. In some centers certain specific efforts con- 
tinued without change after 1942, while in nearly all the meth- 
ods of work encouraged by the cooperative study were found 
useful in connection with new problems or with improving 
former activities. In this development the Commission has seen 
justification for the particular plans and policies it adopted. 
This brief account has so far mentioned only members of the 
Commission as having had a hand in determining policy. It 
will doubtless have been correctly inferred that the director 
was equally active in this regard. As a matter of fact a staff to 
work with the director began to be assembled in the fall of 
1938, the members of which met with the Commission through- 
out 1938-39 and participated in all planning. This was an im- 
portant and valuable arrangement in view of the fact that upon 
this staff would fall the responsibility for making the Commis- 
sion’s policies effective. After the selection of the field centers, 
and with some additions to its numbers during the summer of 
1939, the staff began to play an even more prominent part in 
furthering the cooperative study. It arranged the planning con- 
ference to be described below, and followed with much care the 
installation of the program during the subsequent months. 
Though it was of course controlled by the decisions of the Gom- 
mission, with which it kept in continuous contact, the staff itself 
became a policy-making agency of no small influence. This was 
particularly true with respect to the work in the public schools, 
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left perfectly free to work out its own plan and approach for 


the study. 
THE BENNINGTON CONFERENCE 


The planning conference, held at Bennington College from 
August 21 to September 2, 1939, marked the first important step 
in the cooperative study of teacher education. It was attended by 
administrators from the associated centers and the local staff 
members chosen to coordinate the study in each. Several mem- 
bers of the Commission were likewise present, as were members 
of the staff so far appointed, and certain invited guests. All told, 
126 persons were in attendance. 

The conference had been planned as a means of trying out 
and demonstrating a way of working together in which the staff 
of the Commission had confidence, and which it hoped might 
prove useful to the participants when they got back home. To 
this end, it asked those present to draw up a list of problems 
that might be worth intensive effort in their several situations, 
and provoked a certain amount of preliminary study of each 
proposal by way of clarification. The staff also undertook to 
demonstrate certain techniques of successful group work, such 
as the use of small discussion sections, respect for each partici- 
pant’s contribution regardless of his position, and emphasis on 
the free exchange of ideas without pressure toward some antici- 
pated outcome or goal. 

Conference members studied the type of attack which their 
own colleges or school systems might launch in order to make 
the best and fullest use of their own resources in the improve- 
ment of their program. They also gave attention to possible ways 
and means of securing help from outside, including the sort of 
assistance the Commission might most usefully provide. 


Emphasis on in-service education 


The following generalizations do not cover all of the major 
ideas that came from the discussion groups for consideration at 
Bennington. They will, however, serve to indicate the main trend 
of thinking with reference to in-service problems. 

The importance of voluntary cooperation in the study on the 
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part of classroom teachers was stressed on many occasions. For 
example, how to provide incentives for going on with education 
or other means to self-improvement was one of the three high- 
ranking problems finally selected by the representatives from 
large school systems. There was also a good deal of thinking 
about the possibility of setting up centers for the intensive 
training of limited numbers of school people, along the lines 
later developed in the Commission’s collaboration center in 
child development at the University of Chicago. This idea of 
special training for selected individuals was connected with pro- 
posals for the later use of such persons as counselors for working 
groups in the home situation. Another focus of attention was 
the teacher and the social scene. Various discussion groups con- 
sidered such pointed problems in this area as appraising the 
impact of the culture on the developing child, defining the role 
of the school and the teacher in a democratic society, sharing 
the life of the local community, developing skill in the use of 
community resources, public relations, and the like. 

There was likewise much interest in child study and in analyz- 
ing the factors that enter into a proper understanding of the 
growth and development of children. Certain technical prob- 
lems came up for consideration, such as how to go about secur- 
ing evidence of competence in teaching, of growth in teaching 
ability, or of effectiveness in specific tasks and procedures. Again, 
there was a call for help in providing increased opportunity for 
teachers to share in the formulation of policy or the drawing 
up of plans for the curriculum, 

By way of summary it may be said that thinking at Benning- 
ton was occupied with large issues rather than with everyday 
specifics, with such things as the implication of social change 
and social pressure for teacher education rather than with what 
a school might do to meet the needs of particular young people. 
How teacher growth might result from the study of the role and 
function of education, broadly conceived, held attention over 
recognition that teacher growth might possibly result merely 
from working on the immediate tasks of program improvement. 
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Results and influence of Bennington 


The spirit and method of the conference exercised a perma- 
nent influence upon mutual stocktaking and participation in 
planning. In at least half of the school systems there were early 
efforts to secure from the teaching body frank statements of the 
local assets and liabilities which they had encountered in their 
own efforts to develop. For most of these centers a general com- 
posite of such statements became an early guide for getting 
under way. 

This is not to say that the Bennington method of raising and 
sifting problems was slavishly copied and applied. That would 
not have been possible in any of the larger systems, where the 
problem of securing free responses from hundreds of teachers 
was much more difficult than the type of inquiry conducted in 
the conference groups. Indeed, the ingenuity which accompa- 
nied this effort in many of the centers—Des Moines, Pasadena, 
Spokane, Houston, and Newton, to cite a few—was one of the 
outstanding features of the first year of the study. 

There was also a deliberate attempt in many instances to get 
classroom teachers in on the planning of the study. The school 
systems of Detroit, Des Moines, Houston, Newton, and Spokane 
quite early developed planning committees for the teacher edu- 
cation effort on which teachers had significant representation. 
At later dates, these pioneers were joined by Burbank, Green- 
ville City, Denver, Parker District, and the New Trier group. 
In this manner the cooperating systems sought to make sure 
that the ideas and needs of their own personnel would operate 
as basic determiners of policy and procedure. 

In some cases, however, the Bennington participants were 
tempted to carry back and install the problems or “challenges” 
of the conference as the focal centers of group effort. About a 
third of the systems went ahead in this way without seeking 
further evidence as to whether or not the specific issues were 
felt to be important locally. This did not work out very suc- 
cessfully. The mortality rate of groups so organized was rela- 
tively high. True, some of the groups which were brought into 
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existence in this manner did continue for a year or two, but 
there was a tendency for the issue to remain a topic for study 
and conversation, rather than one capable of stimulating action 
or widespread consideration. 

The conference gave the staff, and through them the Com- 
mission, certain general directives and suggestions which were 
soon put into effect. Among these were increased provision for 
consultant service, the inclusion of additional attention to 
teacher personnel in the division set up for the study of human 
growth and development, the beginnings of an evaluation staff, 
and the use of a collaboration center in child development for 


selected members of the professional staffs of the associated 
centers, 


WHAT BEING IN THE COOPERATIVE Srupy Was LIKE 


The work that the school systems undertook for the coopera- 
tive study was mainly of three kinds: study groups during the 
regular school year, summer workshops under local auspices, 
and occasional local conferences, At the same time there were 
numerous other activities that took individual school people 
away from the local situation for varying periods of time. Among 
these were the Commission's collaboration center on child de- 
velopment at the University of Chicago, the planning confer- 
ences and workshops sponsored by the Commission, conferences 
usually of a specialized nature held by other institutions and 
school systems (not necessarily affiliated with the cooperative 
study), and just plain visiting and observing where important 
aspects of teacher education were being studied. In fact, one of 
the outstanding characteristics of the first year or so of the Com- 
mission’s program was the informal exchange of experience and 
leadership in such ways. As one unit got started with a confer- 
ence or workshop, it frequently called for assistance from other 
centers where representatives had something to contribute, and 
was in turn called upon for similar service later. This interaction 
did rauch to foster group consciousness within the cooperative 
study. In the great majority of cases, the basic form of organi- 
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zation for these activities was the small working group entrusted 
with a fairly specific task. 

The terms “study groups,” “group activities,” and “working 
groups” are used in much the same sense throughout this vol- 
ume. They stand for efforts which were conducted by a rela- 
tively constant or unchanging set of people throughout the 
course of a regular school year. Sometimes a group project con- 
tinued through two years or even longer, although in such in- 
stances some changes in personnel occurred at the beginning of 
each year. The study groups of the summer workshops often 
included some persons who were studying the same area to- 
gether during the regular year, along with new members. There 
were, of course, many workshop groups which were freshly or- 
ganized for the occasion. Fall conferences preceding the opening 
of school, institutes, and “‘open-house days” were sometimes Or- 
ganized along the same lines as the study groups of the regular 
year. Other conferences used the plan of small working groups, 
though here the purpose of the conference and the number of 
attendants controlled the nature of the discussion sections. 

In the next few pages, we shall attempt to give the reader 
some idea of what was done in the study groups and an inkling 
of the organizational problem which they created. Our purpose 
is to give illustrations of group activities rather than to cover 
the ground in comprehensive fashion. Once this is done, we 
shall attempt to show the forces that determined the makeup of 
the various groups and those which seemed to contribute to 
persistence and morale. Still later we shall consider some of the 
Ways in which ideas of local derivation were stimulated and en- 
tiched by help from outside the systems. These three ways of 
showing what being in the cooperative study was like are not 
mutually exclusive. The advantage of using three windows or 
Perspectives rather than a single one is largely in the greater ease 
of organization and communication. 


Content of the working-group efforts 


Some of the study groups attacked problems that compelled 
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the members to seek and organize new bodies of information. 
Experimenting with new ways of using technical information 
was often an early development in the course set by such groups. 
Among the topics discussed were methods of studying child 
growth and development; using community resources in the 
school’s program; meeting the students’ most serious health 
problems; making informal behavior records; improving per- 
sonal relations on the staff; and evaluating the school's program 
or one’s own teaching. Other groups attacked problems which 
meant gathering firsthand information about current procedure, 
some investigation of the local situation, and then designing 
new practices for the system on the basis of the data. Among the 
focal centers or study objectives here were matters concerned 
with teacher welfare and the administration of the teaching 
personnel; articulation between different levels of the system; 
home reports and ways of interpreting the school to the parents; 
requisition, purchase, and distribution of supplies; and mate- 
rials bureaus or departments of teaching aids. 

Some groups moved rapidly into efforts of the action type. 
The preliminary study or investigational stages were less pro- 
nounced in these instances than in those that have been men- 
tioned. Such groups worked on provision for recreation, school 
gardens, home and school beautification, the correction of physi- 
cal defects, and like enterprises. Otherwise classifiable were the 
groups which continued activities antedating the beginning of 
the teacher education program. Improving aspects of the cur- 
riculum or developing better homeroom and guidance programs 
may be cited as examples. There were also groups whose mem- 
bers sought new experiences without concern for their imme- 
diate application to teaching or to general school problems. 
Among these were groups working in the arts, studying current 
literature, engaging in social activities, and finding new hobbies 
or means of recreation. 

The study groups quite generally avoided leads or objectives 
which might run out or be attained in a very brief period of 
working together—such focal centers of attention, for example, 
as the selection of textbooks or teaching materials, street safety 
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for children, or establishing a system of hot lunches. They did 
not take over the work usually performed by ad hoc committees, 
such as drawing up a statement on some phase of student be- 
havior or on the school’s policy with reference to the feeding 
of undernourished children. In brief, the study groups were not 
simply investigational agencies whose tasks were completed with 
the submission of a final report. They strove to communicate 
their efforts and to spread their understandings among their as- 
sociates in more continuous ways. 

In general the working groups of the regular year were chaired 
or led by classroom teachers with such help as could be supplied 
by the personnel of the central office, the principals, and visiting 
consultants. There was very little attention paid to time dead- 
lines, and little or no centralized direction offered of the type 
which frequently obtains when a new course of study or coun- 
seling program must be installed by a given date. 

In some centers the drives and purposes of the professional 
Personnel combined with stimuli from outside to produce an 
early ageregate of working groups. The “outside” stimuli were 
often provided by contacts enjoyed by representatives of a given 
center with teachers or administrators elsewhere in the coopera- 
tive study who were working on similar problems. The term 
“aggregate” is here used to designate a composite of working 
groups whose efforts were not, however, designed to complement 
each other. To use a hypothetical center by way of illustration, 
two or more groups might be studying child development, sev- 
eral might be attacking improvable aspects of school organiza- 
tion, and single efforts might be devoted to such varied matters 
as teacher welfare, having new experiences in the arts, school- 
community relations, audio-visual aids, evaluation, pupils’ per- 
Manent records, and others of like diversity up to a total of ten 
or even twenty. 

Gradually, however, most of these school systems came to feel 
that such breadth of organization for study groups was uneco- 
Nomical from the standpoint of action and capitalizing on what 
Individual groups were doing. Certain groups reached the point 
of conclusions or recommendations sooner than others and then 
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they used the available resources to much the same extent as 
did certain other groups.® 

As already noted, each of the systems in the group here to 
be considered had its own board of education and its own 
administrative head. The smallest, LaVerne Heights, was com- 
posed of a single elementary attendance unit with a teaching 
principal and seven classroom teachers. The largest, Bonita 
Union High School, had a full-time principal and over forty 
staff members. Between these two extremes in size were two 
elementary districts with superintendents as the chief executive 
officers. LaVerne City’s provision for education consisted of two 
elementary schools with a total staff of twenty teachers. San 
Dimas had but a single elementary school with ten room 
teachers, and two special teachers. The secondary forces of the 
area, it will be observed, slightly outnumbered those teaching 
at the elementary level. 

_ The high school had an exte 
tion which had been:used by the teac 
Social studies for a year-long focus of ; 
called “serving the school” and was arranged about a convenient 
number of themes or topics. Freshman pupils were organized 
into four sections on the basis of scholastic aptitude. This enter- 
prise had furnished one of the main incentives to the formation 
of working groups within the staff. The task of differentiating 
activities and teaching methods to fit the interests and abilities 
Of the four sections required departmental discussions and ex- 
changes of experience. ‘There had been further pooling of efforts 
to advance curricular practice, though it may be safely stated 
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were held up and sometimes frustrated. As time passed efforts 
were accordingly made to see that the several projects would 
build toward and reinforce each other, even though working at 
different rates. The consequence was a marked reduction in the 
variety of topics undertaken in any one place with, however, no 
accompanying reduction—often the opposite—in the number of 
working groups. Some of this came about more or less naturally 
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to guide local efforts for the cooperative study. In some cases 
these controlled the organization of study groups from the be- 
ginning so that all would contribute to some central objective 
for the system. Interlevel understanding and rapport, closer 
agreement among different buildings as to practices and philos- 
ophy of education, and improving community living were 
examples of such purposes. In the smaller systems one or two 
comprehensive interests of this sort were found adequate for 
enlisting the energies of a large part of the staff. The planning 
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environment of our large school systems, make some sort of 
aggregate of working groups imperative. This does not mean 
any retraction of what has just been said about the wastefulness 
of excessive variety. It is possible to reduce the gross diversity 
of group purposes considerably from that shown in our hypo- 
thetical example without narrowly restricting individual in- 
terests. 


Composition and morale of the working groups 
gh which we shall attempt to view 
these group activities will be the makeup of the working 
groups and the forces that kept them going. Some of the factors 
which brought people together have already been suggested. 
The nature of the task to be performed, together with the way 
in which it originated, were controlling elements of importance. 
We need to emphasize, too, a factor which has not been more 
than touched on in what we have written—the fact that member- 
ship in any study group was voluntary almost without exception. 
Some objects of study such as problems of teacher welfare, 
salary schedules, sabbatical leave, public relations, and the like, 
affecting as they do the entire professional personnel, drew 
individuals from all levels of the system and from many teach- 
ing fields, often including representatives of the principals and 


of the central office. 
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there were several groups of all-system character. This was 
Particularly true when the teachers’ interests were canvassed 
through a method which emphasized their membership in the 
total body of professional workers. Using small cross-sections 
of the staff to form discussion groups for the first voicing of 
these concerns is an illustration. Written inquiries addressed to 
cach member of the personnel had the similar effect of giving 
first place to the problems which the teachers felt were rela- 


tively common. 


There were many instances, however, where problems per- 
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were held up and sometimes frustrated. As time passed efforts 
were accordingly made to see that the several projects would 
build toward and reinforce each other, even though working at 
different rates. The consequence was a marked reduction in the 
variety of topics undertaken in any one place with, however, no 
accompanying reduction—often the opposite—in the number of 
working groups. Some of this came about more or less naturally 
as different groups in the same system found they were attacking 
very similar problems or aspects of related problems, under dif- 
ferent names, and consequently agreed on some division of la- 
bor. Some of it was the result of conscious rearrangement of the 
study groups and was successfully brought about in two ways. 
First, a broad topic such as the study of children was sometimes 
used as an organizing principle, or focal center, through which 
many specialized working groups could be related and their 
interaction promoted. And second, citywide groups tended to 
be replaced in some instances by study groups limited in mem- 
bership to the teachers of individual buildings. As such faculty 
units became group conscious and consequently aware of the 
many interrelationships of their own program, their energies 
tended to draw together around relatively few matters of com- 
mon interest. 

In most centers planning bodies were established at the outset 
to guide local efforts for the cooperative study. In some cases 
these controlled the organization of study groups from the be- 
ginning so that all would contribute to some central objective 
for the system. Interlevel understanding and rapport, closer 
agreement among different buildings as to practices and philos- 
ophy of education, and improving community living were 
examples of such purposes. In the smaller systems one or two 
comprehensive interests of this sort were found adequate for 
enlisting the energies of a large part of the staff. The planning 
bodies of the larger systems, however, usually found that a 
greater number of focalizing topics was needed to accommodate 
the diversity of professional concern and ability. We share 
the implied conviction. In a later chapter we shall insist that 
the size and complexity of modern metropolitan areas, the 
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environment of our large school systems, make some sort of 
aggregate of working groups imperative.” This does not mean 
any retraction of what has just been said about the wastefulness 
of excessive variety. It is possible to reduce the gross diversity 
of group purposes considerably from that shown in our hypo- 
thetical example without narrowly restricting individual in- 
terests. 


Composition and morale of the working groups 


The second window through which we shall attempt to view 
these group activities will be the makeup of the working 
groups and the forces that kept them going. Some of the factors 
which brought people together have already been suggested. 
The nature of the task to be performed, together with the way 
in which it originated, were controlling elements of importance. 
We need to emphasize, too, a factor which has not been more 
than touched on in what we have written—the fact that member- 
ship in any study group was voluntary almost without exception. 

Some objects of study such as problems of teacher welfare, 
salary schedules, sabbatical leave, public relations, and the like, 
affecting as they do the entire professional personnel, drew 
individuals from all levels of the system and from many teach- 
ing fields, often including representatives of the principals and 
of the central office. 

In the systems where attempts were made to _ gap 
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taining to particular levels, or to identifiable groups of pupils, 
made a difference in the makeup of the working group. In- 
cluded here were groups limited to elementary teachers, junior 
high teachers, science teachers, and the like. Sometimes the 
problem or issue concerned specific groups of children. To meet 
these situations the personnel of a working group might con- 
sist of room teachers and home visitors, homeroom teachers and 
special teachers of an elementary or junior high school, all 
teachers of ninth-grade classes in a given school, teachers of a 
particular school who felt that the reading difficulties of certain 
children called for closer collaboration, or the like. 

Parents and lay members of the community were associated 
with members of the professional personnel in working groups 
dealing with school-community relations, health problems, pro- 
vision for recreation, and pressures or insistent demands upon 
the pupils. Sometimes the composition of these groups reflected 
the local character of a given problem, a limitation to conditions 
in certain attendance districts or areas. But more often the 
groups sought to make initial explorations of benefit to all the 
schools in the system. In these instances the teacher members 
were widely representative of the system. 

Some centers were sufficiently versatile to plan and protect 
a working organization of groups with varying composition. 
That is to say, they did not permit the pattern of composition 
(usually cross-sectional) that predominated in the early months 
to control the makeup of groups starting at a later date. The 
teacher's job is many-sided and his most profitable associations 
in group activities cannot be determined once and for all as 
being of a given type. The school systems that discovered this 
fact made increasing provision for versatility as they went 
along. Others relied in the main upon group composition ac- 
cording to a single pattern—by representative cross-section, for 
instance, or by school level, a certain grade, individual school, 
and the like. While all of these patterns have their real uses, 
the point here is that in most situations more than one type 
is needed to make the most of the inherent possibilities. 

Many school systems planned early programs upon the as- 
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sumption that a given participant would be a member of but 
One study group. In most centers this came to be disregarded. 
In part this was due to the acceptance of committee activities 
of the curricular type as part of the program in teacher educa- 
tion. And in part it was due to the growth of working groups 
within individual school faculties. ‘L here were numerous in- 
stances of individuals working in school groups and citywide 
groups at the same time, as well as of others serving both on 
committees and in study groups. But with meetings held twice 
a month or oftener, the scheduling problem became increasingly 
difficult. This exercised its own influence upon the composition 
of the several groups. 

The total faculty of a given school in a system was seldom 
organized as a single study group in the sense in which this 
term has been used. It was customary in many centers for such 
Staffs to meet occasionally as a clearinghouse or board of review. 
At these times they heard reports of the participating members’ 
experiences and considered the suggestions or interim reports 
of working groups made up largely or wholly from their own 
membership. 

As the study progressed, there was a general tendency for 
Stoups of twenty-five or more members to break up into smaller 
ones. In such instances the parent body was often kept alive 
by fusion meetings of one sort or another. 

Our data do not permit us to appraise the several patterns of 
8toup composition in terms of their influence upon group rap- 
Port and persistence. We shall have to be content with mention- 
ing a few of the forces that seemed to operate to hold a given 
group together. First place on such a list must be given to 
Interest in the problem under consideration, to a realization 
by the members of both personal and more general profit to be 
obtained from a successful attack. The acquisition of broadened 
understandings and skills which could be put immediately to 
use in the individual’s daily tasks was a morale factor of great 
Importance. But these supporting elements were not invariably 
Present; in fact, many groups persisted with their work for two 
Years or even longer when the outcome in terms of immediate 
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usefulness to the teacher members must have been relatively 
meager. This, of course, is just another way of saying that the 
service interest of many groups was very great. As long as a 
given group could feel that progress was being made toward a 
goal which would be useful to the system, to the professional 
employees in general, or to its own school, it not only held 
together but sought additional members. A special aspect of 
this interest, worth independent mention in this connection, 
was the expectation of a novel solution to the problem under 
consideration. 

There were some instances where the major forces which 
held groups together were inherent in the interaction of the 
members themselves. Personal returns were more important 
here than group accomplishment. Presumably the groups which 
began to show collective ingenuity belong in this classification 
too. But there were other groups in which the members had 
much to give each other although the hope for a novel solution 
to the problem in hand must have been relatively small. Some 

-members said: “I want to be in the X group again next year 
with the same membership,” or “I want to work in the same 
group with Mrs, Smith again.” 

Good central planning and the leadership of the central 
administration played minor roles in contributing to the per- 
sistence of working groups. Study activities that actually were 
profitable to group members covered a wide range among the 
associated systems. Some groups seemed to thrive even though 
the services performed by the central planning body were of a 
very ordinary character. Given the dual advantage of a manage- 
able problem and a personnel of average adequacy, the typical 
group made out pretty well without attention or help. Some 
groups which attacked unyielding or many-sided problems had 
more need for assistance. But the difficulty which these groups 
faced was not always clear even to the field coordinators, whose 
experiences accumulated more rapidly than did those of the 
planning-committee members. In these circumstances, the num- 
ber of groups that surmounted obstacles in their own Way 
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was at least equal to the number that did so with assistance 
provided by the planning body. 

Some groups made good progress, too, where the central 
administration could have been much more insightful and 
skillful than it was. In making this statement, however, we need 
to distinguish between a merely approving attitude toward 
group work and the full utilization of its outcomes. A favoring, 
friendly attitude on the part of the central administration is an 
invariable requisite to group morale. Such an attitude was 
vouchsafed almost everywhere in the study. Many members of 
the central office staffs participated with the classroom teachers 
in some of the group activities and were able to work with them 
on levels of comparative equality. But several such administra- 
tors did not always find it possible to respond to the challenges 
which emerged from the discussions. Efforts looking toward 
general administrative changes—lightening the teaching load, 
reconstructing the salary schedule, or improving budgeting pro- 
cedure—wwere the chief sufferers when the administration fell 
short of what it might have been. However, failure to gear the 
study-group activities to the system’s method of changing gen- 
eral practice handicapped only certain enterprises. o 

All of this of course adds up to one conclusion. Group activity 
can be profitably conducted in school systems where neither 
the planning body nor the central administration has yet 


achieved four-star rating. 


Enrichment of local ideas 

We now come to the third and final window through which 
We proposed to look at the cooperative study, namely the 
sources of stimulation from outside. People visited these school 
Systems to help with general planning and to be of service to 
the working groups. Each of the Commission's field coordina- 
tors maintained close and continuing relations with those cen- 
ters to which he was assigned. On the occasion of his quarterly 
Or semiannual visits, he spent the better part of a week in each 
Place. Within a short time he came to know all members of 
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the planning committee, the leaders of the working groups, 
many members of these groups, and of course the local co- 
ordinator and various members of the staff of the central office. 

The number of visitors received by any particular center, 
of course, varied considerably. The services of the field co- 
ordinators were supplemented by those of staff consultants in 
some area of local interest such as human growth and develop- 
ment, teacher personnel, evaluation, or workshop planning, 
and on occasion by visits of the director of the study. Eight 
additional consultants in human development and in teacher 
personnel gave part of their services to the study groups and 
planning committees of the public schools. About forty other 
persons were called upon from time to time to help these centers 
and certain of their working groups. 

Though the consultants did not seek directly to change the 
purposes of the groups asking for their help, there was a 
tendency for the group objectives to sharpen in focus as the 
consulting relationship continued. There were likewise in- 
stances, on the other hand, where a group’s purposes broadened 
considerably in the course of a year’s deliberations. Converting 
general drives or vaguely expressed concerns into suitable ac- 
tivities for working groups, and giving suggestions about man- 
ageable jobs, were among the earliest Services performed by 
the consultants. They were doubtless among the most important 
as well. 

As already noted, people went out from these centers to con- 
ferences of local coordinators and administrators called by the 
Commission staff, to conferences on special topics, to regional 
conferences and state meetings where college and school system 
representatives joined forces, to workshops of various types, and 
to visit places where matters relevant to the local program were 
claiming attention. Within the system itself, intervisitation by 
teachers and teaching groups in different schools was encouraged 
in. several centers. A few systems set aside one night every two 
weeks as a convenience in scheduling meetings of study groups 
and committees, and as an aid to social exchange and personal 
contacts. 
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Certain school systems held their own summer workshops and 
regular-year institutes during which participants met their 
colleagues in ways which were more leisurely and satisfying 
from a personal standpoint than those permitted in the usual 
course of a year’s work. These were not the only functions per- 
formed by such activities, but are especially pertinent to the 
stimulation and contact-broadening phases under discussion. 

Much reading material on teacher education in service was 
made available. The Commission published a monthly News- 
letter describing events in various centers. Several systems pub- 
lished their own house organs which gave reports from the 
working groups and told of general developments. Though 
these were intended primarily for local distribution, they were 
often interchanged. Consultants’ reports of a series of trips to 
a given center were sometimes duplicated and distributed to 
other consultants and to working groups in other centers. Pilot 
studies, consisting of preliminary analyses of certain problems in 
specific settings together with suggestions for suitable “first 
steps,” were distributed directly to the appropriate study groups. 
This began with the child study and evaluation areas, but was 
carried into other types of effort as the field coordinators main- 
tained close contact with each other and located information 


about interesting developments in public schools generally. 


By way of conclusion : 
ly every member of the professional 


h persons and groups from outside 


the system. There was scarcely a teacher in these centers who 


did not know that the system was affiliated with the Commission’s 


study, or whose working relations with other members of the 


Personnel were not affected by the program growing out of 
this affiliation. This statement holds even for those individuals 
who did not join actively in the study groups and who did not 
attend workshops or special conferences. 

As might have been expected, there were many teachers in 
the large centers who had no direct contacts with the visiting 
Coordinators and consultants. However, members of the study 


In the smaller places near 
staff made new contacts wit! 
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groups which received little or no consultative assistance from 
outside the system were often benefited indirectly by such 
visits, as the group leaders, the planning committees, and ad- 
visers from within the system increased the effectiveness of 
their own services. In fact the group members who did not 
journey forth from the system or who did not counsel with 
visiting consultants may have found the most observable ele- 
ment in the study to be the new ways in which the resources of 
the central staff, principals, and key teachers were utilized as 
the groups found need for them. 

Unlike the teachers in the smaller centers, those members of 
the teaching and administrative corps in the large centers who 
did not join the study groups, attend the summer workshops, 
and the like, were but nominally affected by the program. At 
times proposals for marked change in procedure brought them 
into activé participation as interested parties. But this experi- 
ence was at best a weak substitute for the more active roles 
played by their associates. And there was a residual group in 
the large centers, varying in size, whose understanding of the 


local study was very sketchy despite vigorous efforts to keep 
everybody informed. 


PURPOSE AND PLAN oF Tuts Book 


Our main purpose in writing this book is to recount what 
took place in the associated systems of public schools in the 
course of the cooperative study. We have tried to give the reader 
a sense of participation in each of the projects described. We 
have wanted him to experience vicariously what the workers 
in the various centers experienced as they carried out their 
activities in teacher education. To accomplish this end we have 
had to trace developments in semichronological fashion. This 
in turn has had the effect of reducing the number of narratives 
with which we have been able to deal. It should not be assumed, 
however, that we have included all instances of successful and 
satisfying accomplishment; to have done so would have greatly 


increased the bulk of our volume without adding materially 


to its usefulness so far as content or interpretation is concerned. 
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Organization of the book 


This volume is essentially a series of narratives. Only one 
chapter, the tenth, consists wholly of interpretation. In the 
other chapters, interpretation and appraisal are confined for 
the most part to the concluding sections. We begin (in Chapter 
II) with the work of the central planning committees. As pre- 
Viously mentioned, these were the agencies locally set up to 
help in the initiation of the study; later they found their best 
usefulness in trying to hold together the aggregate of working 
&roups that made up each in-service undertaking. 

Certain study groups met with some confusion once they 
had arrived at the stage of agreement and were consequently 
intent on action. In the course of time it was discovered that 
the central planning committees were not well suited to the 
task of promoting action. Chapter III, accordingly, is devoted 
to certain issues centering on teacher participation in adminis- 
tration, to the work of school policies councils, and to the 
relationship of these to the planning committees. 

The fourth chapter takes up the work of the study groups 
that were held during the regular school year. It describes the 
efforts of groups studying human growth and behavior in two 
Situations, a series of activities that developed from an effort 
to use the community and its resources more effectively in 
education, and the experience of a particular school as it sought 
to improve its reading program. The fifth chapter is devoted 
to summer workshops conducted by individual school systems. 

he rather complete story of a long-time development ina large 
System is the subject of the sixth chapter. This was in the direc- 
tion of making individual schools relatively independent and 
autonomous with respect to curricular practice and instructional 
"™Provement. ; 

In Chapter VII we tell how a county supervisor worked for 
many months in a school system that was handicapped by un- 
“atisfactory personal and professional relations. We show how 
the Method of direct attack, by means of a short conference on 
Personne] problems, was finally used to improve the situation. 

apter VIII deals with the way in which certain neighboring 
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school systems found common bases for their several in-service 
programs. It also describes one of the most interesting develop- 
ments in the area of public relations to come out of the co- 
operative study. Chapter IX, the final one in the narrative series, 
likewise treats of school systems that had much in common. It 
tells how the teachers sought to increase their understanding 
of pupil needs by joint work on projects looking to community 
betterment. Material is included indicating how these teachers 
attempted, individually and collectively, to apply what they 
learned to their daily practice. 

After so much narrative material derived from the cooperative 
study, we thought that the reader deserved a short, synthetic 
treatment of the in-service project as a whole. In Chapter X, 
accordingly, we have presented our interpretation of what the 
study should mean, not only to the school systems that shared 
in it but to others as well. We have given particular attention 
to the dynamics of change as we have been able to observe them 
in public schools. When viewed from this objective, Chapters 
II to VI inclusive dealt with the instrumentalities and meth- 
ods for effecting change in educational practice. A more con- 
densed treatment of the total strategy involved, as we see it, is 
offered in this tenth chapter. We conclude the book in Chapter 
XI, with special application to the wartime period of the ideas 
and working concepts developed throughout. As in the bulk of 
the volume, we have once more relied on accounts of known 
experience for the groundwork of our discussion. 


Basis of selection 


As already indicated, we have not found it desirable to include 
all the material at our disposal. Whenever possible, we have 
wanted to avoid duplication or confusing the reader with too 
much detail. In general, the narratives that make up the heart 
of our book were selected on the basis of the following three cri- 
teria: first, that the undertaking described should not be un- 
typical of what other school systems could accomplish or of the 
problems they would encounter, given roughly similar con- 
ditions and like purposes; second, that the several stories should 
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illuminate each other and should be more than just a col- 
lection of interesting but unique things the school systems did 
in their efforts to promote growth in service; and third, that 
the several accounts taken together should afford a rather com- 
plete picture of how the process of continued education, on the 
part of the professional personnel, can contribute to needed 
changes in school practice. Thus both our treatment and 
method of selection testify to our conviction that the nation’s 
public schools cannot, indeed must not, forever remain as they 
are. 

One further word needs to be said. We have included no 
accounts as object lessons to illustrate false steps or lost oppor- 
tunities, In fact we have made little use of what might be called 
negative examples—the things that school executives and pro- 
fessional workers should not do as they go about organizing 
a program of in-service education. We have, on the other hand, 
repeatedly pointed out how certain study groups successfully 
avoided pitfalls. The reader who is interested in the hazards 
accompanying such efforts as we have described will find plenty 
of opportunity for drawing his own conclusions. 


Topics not explicitly treated 

A number of considerations relevant to the improvement of 
teaching and to education in service are not explicitly treated. 
The nature of the study, with its emphasis on cooperative par- 
ticipation, had the effect of focusing attention on group activi- 
ties. There are, of course, other means through which the 


quality of staff service may be improved. 


Conspicuous among these are practices Ti 
tion and assignment of the professional personnel. ‘Though some 


Of the associated systems gave special attention to their own 
Methods in these particulars, members of the Commission staff 
had little opportunity to judge the effectiveness of any develop- 
ments which were set in motion by these studies. A similar com- 
ment may be made of the persons given responsibility for local 
reporting and interpretation. As a matter of fact, the significance 
of new procedures in selection and assignment could only have 


elating to the selec- 
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the individual teacher. A program for the improvement of read- 
ing had centered about the services of the librarian. She had 
originated a plan whereby all reading activities were differen- 


tiated to match the interests and skills of pupils classified on the 
different levels. 


The San Dimas district had used th 
tract supervisor and a psychologist from the county staff to study 
the factors entering into children’s adjustments. This project 
had been followed with a series of study-group meetings, at 
tended by the parents and the teachers of the kindergarten and 
primary children. A similar enterprise was carried on in the 


system of LaVerne City in the year of the articulation effort. 
This attention to th 


e joint services of a con- 


= teaching practices from school to school in the uppe" 
Graces of these systems had very little in common. Some teach- 
e, relied upon a year-long project such as the 


» to develop facility in speak- 


s and conce 
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1940-41 ee the critica] events of the background se 
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who y i i 
vas first assigned to the San Dimas elementary system in 


the fall of 1940. 


ši ear e visit to San Dimas, the superintendent and the contract 
a a —— out the need for better understanding of the 
a better t his elemenitaty schools on the part of high school teach- 
high I ee call the elementary schools and the 
mentary at a more information about the programs of the ele- 
A s which send pupils to the Bonita High School. The 
through, m ent stated that efforts to gain common understandings 

eetings with the high school teachers had resulted in a 


af feeling of failure. 
he coordinator conferred with the director of 


tion . . o o 
of the county office. He and the members of his division had 
i arca and were aware of 


work 

ee with the high school of the 
Coordinat a greater articulation. It was agreed that the elementary 
as an i or should confer with the high school principal. She went 
ut as ano Porel caller, in so far as the school itself was concerned, 
gram ne with responsibility for coordinating the educational pro- 
k. and who, therefore, desired an overview of the total picture. 
€ principal was generous with his time and information. He, 


too n 
» felt that there was a lack of articulation and that there were 
isting among the ele- 


r 
Ny of understanding and rapport €X i ani 
district, schools as well as between the high sc ioe ana au y 
Meeting He thought it would not be advisable for him o - ; 
belief E as his motives might be misunderstood, but eme i i 
e ar at if representatives of the county office could work wit 
ea it would be to the advantage of all. 


secondary educa- 


r who had been 


he coordinato 


E s 
Tei in the summer of 1941, th i 
&ned to San Dimas in the previous year was also assigned to 
ith the contract field assistants of 
trators. There 
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been determined in the course of a much longer period than 
that which encompassed the field program of the cooperative 
study. 

No chapters deal very specifically with another aspect of 
personnel administration, namely the question of promotion. 
The method of the study—drawing group leaders from among 
volunteers, including classroom teachers and principals in the 
planning of the program, and developing new methods of inter- 
personal stimulation—constitutes a serious challenge to more 
mechanical methods of motivation. We refer here to the use 
of salary increments or changes in work or rank. New oppor- 
tunities to demonstrate usefulness to others and to the system 
as a whole were so numerous in the study, and so widely ap- 
propriated, that they did not permit an accompanying system 
of promotional recognition. This is not to say that the school 
systems failed to take advantage of the opportunities offered 
them for seeing growth possibilities in many persons not for- 
merly claiming much attention. This development was in many 
ways the most salutary effect of the study. But it does mean 
that no system sought ways and means of recognizing these 
potential leaders by changing their responsibilities or by other 
immediate action. 

i Little observation was made of individual efforts at self- 
improvement, or perhaps one should say that not many observa- 
tions of this type have been recorded. Hence we have little 
information on which to base conclusions as to what the teacher, 
principal, or supervisor can do individually, in a program of 
the type conducted, to improve his own insights and ways of 
working. Our experience as field coordinators has convinced 


us that there is an integral relationship between group activity 
and individual performance. Group activity cannot achieve its 


full possibilities except as it develops such interests and insights 
as will cause individuals to act with increased vigor and under- 
standing. Unfortunately, however, the nature of the records 
at our disposal made it impossible for us to treat this relation- 
ship explicitly in every chapter. In general the schools did an 
excellent job of recording and reporting group activities. To 
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go beyond this and record the related activities of individuals 
did not seem generally feasible. 

In focusing their reports upon group activities, the school 
systems seemingly testified to a conviction that effective group 
work is of major importance in school and staff improvement. 
Such an emphasis is fully in keeping with the ways of democracy. 
Furthermore, teaching in modern schools is essentially a col- 
lective enterprise in the sense that the labors of each person 
bear fruit to the extent that they are coordinated with those 
of many others. 

Perhaps the study's emphasis on participation also accounts 
for the relative lack of separate attention to the role of school 
executives in supplying leadership for programs of in-service 
education. Rather than being neglected, however, this topic 
is infused by implication into virtually every chapter of the 
book. The narratives leave no room for doubting the advantages 
which friendly and insightful leadership gives to programs of 
education in service. We believe that school executives have 
no more important task than that of promoting growth in the 
Personnel. 

But we also believe that responsibility for the profitableness 
of in-service efforts is widely distributed. It is not one which 
must be acquired in the first instance by school executives and 
at a later date by other members of the professional staff. It 
can be acquired gradually as classroom teachers and school 
€xecutives attempt to learn together. If such a course can be 
Partly charted from studying the narratives of this book, we 
shall feel that our major objective has been attained. 


II 


The Planning Body and Its Relation 
to the Program of Study 
and Action 


Tur purpose of this chapter is to highlight the work of 
the central planning groups in three of the fourteen associated 
centers. It describes in some detail the in-service programs of 
teacher education in three school systems as projected by the 
teachers themselves, but attempts to view these developments 
through the central planning committees. 

The cooperative study of teacher education was launched at 
a time when forces seeking new ways of working together were in 
the ascendancy. For some years the literature of school adminis- 
tration had been concerned with teacher participation in the 
making of school policies. Supervision was being reoriented 
through the acceptance of the classroom teacher as a full partner 
in each supervisory enterprise. Teachers’ organizations of vari- 
ous types had come to speak for the educational personnel on 
matters of salary, teacher welfare, and the like, to say nothing 
of their growing concern for school organization and instruc- 
tion. Ina general way all of these forces and developments con- 
stituted the background, the inheritance one might say, of the 
cooperative study. They accounted for the early conviction that 
the individual teacher should have a large part in developing 
the plan for his continued education. 

Perhaps every system which affiliated with the cooperative 
study had some way of using the particular resources of teachers 
for developments in need of planning or appraisal. But these 
methods and agencies seemed in many instances inappropriate 
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for the planning responsibility in connection with a broad pro- 
gram of teacher education. 

There were, for example, policies councils in a few centers 
which attempted to express the collective judgment of the edu- 
cational personnel on matters of general policy. But these agen- 
cies were obligated to a considerable extent by their back- 
grounds and traditions. They had dealt with matters of salary, 
tenure, promotion, sick leave, exchange teaching, and the like— 
concerns which readily lent themselves to policy making and 
administration. For the most part, they had worked but little 
with instructional issues or with the positive side of programs 
for education on the job. Hence they were not ready to extend 
their deliberations into such an area as in-service education, nor 
were they considered to be the most appropriate agencies for 
the initial planning through which each center assumed its 
responsibility as a member of the cooperative study. 


The typical school system had come to rely largely upon 
d hoc character in its utilization of 


sals. Such bodies, of course, seldom 
e for which they were originally 
d advice upon a specific problem. 
hould say their prevalence, 


numerous committees of a 
teacher judgments and apprai 
ventured beyond the purpos 
designed—to give findings an 


But their success, perhaps one s e ‘ 
determined the beginnings of most of the planning committees 


which were set up to carry on the cooperative study. 

To say this is to simplify the story of what happened when 
the various planning committees were brought into being. At 
least one of the committees spent its first year as an advisory 
body to the superintendent, and performed functions not unlike 
those that characterize the earlier stages of policy-making bodies. 
And a few were introduced into situations where classroom 
teachers seldom served upon short-term advisory committees 
Tepresenting the system as a whole. But the typical planning 
Committee was cast in the mold of its ancestor, the ad hoc 
committee. It was conceived to be an agency with a distinctive 
function—the planning of efforts looking toward the continued 


Srowth of the professional personnel. ee 
The centers whose stories will be told in this chapter have 
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been selected from among those that set up a new planning 
agency on which classroom teachers had significant representa- 
tion. There has been conscious selection to show the variety of 
situations into which these new agencies were introduced and 
of ways in which they functioned. Sometimes the planning 
bodies made little effort to become the nervous systems of the 
rapidly multiplying study groups. Often they attempted to attain 
a directive position, but found some decentralization impera- 
tive. 

It is believed that the lessons of these experiences have general 
applicability. They will be useful to the educational personnel 
in school systems that are just beginning to share with teachers 
an increasing variety of concerns—administrative, curricular, 
community, and the like. In addition, they should interest those 
teachers and superintendents who have been traveling this road 
together with some success, but never without misgivings as to 
what was being accomplished and where they were coming out. 
And because the purpose of these sketches goes beyond the mere 
telling of the story of the cooperative study, the first narrative 
will be centered upon a problem of primary origin and impor- 
tance—the self-education of the planning committee. 


A PLANNING COMMITTEE THAT EDUCATED ITSELF 


The school system of Newton, Massachusetts, whose planning 
members experienced particular success in self-education, was 
one of the first centers to set up an advisory committee for the 
teacher education study. The planning committee was at the 
outset a creation of the superintendent, though it evolved into 
a representative body which was renewed from time to time by 
election. The educational personnel of the Newton system 
included, at the time of the study, about 500 persons. There 
were a small central staff, 18 school principals, secondary teachers 


numbering 260 and distributed among five schools, and 210 
elementary teachers. 


Background of the planning committee 


The personnel of the planning committee at the beginning 
included the director of elementary education, two high school 
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principals, two elementary principals, four high school teachers, 
four elementary teachers, the superintendent, and his personal 
assistant who was also director of the department of guidance 
and research. At its second meeting the committee members saw 
a need for more direct representation for certain of the ele- 
mentary schools; it then added four elementary teachers and 
two principals. This composite of twelve teachers, six princi- 
pals, and three members of the central staff constituted the com- 
mittee for about twelve months. At the end of that period about 
half the group voluntarily withdrew, permitting the adoption of 
a plan of rotation in office by which means half of the member- 
ship was new each year. The size of the planning committee 
was at that time increased to twenty-five persons. Of these, seven- 
teen were classroom teachers and eight were principals and 
representatives of the central office. However, it was the experi- 
ence of the smaller committee of twenty-one members which 
supplied much of the data for this sketch. 

There were certain conditioning factors in the early history 
of this group which deserve mention. While the personnel was 
somewhat varied as to types of position and backgrounds for 
planning, it included several individuals who were fairly con- 
a whole. Having been created as an 
advisory body for the superintendent in the conduct of the 
study, the members came rapidly to the position of thinking 
and acting for the system, rather than for their individual 
school or building constituents. They soon came to be influenced 
quite as much by each other as by their associates in their 
various schools, though the latter relationship was never neg- 
ligible. These influences worked to the advantage of the group, 
for the most part. A planning agency whose members have been 
chosen largely because of their familiarity with certain levels 
Of the system, or because of their representativeness for the 
subject-matter divisions must spend many months in orienta- 
tion. It is hard for such a body to become an organic unit in its 
first year of experience. 

The principals and the members of the central staff who held 
responsibility for supervision and for procedural changes Te- 
quiring group sanctions had come to work largely with special 


versant with the system as 
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committees. There were no building or all-system councils save 
the one established to help with the direction of the cooperative 
study. Thus the new planning committee did not inherit a 
situation of much complexity on the planning front, and was 


free to work out its functions without reference to local prece- 
dents. 


Teachers’ concerns as starting points 


The committee was faced at the outset with an impressive body 
of agenda. In response to solicitation by the superintendent, the 
school principals had secured free and independent statements 
from their classroom teachers as to the strengths and weaknesses 
of the current program of in-service education. These statements 
had been topically arranged by a subcommittee of the planning 
group. The section dealing with the features needing improve- 
ment became the planning committee’s agenda. The committee 
felt a strong commitment to the teachers to interpret these 


expressions and to implement them for the consideration of 
the administration. 


We shall take a m 


d oment to quote some of the statements 
which dealt with featu 


res needing improvement, 


*Final report of the Newt i rae 
Education, = 7S. wton Public Schools to the Commission on Teacher 
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The reproduction of the entire list would show what can be 
only glimpsed from this sampling—that these expressions were 
Not just casual urgings or complaints. They were not a com- 
posite of personal irritations which might take different forms 
from occasion to occasion. On the contrary, they were deliberate 
attempts to look at the system as a whole and to identify its 
main weaknesses. They dealt with restrictions to professional 
development which seemed to be deeply rooted in the school 
system and the community. And they were concentric to a con- 
siderable degree. The lack of time, separation of departments, 
Segregation of educational levels, and lag in community readi- 
ness to support “the new” in education make up a composite 
Which is by no means rare in city educational systems. Perhaps 
the unique aspect of these contributions, also particularly ap- 
Parent in the complete list, was the belief that something could 
be done about these things. At least it appeared that the 
teachers were inclined to take the superintendent seriously in 
his effort to determine the “gaps and omissions” in the Newton 
Program, 

For several months the planning committee attacked these 
Statements or concerns in serial fashion. It was interrupted from 
time to time by pressing matters of both major and minor im- 
Portance—a threat to the salary schedule, the need to determine 
Workshop policy, a question of affiliation with the teacher 
institutes of the larger metropolitan area, attendance at a 
Of parent education meetings, and the like. However, it di 
not abandon the consideration of these agenda until well into 
the eighth month of its semimonthly meetings- j 

In passing one should note that the committee and its succes- 
Sors never really gave up their interest in these earlier expres- 
sions of the teachers. What actually happened was a change of 
attention as the committee and its workshop representatives 
regan to see new ways of working toward the ar Er bad 

een expressed. This is a type of transformation W ich is in 
herent in problem solving by group study. Unfortunately, 

Owever, its importance is not easily communicated to those 
Members of the staff who are not participating 1n study groups. 
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Newton plan- 
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the group ultimately worked out of the situation, i 
kground and its 
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of group activities, and t 

propelling groups. 
The reader wil] reco 


combining proposals into a program 
urning over full direction to self- 


gnize that we are taking certain liberties 


of the committee a 


which proved to be unmanageable, 
hese results of gro 
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impasse which often develops when a subcommittee has strongly 
endorsed a plan or recommendation for which the main body 
of the educational personnel is not ready. There have been 
planning bodies which never recovered their prestige after such 
an experience. 

One of the expressions of the teachers which found an early 
Place on the agenda was “an understanding of the goals of the 
three levels of the system with the objective of closer coordina- 
tion.” After some preliminary discussion it was decided to ap- 
point a subcommittee to gather various expressions of Newton's 
Philosophy of education and present them to the planning com- 
Mittee. In the interim between progress reports of this sub- 
committee on goals, the planning committee expressed the con- 
Viction that one of its three major problems was to decide upon 

Something specific, active, and workable in philosophy’"—some- 
thing evidently on which all levels of the system could unite. 
But this hope was never realized. Gradually, communication 
between the subcommittee and the main committee made it 
Clear that a tabulation of professed goals would not effect the 
unity which the teachers desired. It came to be recognized that 
there was a tendency to assume uncritically that certain goals 
Were being carried out, rather than to describe realistically what 
Was actually being accomplished. So the subcommittee was dis- 
charged, and the effort was directed toward improving the 
articulation between the sequent divisions of the school system. 

But the planning committee did not always have such a 
Profitable interchange of experience with its subcommittees. It 
€ntertained some relatively complete reports on which there 

ad been little previous communication. When this happened the 
Problem of getting the final recommendations or pronounce- 
Ments into the nerve centers of the organization was a baffling 
One. As a matter of fact, perhaps the outstanding characteristic 
of the Newton study was the shift that took place in the thinking 
5 everybody concerned with it, away from emphasis on im- 
mediate action on specific matters and toward promoting mutual 
“cquaintance and group consciousness ‘through systemwide un- 

€rtakings and increasingly widespread participation. 
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S of summer workshops, 
With the sinning of the new T interest de- 
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ney kel = the problem of teacher load was again con- 
dias à > asn year of the cooperative study, attention to 
oa eS a of a different character was so general 
eal Ae ing that nothing very much could be accomplished. 
lames me “4 remedy the situation with respect to teacher 
eal ot ine the principal source of disappointment with the 
A p the planning committee at the final checkup. 

Tes kos planning committee thus never got very far in 
n nie ae action at the source of the problem, it did learn 
“Apa nag = rom these experiences. In the course of its history 
With sion : epend less and less upon detached subcommittees 
hare a and reporting functions, and more and 
with fh tig general participation in joint enterprises, 
and wat sroom teachers and principals from different schools 
ian < cational levels working side by side. It learned that it 
prates: inchide more and more persons in the deliberative 

es; also that the strengthening and guiding of study 
ag under its sponsorship paid better dividends than working 
it ani — to school units. Under different circumstances 
do ght have learned how to issue reports without closing the 

or to local initiative. 


Successive i ; 
cessive interpretations of purposes and ways of working 


ti The committee had capable interpreters who, from time to 
a expressed its purposes and the direction in which it 
€med to be moving. There was no original charter or commit- 


mo in writing from which the committee’s functions could be 
termined. This freedom from specific limitations proved to 


ae asset for the most part. It served as a stimulus for occa- 
a interpretations of function. Though drafted in the first in- 
hea by small subcommittees, these statements became the 
he a for a good deal of stocktaking. We present a selection to 
s the growth in thinking about the committee and its re- 
Ponsibility. 

training is being studied 
Teacher Education. The 
g fourteen public school 


O -. . 
S own program of in-service teacher 
Oa aa si by the Commission on 
mission chose to include Newton amon 
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representatives from every building in t 
(The heart of a report to the board of e 
the third month of the committee’s ex 
The purpose of the Planning committee shall be: (1) to work 
with the superintendent of schools in 
policies as they affect educational procedures; 
growth, understanding, and interest 
of Newton; (3) to assist in i 


ie SO z» Was extremely complicated 
. many readjustments that immediate changes in poli- 
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was beginning to sponsor. The integration of the three levels 
and the promotion of unity and understanding among the 
teachers came then to have an importance equal to the advisory 
function. Finally, the committee came to sce that it was con- 
cerned with every aspect of an improved educational program. 

We need to underline the difference between the extremes 
of this conceptual scale. An advisory function can be satisfied 
with a single deliberative body. But concern with every aspect 
of the program must envision an aggregate of working groups; 
it cannot be adequately expressed and furthered by a planning 
body of twenty persons working as a single group. To a con- 
siderable extent the statements quoted paralleled the experience 
of the planning committee in depending first upon its own mem- 
bers and later upon volunteers from the teaching body for the 
main work of the study. : 


A few of the planning committees in the cooperative study 


failed to see this transition as natural or timely. Several did not 
quite reach the point of seeing that teacher growth cannot be 


furthered in isolation, that is to say apart from the main stream 


of system and building activities. But in Newton the change 


m thinking came fairly rapidly. It has served here to show the 
way that functions broaden when serious and capable persons 
are brought together in new working relationships. Encourage- 
ment of the administration and the freedom from specific limita- 
tions of function were highly important factors in this change. 
We shall have occasion to tell of other efforts to interpret the 
Work of the planning committee at a subsequent point in this 


chapter, 
Combining proposals into a program of group activities 

The first twelve months of the planning committee's existence 
Were characterized by activities of the “feeler” type, by learning 
Of the trial-and-success variety. We have told part of the story in 
connection with teacher load and the search for a basic philoso- 
Phy. During this time the committee also attacked some easier 
Problems—sabbatical leave, interschool visiting, the needs of 
Sifted children improved articulation between. educational lev- 

, 
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els, and the like. The majority of these projects proved to be 
both manageable and terminable. Those which proved to be 
most difficult were referred to individuals and small groups for 
intensive study at a summer workshop. The committee came 
early to look upon the selection of persons to go to workshops 
as one of its most important tasks. It became an established 
policy to advertise the problems needing intensive effort and 
those places where workshop assistance could be secured. After 
the first summer these efforts met with enthusiastic response; 


there were, in fact, more volunteers than could be accommo- 
dated. Members of the pl 


to make up the nucleus 
ticipation was greatly en] 
materially the developm 


lent of the study. 
We need to note in passi 
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the participation of larger numbers of the teaching personnel 
as opposed to paper solutions. And of course the nature and 
conditions of this extension—the group leaders, their resources 
and plan of action—became all important under this concep- 
tion, 

True, the committee could have let such matters take care of 
themselves. It could have let each workshopper, or each sponsor 
of a proposal, recruit his own group and locate his own resources. 
But the committee was “on the spot.” It had certain commit- 
ments—the integration of the three levels, more unity in philosọ- 
phy, and the like—to which it was expected to give attention. 
Finally, too, it had the problem of continuously interpreting 
the cooperative study and its own existence in terms of what was 
being accomplished in Newton. It could not expect the large 
body of teachers to be much influenced by the committee’s 
deliberations no matter how stimulating these might have 
become for the committee members themselves. 

In the fall of 1940, the planning committee faced two con- 
flicting courses of procedure. One group of committee members 
wished to give the major emphasis of the study to the area of 
child growth and development. Another group wished to spon- 
Sor a series of projects in which classroom teachers and principals 

ad expressed an interest. These were projects dealing with 
Subjects or levels of instruction for the most part. The latter 
8toup recognized that the pupil was the focus around which 
Programs of education must be planned, but it contended that 
the teachers were not ready for an all-out study of child develop- 
ment, 


It was, therefore, the matt 
study on which the proposed procedure: 
that all teachers should be invited an 
in the direct study of children. These persons felt that general 
Participation in study groups of this character, together with 
Occasional exchange of results and viewpoints, would go far 
to unify the programs of the three educational levels and elimi- 
nate many of the causes of faulty articulation. The other group 


t : : : : 3 
Ought that any worthwhile project of an instructional charac 


er of the best approach to child 
s diverged. Some thought 
d encouraged to engage 
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ter would be bound to call for much incidental study of chil- 
dren, including emphasis on stages of physical development and 
maturation as well as child interests and their methods of learn- 
ing. 

To find a common ground for these apparently conflicting 
points of view became the task of a special subcommittee. It 
sought to embody the several proposals that were then before 
the planning committee into a 
which would stimulate the best e 
And it sought to do this in ways 
objectives of the exponents of cl 
enterprise. 


program of group activities 
fforts of the entire personnel. 
which would accomplish the 
hild study as an all-inclusive 


tain principles to which 
(1) any studies undert 


seemed to conform t 
We quote from its re 
(I) A Study of t 
students in the 
already launche 
school teachers, 
be enlarged, since 


port: 


he need for terminal curricu] 
senior and 


a for certain groups of 
d under the 


junior high schools, [This project was 
Sponsorship of a group of senior high 
at its membership 
e identified in the 
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was the title originally chosen for the study of child growth and 
development.] And (4), a study of “what we should be doing to meet 
the real needs of boys and girls in Newton.” This study of pupil 
needs should play directly into the larger understanding of how 
children grow. Specifically, it will force a re-examination of some 
of our practices. 


The report of the subcommittee was accepted by the planning 
committee and became a guide for future decisions. Moreover, 
the four study groups which had been proposed soon became 
the major claimants for the central committee's attention. 
Though this body gave subsequent time to some of the earlier 
Issues and their solutions—public relations, teaching load, and 
breaking down departmental and school barriers—it adhered 
to the belief that the final results of the study would be depend- 
ent upon the success of the four study activities. Hence it sought 
to keep in close touch with each, aided in recruiting volunteers, 
Supplied consultants, and sought various means for interchange 
Of ideas and ways of working. Gradually certain of these groups 
became relatively independent of the basic planning body, for 
reasons that will be set forth in the following section. 


Turning over full direction to self-propelling groups 


In any evolving program of group activities the time comes 
when the planning committee can no longer keep in close touch 
With its working subgroups. Members of ability and experience 
leave the planning committee to become the nuclei of other 
Committees; teachers who have been sideline observers become 
Interested in working on the problems of their own school or 
evel; new voices from summer schools and workshops await 


the word t i oups for studying problems that mie 
d o organize group: ifed and defined. The method of 


Make a difficult decision as to its future relation with these new 


8Toups, 

sg planning committee may W. 
Te relationship to new groups, 

all within the scope of purposes and c 


ish to be somewhat restrictive 
holding each to efforts which 
ommitments already 
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stated by that body. Such a choice would seem to permit better 
intergroup exchange and the pooling of resources as each 
group progresses. But at the same time it may tend to repress 
the ideas of those groups or individuals whose efforts and activi- 
ties would point the Way to action or to the removal of obstacles 
that are standing in the way of better programs of study. In 
other words, a planning committee runs the risk of operating 


ps. 


school inis- 
trators. This project j ry teachers and adminis 


In addition to high school c 
“college board” insti 
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met the needs of the pupils enrolled in them, particularly of 
those among them who would look for jobs immediately on 
leaving school. This conviction was responsible for sending cer- 
tain faculty members to workshops to study the problem. These 
workshoppers returned to school at the beginning of the second 
year of the cooperative study determined to adapt the academic 
curricula to the needs of students. 

After discussing the matter and conferring with key persons 
in the secondary staff, the planning committee saw that one of 
three courses of procedure could be followed. The idea of form- 
ing a small committee to explore the question and make recom- 
mendations was rapidly discarded. An experimental attack with 
a few staff members and a limited number of pupils was also 
rejected; it was believed that this course of action would interest 
Only those staff members who were most ready for change with- 
Out materially influencing the others. The third and chosen pro- 
cedure was to enlist the thinking and cooperation of pupils, 
alumni, parents, and teachers of all levels, and to keep open 
the problem of revision for a relatively long period of time. 

The study to revise the “academic” curricula covered the bet- 
ter part of two years. The question coming naturally to mind is, 
how could the leaders of this group keep 4 project alive and 
growing for this length of time? An early agreement that there 
should be a specific pattern of curricular offerings for the aca- 
demic pupils might well have bogged down the work of this 
Study group. There could have been little agreement as to 
What the specific pattern should contain due to the varied 
Points of view of committee members, reflecting their individual 
ideas and scales of value. But the study group Was able to ward 
Off this danger. Looking back upon its work, one may distinguish 
certain definite steps or efforts which fall into a natural se- 
Wence. We shall describe these now, though their presentation 
Ìn a fixed order takes certain liberties with the narrative pre- 
Pared by th up itself. ; 

The "An pe! cane) was the enlisting of additional volun- 
teers to work on the project. This early call brought together 
Nineteen secondary school teachers representing eight different 
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subject-matter departments. Although these volunteers were 


project throughout its entire course, 
gain additional support and collabora- 
of the faculty—an objective which was 
d year of the project through an open- 
y. On this occasion several other staff 


accomplished in the secon 
house or “institute” da 
members were recruited. 


The second effort was devoted to pooling the judgments of 


of the academic curricula, former 


discontinue formal education on leaving 
as no similar a 


i cement about the electives 
which should be of i a 


pupils, 
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group deliberations and guaranteed the flexibility of the final 
plan. 

The fourth step, which preceded the presentation of recom- 
mendations to the administrative officers of the high school, was 
an extended program of travel and school visiting. By this 
time it was possible to identify some of the staff members who 
would have teaching parts in the new undertaking. These per- 
sons studied at firsthand a series of new ventures in selected 
high schools in other cities. The impetus for this phase of the 
project came from key members of the study group rather than 
from the prospective teachers themselves. And in their expecta- 
tion of increased faith and belief in the mew program on the 
Part of the selected visitors, the working-group strategists were 


richly rewarded. 
The result of the two-year venture was the successful inaugu- 
d experiences for a 


ration of a major modification in courses an 
group of students in the academic curricula. With the nature of 
this new program of studies this account is not, however, con- 
cerned. It is the importance of delegating manageable tasks to 
Self-propelling groups which warrants the story’s inclusion. 
Even with an unchanging membership, the planning com- 
mittee could hardly have foreseen the needs of the subgroup 
Working on this specific problem as well as they were conceived 
by the group members themselves. Success in this type of 
analysis and creative judgment in fashioning ways of procedure 
Constitute the essentials of self-direction. The most successful 
Planning committees are able to identify at least some groups 
Which can be turned loose to follow their own leadership. But 
again this is a matter of experience, of education in the most 
Practical sense. If the turn of events does not afford this type 
Of experience in the earliest years of a planning committee’s 
existence, the group can have little basis for determining its 
Most effective relationship to each study and action project. 


These comments are not intended to minimize the advice and 
ived from time to time as 


it reported to the planning com 


imply that the latter body was not entitled to progress reports 
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with several methods of communication. The minutes of each 
meeting together with brief summaries of the discussions were 
mimeographed and distributed through committee members 
to each school in the system. Open meetings of the planning 
committee, regular meetings with an announced agenda, were 
held occasionally in order that nonmembers might see how the 
committee operated. During these meetings visitors were invited 
to enter into the discussion, and several took advantage of the 
Opportunity. A house organ which attempted to keep the reader 
informed of new developments in the study was published inter- 
Mittently during 1940-41 and 1941-42. In keeping with its title, 
Design for Growing, it sought to call attention to profitable 
in-service activities wherever they might be found in the school 
System, Special committees summarized the work of the plan- 
ning group for the first six months of its existence and com- 
Pleted a topical analysis of its procedures and accomplishments 
Upon the first anniversary of its organization. Each of these 
reports was widely circulated. Despite all these efforts, however, 
Comments were often forthcoming at committee meetings to 
the effect that large numbers of the staff were but slightly in- 
formed as to the purposes of the study groups, while some 
seemed to be totally misinformed in regard to the purposes of 
the planning committee itself. 

In order to grapple with this situation in a sort of all-out 
effort, it was decided to devote an entire school day in the fall 
Cf 1941 to the activities sponsored in connection with the 
operative study. Institute Day, as this project was called, was 

€signed to bring each teacher into direct participation with 
Some phase of each study group’s work. By this time at least 
three of the four study projects had acquired a permanent roll 
of Participants, a definite method of working, and the resources 
oË two or more system representatives who had explored and 
refined the problem during the 1941 summer workshops. By 
‘aking in large bodies of newcomers to learn through participa- 
tion, these groups were hazarding their own security and long 
Months of exploration against the possibility of a demand for 
à Complete change of front. But it was a risk which was readily 
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undertaken because of possible returns in the way of more 
effective understanding and additional members. 
The institute was ope 


which the participants 
ings highlighting the 
teacher was supplied i 


general assembly where fo 
the topic, “significant contri 
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ea with the other two study groups. At noon all members 
ti staf met together for luncheon. The first general meet- 
; g of the afternoon was in lighter vein; it consisted of a skit 
howing what should not be done to develop good public rela- 
neg The final part of the afternoon program was devoted to 
Phi dan of the salary-study committee which had been jointly 
hee ii by the Newton Teachers Federation and the school 
i The majority of the teachers liked the Institute Day. In re- 
ar to one of the questions asked in the final appraisal, “what 
Broke een the most worthwhile activities contributing to your 
th ity growth ... in the past three years?” the institute 
ae y far the most commonly mentioned activity. To isolate 
ed ties accounting for the success of a single enterprise of 
cit ype is always difficult. We shall rely, therefore, upon the 
E ning advanced by the committee which prepared the final 
ae rt to the Commission. According to this body, the chief 

ons were as follows: 
enn Program had been carefully planned to permit a maxi- 
A m of individual participation. Many teachers were given re- 
ris which they had to think through in advance. Thus 
a number who were enlisted to make the effort a success was 
: ch larger than had obtained for any other enterprise in the co- 
s caine study. There was a clear feeling that this was an affair 

teachers under teacher leadership. The spontaneous atmos- 
Phere of the entire day appealed to the participants. There was 
little speechmaking but much informal discussion. And there was 
little evidence of administrative direction. Finally, the relief 
from teaching responsibilities permitted everyone to take up the 


day’s work with a fresh mind.° 


S ‘ 

ummary and appraisal 
“a must begin by admitting tha 
E the Newton story. However, enou 
Ta the planning committee operated, 
ts education, and a few of the alternative 


t we have told only a part 
gh has been given to show 
the turning points in 
courses which it might 


an: 
Final report to the Commission, PP- 39-40. 
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have followed. The last named will become clearer with the 
reading of the sketches that are to follow. 

In one sense the experiences of all planning committees 
throughout the study were educational. But some had a more 
rewarding sequence of experiences than others. The Newton 
committee was one of the more fortunate agencies in this re- 
spect. It was introduced to the scene at a time when it had 
every opportunity to learn certain lessons that are applicable to 
any program of group activities. We have underlined the way 
in which the central committee learned to keep the total group 
structure a simple one; how it formed the habit of discharging 


a subcommittee when the latter could make no further contri- 
bution; and how it came to de 


committees for investigations a: 
more upon widespread 
principals. 


pend less and less upon sub- 
nd reporting, and more and 


Participation of classroom teachers and 


—Was among 
Nel at the outs 


Ersons were 
St 
made aware of 


the pressing issues identified by the 
there can be little doubt 
s individuals; they wet 
became more sensitive tO 
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through the activities of the planning committee. It was a good 
showing on the whole. Mainly because of its concentration on 
long-term goals, this particular planning body was never able, 
however, to give major attention to possible short-term study 
groups within individual school buildings. Yet this latter ap- 
proach can also yield very profitable results. The experience of 
another school system will be of interest in this connection. 


A PLanninc Bopy THAT ACCEPTED A CHANGE OF ROLE 


ated characteristics of another center's 
endeavor have accounted for its treatment in this chapter. One 
of these was the early decentralization of the program which 
resulted in bringing into prominence numerous study groups 
Within particular school faculties. The other was the large 
degree of participation in study-group activity on the part of 
the professional staff. The center in this instance was Houston, 
Texas—one of the largest in the cooperative study of teacher edu- 
Cation, 

At the highest point of participation in the Houston effort, 
170 working groups met regularly to study and discuss various 
aspects of the educational program. To reach such a large num- 
ber of participants, to assist them in effective ways, required 
further decentralization of planning and modification of the 


Planning committee’s role as first conceived. In giving up the 
first visualized, the 


idea of coordination on the basis that was 
Planning committee made a wise choice. Despite this it had 
Occasional feelings of impotence if not despair. It is not easy 
or any agency to change its course in midstream, but that is 


Teally what happened. 
he educational personne 


at : ea) 
z the time of the Commission s 
ons. The classroom teachers numbered almost 2,000 and were 


about equally divided between the elementary and the sec- 
ondary schools. There were 93 elementary schools, 15 junior 

igh schools, and 10 senior high schools. Administrative and 
SUpervisory personnel included about 100 principals, the super- 
intendent, and 16 other members of the administrative: staff. 


Two striking and rel 


1 of the Houston system consisted, 
work, of more than 2,100 per- 
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The central organization might be characterized as informal in 
type and functioning. Certain members of the staff held respon- 
sibility for the elementary schools; others worked mpa 
the junior or the senior high schools; still others worked 
throughout the system. Lines of responsibility and function 


hers and principals than to 
the central organization in and of itself, 


pervisors and di 
method of working. 
Organizing for the cooperative study 


On the initiative of the central administration after the 
Bennington confe 


Tence, a general planning committee was ap- 
pointed in 1939 to ether wi 


for the elementary, junior high, 
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man. The other members consisted of four classroom teachers, 
two principals, and in all three instances the local coordinator 
for Houston of the cooperative study. 

About half of the teacher members of these subcommittees 
and all but one of the principals also served on the general 
committee. There were five representatives of the central staff 
on the general committee who were not members of the divi- 
sional subcommittees; six classroom teachers who were members 
of subcommittees did not serve on the general committee. All 
other persons except the consultants held membership both on 
the primary body and also in one divisional group. 

The records do not throw much light on what accounted for 
this dual organization. We may assume, however, that the in- 
clusion of key members of the central staff had something to do 
with it. Another purpose seems to have been that of keeping 
the planning agencies in close touch with the work of the 
Schools. The composition of the divisional subcommittees is 
evidence of this intention. However, little thought seems to 
have been given in this connection to schemes of nominating 
members on a representative basis. The twelve teachers may 
be regarded to some extent as delegates at large; but they were 
chosen by the central administration in the first place, they were 
Not asked to represent defined constituencies, and no provision 
Was made for their rotation in office. The same may be said of 
the six principals who were called into service on the planning 
Committees, 

The records do, on the other hand, afford a clear picture of 
what the general committee hoped would come out of the 
three-year project. The following list has been slightly con- 
densed and reworded from a report made to the Commission 
at the end of the first year. The order is that in which develop- 
ments were expected to materialize. 


l. An inventory of present practices; special attention to those 


that had l i i d to additional practices 
ar ffectiveness, and to additional p. 
phic Pie tact 9 growth and professional 


im might be instituted to facilitate § jon: 
eadh ‘Ovement; teachers to be organized in temporary groups within 
building for this purpose. 
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projects which antedated the canvassing of the teachers’ con- 
cerns. 

Of the three subcommittees 
high schools was the most vers 
working groups, 
in touch with ea 
be concerned wi 


, the one acting for the junior 
atile in finding ways to assist its 
and the most devoted to the task of keeping 
ch group in its division. We shall accordingly 
th its activities during the rest of this sketch. 


Junior high building groups in the second year of the study 
The procedures followe 
the first fifteen months of 


committee and made public i 
of fifty-two stud 
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Problems requiring local treatment Total groups formed 
Homeroom programs 
Marks and home reports 
Patriotism and character traits® 
Activity period 
Auditorium programs 
Better guidance program 
Better school-community relations 
Reducing failure; improving attendance 
Improved routine management 
Homogeneous grouping 


KF eENNNNORANA 


Total 30 
Problems of more general concern Total groups formed 


Improvement of pupils’ reading 

Audio-visual aids 

Activities for professional growth 

Current literature 

Personal typing 

Arts and crafts 

Dramatics 

Personal growth and p 
ment 

Understanding social problems 

Testing f 

Self-inventory to be made by pupils 


Improved teaching in the language arts 


Better techniques in mathematics 


Improving the health of pupils 
Developing interest in gardening 


= e e Ono 


ersonality develop- 


-e ee 


Total 
“The indivi i k been concealed by the method of 
A idual f these attacks has ¢ % 
classification, Wines Mez topia as reported by different groups in one Cae 
faculty: (1) developing active citizenship through student partielpayons ® ee 
veloping in students the responsibility for their own improvement; and (3) evel- 
Oping teaching practices which will emphasize democracy and good citizenship. 
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At first glance the fifteen topics in the second list might seem 
to indicate a heavier demand on the subcommittee than the 
ten recorded in the first list. But this was not the case. Many 
topics of the first group represented fairly acute local problems 
and,called for much greater attention than is suggested merely by 
the length of the list. 

The meetings of the divisional subcommittees were devoted 
to hearing reports from study groups that were succeeding and 
to locating resources and other means of assistance for those that 
were not getting along so well. It soon became necessary to 
break up into sections for work with groups of differing type 
and purpose. The chairman talked with the group chairmen in 
the buildings and attended a great many group meetings, thus 
attempting to keep in touch with the situation as a whole. Indi- 
vidual members of the subcommittee met with the chairmen 


of groups interested in similar problems and began to lay the 
basis for citywide exchanges of experience. 


The effect of citywide study groups 


At this stage of develo 
This has been well descri 
superintendent in char 
it will be recalled of th 


pments a difficulty began to appear. 
bed in a personal letter by the assistant 


ge of junior high schools, the chairman 
e divisional subcommittee. 


he building principals and 
i ould have bogged down as 
a result of this weakness in i 
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sale revision of earlier plans and the enlistment of all who can 
help out. The principals of the junior high schools just referred 
to are a case in point. Times of difficulty also frequently bring 
new agencies into existence which would not otherwise take 
form and substance. This development was represented in Hous- 
ton by the formation of study groups with a membership drawn 
from the same educational level on a citywide basis. As a matter 
of fact, study groups of this character on the junior high level 
came ultimately to discharge some of the coordinating functions 
which were originally thought of as belonging to the divisional 
subcommittee. 

By the middle of 1940-41, the second year of the cooperative 
Study, many teachers in the study groups of junior high schools 
were saying that they felt the need for broader contacts and 


for more expert leadership. The members of certain like groups 


who had expressed this interest were invited to meet together 
ngs. As a result 


to discuss the formation of citywide undertaki 
al all-city groups were formed under 


of these discussions, sever u 
the same captions as those which had developed in particular 
frequently 


buildings. The members of these newer groups 
represented every junior high school in the system; they elected 
their own officers and appointed planning committees. By the 
end of the third year of the cooperative study, the following 


citywide projects had become well established: radio education, 


Visual education, homeroom programs, auditorium programs, 
induction of new and 


child growth and development, reading; 


substitute teachers, and gardening. f 
ith the same centers of interest 


However, the or anizations W1 

in the various dra were retained. Many of the members 
of the citywide groups met weekly with the corresponding build- 
Ing groups and brought to the fusion body the benefit of these 
More localized and intensive efforts. They also brought to the 
building groups the benefit of the insight and understanding 
which were developing in the’ all-city enterprises. Ultimately, it 
became possible to help the local groups through the citywide 


Projects in ways which were more effective and appropriate than 


could ever have been supplied by outside consultants. 
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An illustration of this shuttling back and forth may be seen 
in connection with the work in radio education.’ 


During the second year of the program, radio education groups 
were organized in almost every school. At the beginning of the third 
year, these groups organized a citywide group to study such prob- 
lems as the following: utilization of live broadcasts, utilization of 
transcriptions, student training, in-school use of out-of-school broad- 
casts, teaching of listener discrimination, use of auditorium public- 


address system, use of central sound system, public-relations broad- 
casting, and school broadcasts, 


The citywide group included four subcommittees, respectively 
on studying the use of recording machines to improve the pupils’ 
reading, script writers, the recommendation of available radio 
programs, and organization of radio cl 
met once a month and the sub 
to carry on their work.” 


ubs. The central group 
groups each “as often as necessary 


In order to maintain 
members, varied pro 


included the following: question- 
ers, in one case, asking them to 
d problems encountered in radio 
address systems”; several reported 
at other schools were doing with 
tved as a citywide bureau for ad- 


are preferred by “students; 


° Final report to the Commission, Pp. 45-47 
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impor ; ; 
e a hg. reading techniques by the use of re- 
D e g oat e ore and after the student had been given 
isl sbenteren vee in reading’ ; many classroom teachers gave 
all cent rsthand experience with the microphone; and 
sid inat PORIE p that education by radio be expanded 
Saio 'a : made available for each school a library of 
Mention pane Higa playbacks with machines.” 
tibated to the ba made of additional factors that con- 
B tee iness of this whole development among the 
Slemene io r high schools. There were certain facilitating 
which have = A aia and work of the citywide groups 
selection perai een specifically mentioned. One was the wide 
heads of Oe a in the designation of group chairmen and 
attended kan committees. System representatives who had 
en the points pei at homie or abroad, were available to sharp- 
ment, and the} — on reading, child growth and develop- 
its quota of in uction of new teachers. The central staff had 
radio and i ala with unusual resources in these fields and in 
Soup activi ual education as well. And, of course, the building 
ities had come to be good proving grounds for 


pr ‘ 
spective group leaders. 


he utilizati 4 
Aave tak utilization of these persons 1 


n the fusion groups might 
d each school faculty felt 


d 
Jien a EE, There was at 
ide expression which is ch 


Syste 

Ms, i Sey 65 

for ch The essence of this feeling is t j 
ore seriou: 


h 

ted in all-system reports 
r schools. It was 
might function 
oncerned; 


that 


™ pr 
Were be are and the like, which wou 
Satisfied y for change and serve as 2 stimulus to those who were 
with the status quo. 


Thi 
lS expectation was modified by experience. The radio 
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education group got far away from this belief if, indeed, such a 
pattern of thinking was ever prominent in that body's early 
deliberations. But some of the other groups labored for a time 
in the effort to produce a challenge of the type that has been 
described. In the long run, however, few came to place much 
dependence on final reports. Indeed the number of participants 
who relied upon systemwide pronouncements and agreements 
was measurably reduced in the course of the study. 


Advanced stages of study and effort 


Throughout the last year of the cooperative study, the divi- 
sional subcommittee continued to meet and to appraise the work 
of the various groups. Earlier activities of individual members— 
meetings with group chairmen, locating resources, and the like— 
were partly taken over by the chairmen of the citywide groups. 
Gradually the divisional subcommittee began to lose much of 
its service function. It came to confine its help to the building 
groups which were not served by citywide organizations and tO 
those beginning new ventures. 

Within the individual schools several developments were 
noticeable. There was a tendency for new study groups to be 
formed in areas which had proved to be profitable for other 
faculties, or which were being successfully explored by the city- 
wide organizations. There was also a marked readiness to ap- 
propriate procedures, such as those for the improvement © 
reading ability which had been experimentally developed in 4 


few of the schools. Larger percentages of the teaching staffs 
participated in the study groups. One principal reported in the 
fall of the third year that every faculty member, save one, was 
taking an active part in some phase of the program. This staff 
was contributing heavily to the building study groups, and was 
also keeping in touch with three of the all-city organizations: 
We quote from the ptincipal’s Teport: 


Twelve faculty members are active in our professional study 
group. One belongs to the citywide group on auditorium programs: 
Five make up the building 8roup on school marks, Ten belong t° 
the building group on home improvement, Three are making 4 
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special study of public relations. Two faculty members belong to 
the citywide group on reading, and one is a member of the district 


group on home economics.” 


Another junior high principal volunteered a final appraisal 
of the effort in which he and his classroom teachers had been 
engaged. We offer it as evidence of one instance of changed 
thinking—of recognition, that is to say, of the importance of 
felt need as the basis for group study. The experiences which 
the author cites may not have been wholly typical of the study 
Stoups in the other school settings. 


Our professional study group has served as a clearinghouse for 
all other study groups. . . . It seems to us that one of the most 
qp Portant accomplishments of all of our study groups has been that 

€ entire faculty has profited by the results achieved by each of 
a Stoups. One of the strong points of the homeroom study group 

as that it was tied up with the obvious needs of the faculty... . 
W eaknesses that caused the failure of some of the groups resulted, 

€ think, from the fact that they were not tied to any immediate 
sg of the members. Two groups that should have been splendid, 

€ one on marks and the one on school-community relations, did 


NOt succeed as building groups.® 


c These principals repeatedly gave the in-service program much 
redit for the ease with which all of the schools were able to 
Move into cooperative activities stimulated by the approach of 


War and our entrance into it. 

-42, practically every principal 
Js took one course 1n first aid; 
ncipals and many teach- 
Jasses assumed some of 


ang ne the spring semester of 1941 
iaj teacher in the junior high schoo k 
ers 7 (00k the advanced course also. All pri 

qualified as air-raid wardens. Defense ¢ 


thi 
E s that had been given to the weekly mee 


hysical fitness, and morale in the 


h probl iti 
ems as nutrition, 
j ed ed, were well attended. 


- These classes, if this they may be call 
1 

From i d the basis of = 
; ar rater) mittee prepared on the is of ques 
tionnai eport of the divisional subcom wel te junior high schools at the 
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Teachers who had been serving as leaders in the study groups be- 


came class leaders or co-chairmen with parents in planning for this 
work.® 


Despite the extra demands upon the teachers, a large number of 
building groups reported that they expected to carry on their work 


in the fall. Many teachers expressed the feeling that the stress of 
war makes it imperative that the groups be continued as a means 
of helping teach 


ers to maintain their morale and do better work.” 


In general the citywide groups showed greater persistence 
during the emergency months than the building groups. The 


chairman of the junior high divisional subcommittee made this 
concluding comment: 


From our experience there is a definite place for both the build- 
ing groups and the citywide groups. There are indications that the 
latter organizations continue their interest in the study over a longer 


period than many of the building groups. Whether this has been 
due to the nature of 


i the problems under consideration or to the 
personnel making up the group, I am not prepared to say. 


Summary and appraisal 


; be scored as contributions to the 
literature of group work. 


It must be noted that the 


: Plan of defining problems for study 
which has characterized much of the thinking about teacher 


° From a special memorandum, Se 


Ptember 8, 1949, 
* Final report to the Commission, 


p. 38. 
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sie aa was here reversed. The general planning commit- 
tion da ave had certain large problems in mind—teacher selec- 
ee promotion, interpersonal relations, community sup- 
aie understanding, and the like—but it was loath to deliver 
sai or the consideration of the buiiding groups. It relied, 
in es Upon being able to put particular group choices together 
ey oo would have meaning for the entire school sys- 
Siig the en this proved to be difficult, the general committee 
Some ae of going along with the current of local activity. 
Bet bef e problems and concerns of the building groups did 
But Be working bodies which were widely representative. 
wae € original impulse toward these problems continued to 
s e largely from the individual teacher or the individual 
chool. 
Mss of the problems attacked by the building groups were 
Fa to solution by these organizations; some were not 
bor 4 to methods of group study and a few were too difficult 
Ike resources. In part such failures were due to the un- 
nSt a ented demand for group leaders—a demand which could 
tici always be adequately supplied. But in most cases, the par- 
won were equal to the situation and the program itself 
i y have been the gainer from the scale on which it was de- 
eloped. 
— junior high schools of Houston w 
ed ng change in those aspects of their w t 
Without waiting for the approval of the entire school sys- 


*e . o 
fern Such areas include homeroom programs, the activity 
lod, audio-visual techniques, improved teaching of reading, 
informal teacher groups 


an : i 
2, the like. Single school faculties, u 
un a building, and the individual classroom teacher him- 

r action on these 


Self : : 
‘th Constituted the important agencies fo 
Nts. It is necessary to note, tOo, that the problem of com- 


Poi ra for a building faculty is somewhat simpler in such 
System an it is in connection with such poan as the grading 
quirin. home reports, cumulative records, a enterprises re- 
teach 8 the recasting of the schedule and the reassignment of 

ers. These call for long periods of development and group 


ere most successful in 
ork that can be modi- 
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approbation of a distinctive character, not just an understanding 


of what enterprising teachers are doing within the existing 
program and schedule. 


For problems of the i ea ri 
eral approval, the divisional subcommittee with its citywi 


questions about ma 


y in these more specialized 


ts enlargement was pending at the conclu- 
sion of the third year of the study, 


We may conclude by askin 


g if the original general planning 
committee needed to be conti 


inued. There was some sentiment 


ness. New, all-system ente 
relieving this unevennes 
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before group activities were being emphasized in the school 
Programs. Thus they had the advantage of grappling with a 
Working situation which was pretty much of their own making. 
They responded, as the reader ‘will recall, in quite different 
Ways but with good results in both cases. 

The planning committee of the Des Moines Public Schools, 
with which we shall now be concerned, was in quite a different 
Position. The system had a variegated array of committees and 
Working groups at the opening of the study. To be sure, new 
§toups which included teachers from all levels of the system, 
and which seemed to offer great promise, were rapidly formed. 
But alongside of these were working groups of other kinds 
Which had been in existence for a long time and which tended 
to keep their original functions. Most of these, were 'toncerned 
With curriculum revision and improvement. It was clear that the 
new planning agency could not discharge its responsibilities 
merely by increasing the number of study groups. The system 
Was more than adequately supplied already: It was a situation 
calling for direction and guidance—a hard beginning for class- 
oom teachers and principals who had little previous experi- 
nce in over-all planning. 

5 But the planning committee persevere 

Influence the program in several ways. It 
£xisting groups, set up a few new enterprises, 


into being more or less indirectly. Though it did not coordinate 
the activities of the system in the crossfertilizing sense in which 


a term is commonly used, it did accomplish those purposes 
OT Which it felt a strong commitment. 


d and came ultimately 
served some of the 
and brought others 


Background of the Des Moines situation 


At the time of the cooperative study of teacher education, 
there were 45 elementary schools in the Des Moines system, and 
re mior and senior high schools. Some 920 persons were di- 

€ctly connected with the instructional program, of whom rough- 


1y 850 were classroom teachers. The balance was made up of 
9 secondary principals, 21 directors 


elementa rincipals 
DE p cialized workers of vari- 


struction, and supervisors and spe 
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many working groups 
ffiliation with the co- 


come to be followed 
A general elementa 


necessity for Consolidatin 
mittees which Pertained 
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Cut a plan for rotation in office and election by constituent 
groups. 

There were also numerous discussion and study groups the 
duration of which was at the pleasure of the membership. Those 
made up of elementary teachers were organized about a single 
area of interest or an immediate problem. Some drew teachers 
from several buildings and had their own planning committees 
on programs and agenda. Others drew teachers from a single 
School or from neighboring districts and were organized along 
much the same lines in different sections of the city. Such groups 
utilized the assistance of the central office and tended to follow 
common study guides. Saturday and evening classes under ‘the 
Joint leadership of the director of industrial education and the 
director of art education were maintained for those wanting to 
build up resources in arts and crafts. 

Secondary teachers met somewhat less regularly than the mem- 
bers of the elementary staff. Except for the continuing com- 
Mittees of all-system makeup, the secondary discussion groups 
Were more casual in character than those which prevailed in the 
elementary schools. Two interlevel or cross-system groups were 
Just forming as the cooperative study started. Their purpose was 
to promote the broad use of community resources in the school 
Programs. Before much had been attempted in the work for the 

Ommission, it was decided that each of these groups should be 
composed of teachers, principals, and supervisors from all levels, 
and lay leaders of community organizations as well.” 

his account would be incomplete if it failed to mention the 
Ocal federation of teachers, whose executive council had be- 
Come a planning and strategy body of measurable influence. 
The federation had been in existence for more than two decades. 
ike other agencies of this type it had come to speak for the 
educational personnel on matters of salary, welfare, and the like. 
ti addition it had gone further than most local associations of 
teachers in sensitizing all parties to the need for representative- 
Ness in working groups. Two accepted principles of organiza- 


"For an extended account of the work of these groups, see Chapter IV. 
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tion owed their genesis to this agency. The first was that all 
the elements or segments in the teaching corps should have a 
place in any custom-breaking venture. The second incorporated 
within this pattern the idea of rotation in membership and 
election by constituent bodies. 

Lastly, we must mention the professional organizations—the 

_local branch of the Association for Childhood Education, the 
science clubs, and similar interest groups. These had come to 
emphasize about equally the personal-social needs of the mem- 
bers and their common interests in the educational program. 
They had been able to function without the executive commit- 
tees which seem inevitable in so many organizations, and which 
often rob members of the feeling of participation which they 
desire. 

We have noted that particular school systems come to have a 
characteristic thought pattern about change and improvement 
an influence which modifies much of what is done in the earlier 
stages of new ventures in cooperation. Such ideas are rarely 
reduced to writing, though they can usually be inferred from the 
more overt behavior in connection with stimulation and or- 
ganization. We may say with considerable assurance that the 
superintendent in Des Moines saw the changing teacher as the 
essential factor in the changing curriculum. He was but little 
concerned with oral commitments and surface adaptations, be- 
lieving rather in the efficacy of long-time leavening influences. 


There is evidence that he looked with favor upon developments 
in the elementary schools—the focusin: 


oe than upon special attainmen 
a He believed that the best results could be obtained by 
ringing. workers at the elementary level into close association 


rip the es forces. This explanation helps to account for 
e emphasis of the central staff upon new associations and inter- 


level enterprise, to the exclusion of much thinking about indi- 
vidual school faculties as working bodies 


Organizing for the cooperative study 


g of attention upon pupils 
t in the rich program of- 


An early Eeport to the Commission envisioned the planning 
committee as starting with an evaluation of the whole local pr” 
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gram of group activities. It indicated that the identification of 
problems which the teachers felt to be in need of study would 
be the first step. Continuing activities would be concerned with 
the organization of voluntary groups to attack one or two prob- 
lems which were deemed to be of the greatest importance. 
There was an underlying assumption here that must not be 
overlooked. It was believed that by concentrating attention upon 
the teacher and his growth needs, the’ planning committee could 
secure a basis for judging the sufficiency of the existing program. 
This task of weighing and comparing was not viewed as making 
formidable demands upon committee members—demands which 
Tequired deeper insights and broader backgrounds than were 
commonly possessed by representative teachers. 

The classroom teachers, too, had ideas about the composition 
of the planning committee. As discussions of the question were 
Continued in small group meetings, certain convictions began 
to emerge. There was a general feeling that the body should be 
small, though fully representative of all the various elements 
of the teaching corps. Expressions as to size appeared to favor 
the selection of ten elementary teachers and an equal number 
of secondary teachers as the nucleus of the committee. The feel- 
ing was widespread that representation from the central staff 
and from the body of principals should be limited, resulting 
in the final reservation of but three places for principals and 
Staff officers. The superintendent and local coordinator for the 
Study were authorized to meet with the committee, but were 
Not given voting status. There was rather general agreement 
that it would be necessary to work out a plan whereby the 
Various grade levels, geographical locations, departments of in- 
“ruction, and similar constituencies would be represented. 

ince the local teachers’ association had encountered the task of 
€veloping representative committees on various occasions, 1t 
Was assigned the job of setting up the 
th fone May judge the representativeness of such a group from 
€ teaching fields of its members, the first planning committee 

‘lly met the specifications which had been laid down. From 
the elementary schools there were three teachers of the primary 
Brades, four from the fused program, two from physical educa- 


procedure. 
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tion, and one from a special center for mentally retarded chil- 
dren. From the junior high schools there were two teachers of 
the social studies, two with English-Latin combinations, one of 
science, and one of art. Senior high members included one each 
from mathematics, social studies combined with speech, Eng- 
lish, and commercial subjects. The representative of the super- 
visors was the director of music education. These persons with 
one elementary and one secondary principal made up the roster. 

There were certain unanticipated results from this method of 
e the committee personnel corre- 
attendance districts added greatly 
vious contacts among members, 
n performing similar teaching 
orced to spend a relatively long 
ond this, the decision to include 
ral staff deprived the committee 
ding of the system as a whole 


‘ and wherein 
mentation, required individuals who could break their emo- 
tional connections with specialties, such as the primary depart- 


ment, or the like. But it must be noted again that this task was 


not fully understood. At the outset attention was concentrated 
on the general needs o 
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ioe booth teachers of the school system. After a brief 
lle cin o the cooperative study and its possibilities, the 
i an - in small groups for free discussion. The comments 
aut 6 = S Ap that were made in these meetings were recorded 
meie Eh t a basis for a more detailed inquiry. A subcom- 
Pac. Aaa ee committee constructed from these state- 
ONSU f orty-two specific items. These were presented to 
tice, Then or individual ratings as to timeliness and impor- 
a open Sung plan which has been adopted for this sketch 
iiilr tha six major headings of the original instrument, but 
se specific items have been recorded which were given 
acute” ratings by 40 percent or more of the respondents. 


Specific Statements 

The education of parents to appreciate 

school problems. 

Greater knowledge of community re- 

sources; better techniques in the use of 

such resources. 

Better understanding of the child’s 

needs, his growth, and his interests at 

Teacher different age levels. R A 

r welfare Need for relieving time pressure; limit- 
ing the number of committees on which 
a teacher may serve; providing social 
contacts for new teachers with other 
teachers; reconsideration of teachers’ 
meetings with regard to purpose; credit 
alary schedule for travel. 


on the s 
More common agreement as to proce- 


dures and desired outcomes in regard 
to discipline, pupil responsibility, stand- 
ards of good teaching, the purpose of 
education in a democracy; cooperation 
among teachers on discipline; super- 
visors to teach for observation by their 


teachers. 


Areas 


H 
Ome-school relations 


Cc . 
ommuni ty resources 


Understanding children 


et 
nad understanding of 
ctives and procedures 


speitional area deserves mention at this point although no 
c item within its range was rated “acute by as many as 
Percent of the respondents. This had to do with the teacher’s 
tural and social development. The needs classifiable under 
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this heading were considered too important to be ignored by 
the planning committee in its subsequent activities. dea 

Though the task of sounding the teachers was well handler : 
immediate implications for the action of the planning commit 
tee were none too clear. There were no ready answers as to how 
the existing program could contribute to a “better understand- 
ing of objectives and procedures,” for example. And though the 
committee felt responsible for seeing that progress was mg 
made upon these problems, it was well into the second year O 


, z > e 
the cooperative study before this commitment began to b 
realized in action. 


The Thursday night meetings 


By the fall of 1940, the planning committee felt it imperative 
to take some action to carry out the pooled judgments of the 
teaching staff. Among the proposals under consideration was One 
which involved the holding of a winter institute for every- 
body in the system. This idea had been discussed in September 
at a conference before school opened, and had been submitted 
with a favorable recommendation to the planning body. It was 
felt that by having all continuing committees and study groups 
meet on the same day and at the same place, 
teachers would be lightened, while many other 
be readily served. Not least among these woul 
tunities for recreation and social exchange. 
It was therefore decided to 
one of the hi 


the pressure 0? 
objectives could 
d be the oppo 


meeting com y groups would be scheduled, t 
gether with recreational activities and new enterprises which ha! 
not yet achieved permanent status. 


This project brought together individuals who were working 
currently in three or four types of activity. There were some 
new groups which owed their Support to the system’s participa- 


Sanit : $ jous 
tion in the cooperative study; these were concerned with variou 
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aspects of the community, the improvement of home-school 
relations, evaluation of the elementary program, appraisal of 
teacher-growth activities, and items of teacher welfare aside 
from the general problem of economizing time. There were cul- 
tural and recreational groups concerned with woodwork, metal 
work, foods and sewing, crafts, flower arrangement, music, danc- 
ing, and games. Curriculum committees of varied type and 
level were scheduled at one of the work sessions. The planning 
committee, the general elementary committee, and special com- 
mittees of the teachers’ federation and the system's policies coun- 
cil also found a place. 

A Problems of management and scheduling occu 
tion of the planning committee for the first mon 
periment, though it relied largely upon subcommittees for 
pees functions. Several difficulties attended this matter 
Wis eduling which were never quite satisfactorily worked out. 

hile the use of a single night for practically all meetings did 
Mean a real saving of the teachers’ time, it did so at the price of 


€stricting choice in participation. Members of the curriculum 


cı i . . 
Ommittees, for example, had as their alternatives for the second 
he newer undertakings 


a on these Thursday nights only t 
in € recreational and cultural activities. As a result, the meet- 
rie were in the last analysis very much more successful as 
Ee for promoting mutual acquaintance and personal de- 
pment than as means for changing local practice. 
ee schedule likewise complicated the problem of adequate 
aed leadership since each person had to be restricted to but 
oa itteG, Supervisors lent their aid, but were themselves 
le to attend more than one committee meeting each session. 
urthermore, the size and spread of the undertakings prevented 
Members of the planning committee from having much first- 
‘and oing on. Hence it assumed 
tter of committee or group 
of self-dependence 


pied the atten- 
ths of the ex- 
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Nevertheless the project caught on and quickly developed 
enthusiasm and support. It continued throughout its second 
year, the third year of the cooperative study, with remarkable 
attendance records. During this year, those who came to the 
afternoon session numbered in excess of 330 on the average— 
more than a third of the total staff: nearly 250 stayed through 
the dinner hour, while some 200 (including newcomers as well 
as some overlap from the first session) met with the groups 
scheduled for the evening period. These figures, of course, 1D- 
clude persons whose attendance fluctuated. The final check on 
the second year’s sessions brought returns from 339 persons of 


whom nearly half claimed regular attendance while upwards 
of 20 percent described their attendance as “frequent.” 


The planning committee and the full program of activities 


We cannot take the Space to chronicle all of the developments 
in the Des Moines program with the completeness which has 
been accorded the genesis of the planning committee and its 
earlier tasks. To treat each event in its full relationship to the 
others would make the story hopelessly long. Hence reliance 
will be placed on a listing of the major activities which devel- 
oped from the time the cooperative study began to the end of 
its third year. The planning committee will be retained as the 
point of reference in this connection, though it had little tO 


me of the activities, Our scheme will show those 
which the committee 


tinguished from others in which i 


: ild 
ucation; home-school relations; chil 
growth and developme 
fare; and evaluation,12 


“Note that this classification omitted one category of the original inquiry, 
“better understanding of objectives and Procedures"—and added “evaluation: 
See p. 79. 
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3. Inauguration of a house organ to serve as an agency of com- 
munication for the whole teacher education project. 

4. Providing service to relatively independent and self-propelling 
groups, notably the ones working on community study and 
community resources; the committee supplied a consultant 
for which it had recognized a need. 

- Maintaining close working relations with the study group on 
evaluation; for a time membership of the two bodies partly 
overlapped—to the advantage of each. 

6. Sponsorship of the local workshop of 1940; management and 
Staffing being shared with the central office, The problems 
identified by the committee became one of the planning bases. 

7. Planning the conference before school opened in 1940 in such 
a way as to enlist the interest of other teachers in the study 
groups under the six attack areas; also help in sharpening 
these attacks. 

. Initiation and direction of the Thursday night meetings. 

- Provision for new experiences in the arts and crafts by way 
of the Thursday night meetings and local workshops, thus 
accelerating the interests of the teachers in these areas. 

. Planning and managing the local workshop of 1941; arranged 

in part to further the needs of some of the current study 

groups. 

Reconsideration of the problems t 

ranked for importance at the outset of the study; 

Dev Mais constituted an appraisal of the sum total of effort. , 

Senge receiving little or no attention from the planning 

Ittee; é 


cr 


wom 


hat were identified and 
in a sense 


ll. 


schools: 
the principal and 
this grew from at- 


I, Study groups of three types in individual 
a. Regular-year workshop conducted by 
faculties of three elementary schools; 
tendance at the first summer workshop. 

b. Study groups in the junior high schools; teachers met dur- 
ing the first hour of certain school days by grade levels, 
homeroom groups, individuals teaching the same children, 


and the like. 

c. Building conferences spon 
adjustment; these were ca 
been referred to the departmen 
year they were the most important c. 

2 ne center. 
© Viscussion and study group © 
8toup depended upon the centr 


sored by the department of pupil 
lled to study children who had 
t. Throughout the third 
hild study activities of 


f elementary principals; this 
al staff for counsel and was 
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not in close touch with the study activities sponsored by the 
planning committee. 


3. Secondary principals’ workshop in the summer of 1942; the 
group relied upon the central staff for assistance. 

4. Changes in the interview procedure for candidates for teach- 
ing positions, and variations in the three-year program of 
induction for new teachers. Here again the leading spirits were 


on the central staff. 

It is plain from reading these lists that the planning commit- 
tee was much more than a scheduling and program-making 
agency. It brought certain activities into mutually supporting 
relationships. Perhaps its best work in this connection was the 
interaction fostered among the study groups, the pre-opening 
conference, and the summer workshops.: Yet the committee 
did not reach out to make sure that these activities were fertiliz- 
ing the enterprises in individual schools; nor did it make con- 
nection with the coexisting efforts of the principals. 


Checking the effectiveness of the program 


At various times th 
continue its sponsore: 


3 The way in whi ular 
school year has been treated in Chapter’ v fitted to the program of the reg 
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instrument which had been submitted for teacher ratings in the 
first year of the study. Coming at the end of the third year, this 
activity afforded an interesting appraisal of the whole program 
1n so far as it had affected the needs and attitudes of the teachers. 
: Careful study of the new responses showed significant changes 
in teacher sensitivity and need. These were most marked in the 
i classified under “community resources” and “teacher wel- 
on, ** Whereas 6] percent of the respondents had felt a need 
greater knowledge of community resources in 1940, the per- 
centage expressing this desire had fallen to 11 in 1942. Items 
€xpressing the need for relieving time pressure continued to be 
important for a third of the respondents; but this represented a 
pecuctian from the earlier inquiry when half of the contributors 
ne this concern. Similar reductions in attention or 
era were registered for the other statements listed under 
hie welfare. Those items expressing the desire for growth 
gh recreational activities, through experiences 1n the arts, 
and through informal discussion fell from an earlier level 
around 30 percent to an average of about 12 percent. 
2 we Contrast, statements dealing with home-school rel 
ap iea their former status. The desire to educate parents to 
BE €clate school problems remained in its former position p 
ie aen most widely shared by the respondents. Most : 
ii “rman which were pointed toward a better understan - 
he children showed only minor reductions of attention and 
‘crest. The leading item—a better understanding of the 
Child's needs, his growth, and his interests at different age levels— 
a slightly higher rank in 1942 than in 1940. Specific state- 
cl mis expressing the need for a better understanding among 
assroom teachers and administrators as to school objectives and 
hee dures retained the high status of the first inquiry. One of 
up a asking for more cooperation in matters of discipline, came 
Pe in a rank of thirteenth to the secon 
ncern. 
Te concede that teachers in general com 
problem when they know that somet 


ations 


d item in order of great- 


e to have less inter- 
hing is being done 


i See 7 , 
P. 79 of this sketch. 
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than the study of com 
This whole line of 
teachers of Des Moine 


munity resources. 


it could have said: “Th 
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needs in these areas.” The planning committee was inclined 
toward the second of these decisions as to next steps and con- 
siderations to this effect were under discussion in the last months 


of the Commission’s field program. 


An appraisal of the Des Moines program 


It will be recalled that, at the outset of the cooperative study, 
the superintendent saw the changing teacher as the best guaran- 
tee of a changing curriculum. He believed that shared responsi- 
bility was fundamental to the success of a long-time program, 
and that teacher motivation and teacher leadership would be 
Mteracting elements in any enterprise having positive influence 
upon change. It is now time to cast up the score. To what extent 
did the plan succeed? What local factors interfered with its 
Success? How does group study on so many fronts bring about 
adjustments to a changing scene? 

Since the Thursday meetings came to represent a cross-section 
of the working program, we may find a partial answer to these 
Westions in the comparative attendance figures for the different 
Projects, For this purpose it will be necessary to use the second 
Year, 1941.49, rather than the trial year of this effort.” Apart 

tom occasional lectures and open-house sessions, and disre- 
eg the figures for the dinner hour, the gross attendance for 

TIctly working or recreational groups approximated 5,000 for 

€ year, This meant an average of more than 200 persons for 
“ach of the twenty-four sessions. (There were two sessions 
Scheduled on each of the twelve meeting days during the year.) 

The study groups with interlevel membership—on child 
Stowth and development, community resources, audio-visual 
aids, and the like—made up 17 percent of the gross attendance. 

bis may seem rather small but it constituted a beginning. Com- 
Mittees and representative groups of teachers meeting by subject 
; ‘Visions or by grade levels—on elementary arithmetic, English 
™ the junior high schools, the curriculum in grades 4 to 6, and 


is . s, 

Re P i mittee on their questionnaire on 

t Port from the Des Moines evaluation comm! n estic 

T hursday eit cacetome, 1941-42; Table I (with omissions as indicated), pp. 
(mimeographed). i 
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the like—and the various clubs with subject-matter interests 
accounted for 37 percent of the total. If to these be added the 
meetings of nurses, remedial teachers, and groups with distinc- 
tive teaching tasks, the total would become 43 percent. Recrea- 
tion groups accounted for 20 percent of the attendance. The 
planning committee, the school policies council, and the execu- 
tive council of the teachers’ federation together made up another 
17 percent. Special groups concerned with defense and current 
matters of a temporary character contributed the remaining 3 
percent. , 
The most obvious conclusion to be drawn from these data is 
that the new ensembles of effort— 
. to make a very noticeable impress: 


ture for working on the curriculum. This statement is made with 
the qualification that the leavening influence of new types of 
activity frequently goes beyond what might be expected from 
the mere number of participants. Available data do not show 
to what extent secondary teachers were participants in the inter- 
level groups. But even if they had constituted half of the total 
membership, the Thursday meetings could have made but a 
modest beginning on the program of citywide interaction which 
the superintendent had envisioned. 

We should not by any means minimize the probability that 
the larger contacts of these meetings brought about valuable 


changes of attitude and Perspective. The opportunities in the 
arts, in the recreational activities, 


and conversation were i 


the interlevel groups—had yet 
ion upon the customary struc- 


erials, 
sonal relations. As has already been Suggested, it was in all like- 
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lihood in these respects—toward changes the classroom teacher 
himself could make—that the Thursday meetings paid their best 
dividends. 

There are, of course, in any school or system program many 
controls affecting the scope and even the direction of particular 
teacher activities. These lie beyond the powers of individuals 
and small groups to affect. Some are inherent in the customs of 
central management and procedure that have come down from 
distant periods; others are resident in the practice that has be- 
come customary for individual schools. Such controls influence 
What the teacher does and how he works in most intimate 
fashion. To change them, if they work in undesirable directions, 
calls for a growing awareness of their unfortunate effects on 
both pupil and teacher alike. Adjustments in this area cannot 
be made without the sanctions of large groups; they do not 
Simply follow “in due course” as individuals here and there 
Sain new perspective. 

It is only fair to say that the Des Mo 
designed to bring about immediate chan; sora 
character, We have introduced these distinctions at this point 
to show that the conceptions of “changing teachers” and “chang- 
Mg schools” are not wholly identical. The teacher with new 
Perspective and a better grasp of resources can effect many sig- 
nificant changes, but he cannot make much of a dent upon a lot 
of things that need to be remedied. Further support for this 


Position will be offered in subsequent chapters: 


4 final look at the problem of central planning 
earlier course of the plan- 
the appraisal of the whole 


ines program was not 
ges in controls of this 


_We may now review rapidly the 


ni ka 1 
Ng committee: its commitment for ‘ 
Program of teacher education; its reliance upon the common 


Concerns of the teachers for guidance in this task; its growing 
Tealization that the appraisal job was more difficult than had 
een, assumed; and its taking over of a series of mutually sup- 
Porting enterprises within, but not encompassing, the full cur- 
rent of activity in Des Moines. Each of these developments has 
cen underlined in the narrative. Their enumeration here serves 
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only to lead up to the point of greatest significance for our pur- 
poses. This is the ultimate realization that the program as a 
whole was uneven. It had its high spots and its low spots. And 
the latter were not being affected as rapidly as one might wish. 

The evaluation of a single strand of activities, such as the 

interlevel study groups, for example, is extremely difficult. The 
members of these groups were having other experiences which 
may have facilitated or interfered with the attitudes and in- 
sights they were developing in the study groups. Some of these 
might even have surpassed the group experiences in general 
effectiveness. To assume, therefore, that favorable indices of 
change among participants were due solely or even mainly to 
the study experiences is to ignore all the rest that occurred. To 
separate out the influence of Participation in study groups is 
accordingly next to impossible. 
. It is much easier, as well as more reliable, to set up the evalua- 
tion scheme in a way that takes account of all that has hap- 
pened. In essence this was the procedure used by the planning 
committee in its second check upon the teachers’ concerns. 
When the committee began to compare the two returns, it 
found that some of the outcomes expected of the program were 
being realized very slowly if at all. And once the committee en- 
tered upon the task of general appraisal, it was face to face with 
the issue of becoming an agency for over-all strategy and co- 
ordination. 

There are certain limitations on the scope of coordination 
which need to be borne in mind in this connection. With such 
a wealth of agencies and group activities the planning commit- 

ade sure that all were working to fill 
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mutual crossfertilization of these groups. And the basis for such 
plans might have been found in an evaluation of the type 
attempted or one growing out of the firsthand contacts of com- 


mittee members. 

On the matter of appraisal through personal participation 
the planning committee was definitely handicapped. The initial 
advantage of a small, compact body became a liability here. And 
the restriction of the membership to classroom teachers, or very 
largely so, served to cut down the contacts which each member 
might have with study groups and special committees. Princi- 
pals and central office personnel have more freedom to visit 
around, both from the standpoint of time and from the nature 
Of their positions. Moreover, the task of over-all strategy and 
Coordination is not particularly served by a committee that is 
Keyed into building constituencies and other structural types 
bes representation. Of course, this could not have been foreseen 
at the time the makeup of the committee was determined. 

From this distance it appears that a solution might have been 
found in the creation of some sort of advisory body made up of 
Members from each of the study groups. Though less effective, 
Perhaps, than the divisional subcommittees described in the 
Previous sketch, such a body would have been more in keeping 
With the all-system motif of the activities sponsored in Des 

foines, Finally, we must again emphasize that the planning 
Committee of this school system faced a more complex situation 
than did those described in the two previous accounts. Its con- 
Ception of its initial role was unduly modest. The time came 
When it had to face the problem of becoming an agency for 
Ong-time strategy. The nature of a program of group actyires 
tends, in our judgment, to make this situation inevitable. 


GENERAL CONGLUSIONS 


These sketches have shown how three systems sought the 
assistance and support of teachers for a program of in-service 
education, They have shown that the teachers responded well 
1 the invitation to plan and direct this effort. Members of the 

recting groups had a good time. They were stimulated and en- 
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riched by this new responsibility. There are no cases on record 
where any persons withdrew because of the hours required for 
the numerous meetings of the general committee, or because of 
a feeling of futility. Indeed, as teachers took over new responsi- 
bilities connected with the study, there were numerous instances 
of their disregard of time pressure. The load, as measured in 


working hours, was often heavy, but not much was said about it; 
satisfactions were more than compensating. 


Beyond these evidences of stimulation and heightened morale, 
which were but lightly touche 


d in the Narratives, the accounts 
have shown the essentially practical character of the teachers 
drives and contributions. Once the studies had got under way, 


ized this practical characteristic 


varying success the committees sought also to connect the obvi- 


ous concerns and drives of the staff with the resources made 
available by the Commission. And while the help supplied from 
outside the systems was an im 
the stories h 
of professio 

Amid th 
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agency or official. Such differences of judgment are to be ex- 
pected and indeed are inevitable. 


Some relevant generalizations 


It 1s not our intention to leave the impression that these three 
narratives permit little in the way of synthesis, that each experi- 
ence was unique and that therefore no generalizations are pos- 
oie ha believe that the common elements, perhaps we should 

y the common lessons, are both numerous and significant. At 
this point, therefore, we shall attempt to pull some of these 
together. 

The key concept of an in-service program as developed by 
ee centers has to do with a combination or aggregate of work- 
Micah oups held together, though somewhat loosely, bya central 

mittee. There is a great difference between this conception 
and that of a single working group with authorized subcom- 
Mittees of ad hoc character. It is the latter conception which 
as been used most often by teachers’ organizations, by superin- 
tendents’ councils, and in various attempts to bring all educa- 
tional employees into a common, deliberative organization. We 
PG no quarrel with it. But we should like to point out Bos 
Rae, is a strong temptation, indeed a prevailing tendency, or 
alized bodies of this character to confine their attention to 

a Narrow range of problems or issues. Concern with every aspect 


on the other hand, must envision a 
s. It cannot be 


ficient and 


ee improved program, ; 
ek number of fairly autonomous working group 
oo and furthered by a single body however e 
Mpetent its personnel may become. 
ane second conception of in-service € y 
Perience of the cooperative study was almost as important as 
the first, is that the program must begin with tasks which seem 
to be practical and immediate. Sometimes these are jobs re- 
a tig an all-system approach; more often they are tasks which 
thelma ee for a single building faculty. But in either case 
T success is dependent upon the recognition that. activities 
9 not foster teacher growth unless they also serve the needs of 


ducation, which in the 
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pupils and society at the same time. To be effective and i 
ous, in-service education must be concerned with all experien 
of teachers and it must start where the teachers are. : 

Is the task of directing a program as here conceived too much 
for planning committees? We think not. But there are src 
ways of working which will go far to insure the success of suc 
ventures. Some of these may be inferred without much elabora- 
tion from the preceding pages. Others depend upon the pa 
bined experiences of all centers in the cooperative study an 
the pooled judgments of the field coordinators. i 

The first of the conclusions we have to offer in this connec- 
tion deals with the planning committee's conception of its own 
role. New organizations of this sort usually come into existence 
against a background of certain expectations—may be thought 
of, indeed, as having been given particular mandates in terms 
of local thinking. But as the committee proceeds to work, ex- 
perience changes the importance attached to different items by 
the members. In Newton, for instance, the planning body S 
inheritance was represented by the local demand for relief in 


the noninstructional load and for a common philosophy. When 
the committee became concerned with long- 
alternate ways of achieving them, it had difficu 
understood. This was not an isolated experien 
shifts of emphasis with the personnel as a wh 
will always call for creative thinking and effor 
been set on the basis of voluntary contributi 
are hard to change. How to accomplish thi 
undue frustration and misunderstanding cons 
one task for planning committees. 
Our second conclusion d 


eals with evaluation. Stocktaking 
and appraisal of effort, reinte 


time goals and 
lty making itself 
ce; sharing such 
ole is a task that 
t. Goals that have 
ons from teachers 
s without causing 
titutes the number 


on can basically change the com- 
mittee’s job. When, for instance, a planning body starts to 
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appraise a program of in-service education, it is bound to dis- 
cover a good deal of unevenness. The question then immediate- 
ly arises as to how the committee can function as an agency for 
over-all strategy and coordination. No longer can it be content 
to confine its attention to its former, limited assignment. 

“Coordination” in the sense employed here does not mean 
the holding of every working group to a single set of purposes. 
Nor does it mean the sponsoring of only those groups whose 
decisions can be anticipated. It does mean the making of plans 
and provisions for crossfertilization and exchange. It means the 
nurturing of new projects and yeasty groups whose activities 
Will supplement, and sometimes challenge, the thinking of 
other groups. An enlarged concept of coordination constitutes 
our third finding or conclusion. 

When the method of group study ! 
of close working relations between the planning committee and 
the various working groups becomes definitely a problem. It is 
here that central committees need to exercise their best talents. 
The method of the Houston teachers of shuttling back and forth 
between all-city and building groups represents a creative solu- 
tion to this difficulty. For a planning committee must keep sig- 
nificantly in touch with all that is going on; if it does not do so 
it will soon become a futile agency. 


has caught on, the matter 


S z 
Ome suggestions on procedure 
rative study has something to 


The experience of the coope i ; 
understanding of democratic 


Contribute, furthermore, to an nocral 
Procedure and methods of group work. It may be said with 
Considerable emphasis that the planning committees of the 
Several school systems found their best usefulness as deliberative 
; Odies rather than as agenc-es for direct action. This fact has 
Implications, of course, for optimum size. There were a few 
instances of planning bodies made up of forty or fifty members. 

hese found, however, that to do effective work they needed to 

Teak up into subgroups not unlike the study groups that came 
to the fore in other centers. Quite frequently, in such cases, 
Most of the attention of the larger body was devoted to hearing 
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reports from the smaller groups; this was generally felt to be a 
waste of time. Divisional subcommittees which partly over- 
lapped the main committee in membership were used success- 
fully in one or two places, as for instance in Houston. This sort 
of thing appeared to offer the best solution when a small body 
could not be accepted locally as Tepresentative of the whole 
school system. For we can say quite definitely that no large 
planning committees achieved much success. : 
The reason for setting up large committees, of course, was in 
order to secure representation of all educational levels and the 
central office, administrators and classroom teachers, different 
elementary grades, subject-matter interests, and the like. This 
standard of representativeness was usually accompanied by pro- 
vision for short terms and rotation of members in office. Both 
considerations were widely thought of as required by democracy 


and there is much in our general culture to support this view. 


It is accepted in teachers’ organizations where the pattern of 
building constituencies for d 


elegate bodies has been well estab- 
lished. But most organizations of this sort were formed to bring 
about action on quite specific issues affecting many people. In 
such cases both tepresentativeness and rotation in service are 
obviously essential. 


At the outset of the 
widespread that the pl 
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mittee can set in motion the forces that may ultimately chal- 
lenge basic structure, but it cannot itself complete this task. 
Once this function of the planning committee is clearly seen 
and accepted, the idea of representing the constituency becomes 
less important. Members should, of course, be elected by their 
associates, if the aim is that of democratic procedure, but the 
choice should be for reasons other than an individual's position 
in a certain type of school or grade, or his ability to promote 
certain “interests.” In proportion as the election brings together 
Persons of vision and ability from all over the school system, and 
in proportion as they become a mutually stimulating working 
body, the need for rotation in office likewise becomes less in- 
sistent. This does not mean that new members should not be 
added from time to time. It does mean that a pattern of rapid 
turnover—often with members serving no more than two years 
each—is based upon assumptions as to function that do not apply 
to planning bodies as they defined themselves in our experience. 
Changes in membership invariably produced a noticeable re- 
&ression in planning efficiency. 

: But the small, compact committee 
tively did have difficulty in establishing 
tions of the teaching body. We believe that this was not a weak- 
ness inherent in small organizations as such, but one which was 
conditioned by the pioneer character of this effort and the pre- 
vailing conception of what it was to do. After all, the school 
System as a whole did not go through the educational experi- 


ence that changed the committee's idea of its proper role. 
eachers were often puzzled as to what was actually being ac- 
ork of the planning group 


complished. Efforts to publicize the w pi 
through written communication proved unavailing. The best 
Means of communication discovered in the cooperative study 
Were those open-house and opening-week affairs, like the Insti- 
tute Day in Newton, when all going enterprises were discussed 
ìn an atmosphere of working sociability. Round tables and 
Other forms of active participation were offered to the total 
Personnel, on such occasions, and invitations were extended to 


take part in the program of study groups: 


s that planned so effec- 
themselves in the affec- 


MI 


The Work of School Policies 
Councils 


Tue precepinc chapter was concerned with the participa- 
tion of the professional staffs of a number of school systems % 
what seemed at the outset to be a self-contained enterprise, th 
promotion of growth in service. The current chapter will = 
be concerned with teacher participation, this time with its ee 
general aspects. And naturally the two treatments will oo 
many points of intersection. The reader will remember that t i 
effort to facilitate teacher growth did not always continue r : 
single-purposed enterprise. Early attempts to center upon T 
gaps and omissions in existing programs of teacher education x 
service were soon supplemented by efforts to improve schoo 
programs, to improve curricula and teaching methods, and to 
create or rebuild certain sensitivities and understandings. 

In similar fashion this chapter will show that the attempt tO 


. ania a ok ‘ in 
increase teacher participation in administration, now well 
its second decade, has not remai 


Where once the stress was la 


j . . 2 l- 
id upon the clarification and in 
provement of existin 


g policies and practices, the emphasis 15 
ith the development of group 
as a whole. This is sometimes 
unity for each member of the 
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would seem that councils on school policy and planning com- 
mittees have functions that complement rather than duplicate 
each other. Such a conclusion, however, looks quite a way into 
the future. It is advanced at this point only to help give a sense 
of direction to the analysis which follows. 


Tue SIGNIFICANCE OF TEACHER PARTICIPATION 
IN ADMINISTRATION 


In essence the movement toward including classroom teachers 


in administration has been an attack upon the existing pattern 
of school organization. The particular aspect under treatment 
has been the line setup and its customary functioning; fre- 
quently the phrase “line and staff” has been designated to 
identify the system. The line conception is that of a series of 


Officers from the commander in chief to the one of lowest rank. 
ible to 


Each person in the line is in greater or less degree responsi 
the one next above for the performance of his duties. And, in 
general, the directon of communication of suggestions and di- 
rectives is downward. In this array of positions, superintendents 
and certain staff officers have frequently been designated as ` 
€xecutives. In connection with their work there has been much 
discussion of purely administrative functions. From them the 
line has descended to principals and lastly to classroom teachers. 
Positions and responsibilities have been kept in place in these 
arrangements through titles and other symbols of status, through 
diagrams of descending authority (or ascending responsibility), 


through the development of books of rules and regulations, and 
through occasional attempts to parcel out responsibilities under 


given functions. It is true that the full and deleterious effects of 
these Conceptions have been somewhat mitigated in practice 
through the frequent utilization of ad hoc committees on which 
Classroom teachers are represented, and through the failure of 
many systems to develop rules and regulations which go seriously 
into the allocation of functions. Yet there have been certain 
Survivals in practice which keep the teaching staff out of the 
deliberative councils of the system. Among these, to give one 
illustration, has been the administrative meeting of principals 
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with the superintendent and his chief advisers; here policies and 
procedures are frequently decided and classroom teachers have 
only such representation as is voiced informally through their 
principals. 

‘In discussions of teacher participation, or of democratic ad- 
ministration as it is frequently called, and in individual formula- 
tions of plans for effecting these ends, direct attacks upon this 
line conception have been conspicuously few in number. This 
may have been due to strategic reasons, since most school ad- 
ministrators have grown up with the order we have just 
sketched. At any rate, many analysts have evidenced a desire to 
hold on to as much of the old as ‘possible while providing ways 
and means for such innovations as teachers’ councils to func- 
tion. Others have drawn distinctions of doubtful value and made 
irrelevant generalizations when they tried to interpret the ex- 
periences of school systems that have experimented along these 
lines. The net result of all this, beyond the possible advantage 
of obtaining a hearing, has been to add confusion where clarity 
is greatly needed. Several misconceptions need to be corrected 
if one is to understand the full implication of teacher participa- 


ve, moreover, that the time is 
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trative agents is often designated. The areas amenable to policy 
consideration and the forces that supply the impetus for pro- 
Posals of policy caliber are more numerous than is commonly 
believed. 


The selectiveness of board action 


The board of education is by law the policy-making, mana- 
serial, and controlling agency with respect to all matters affect- 
Ing the administration of the public school system, within the 
Statutes and their clarifying legal decisions and within consti- 
tutional guarantees. But education is dynamic, ever changing, 
and ever increasing in complexity. In response to this situation, 
boards of education have been inclined to reserve legislative 
and policy-determining rights in certain phases and areas of 
education and have passed other rights of the same sort to the 
educational personnel—without much note or comment. What 
boards have reserved for firsthand consideration and legislation 
1S conditioned by many variables: local custom, the sore spots 
Of previous administrations, the size of the system and its re- 
lated volume of decisions, the personal equation of the super- 
tendent, the trouble spots in the community—issues rooted in 
rapidly changing situations (such as the relation between the 

1 profession) and the 


oai health department and the medica 
e. 


Most discussions of democratic administration have ov 
looked the tendency of school boards to pay attention to the 
things to which they wish to give attention and turn over the 
rest to their constituted agents. The reasons for this oversight 
have not lain very deep. They inhere for the most part in the 
effort to hold intact the traditional conception of school or- 


Sanization. The superintendent's status in this conception 1s 


Maintained b kine him responsible for everything that oc- 
vse ae p to whom he dele- 


@ : : 
urs, He has under him a line of subordinates 
Sates certain responsibilities and with whom he formulates the 


Policies and working procedures of the school system. Above 
„m in this hierarchy is the board of education, whose function 
1s confined to the consideration of policies and other matters 


er- 
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upon recommendation of the superintendent. Through the 
superintendent the board holds all administrative agents re- 
sponsible for the satisfactory execution of its approved policies. 
And thus comes into being the separation of policy making and 
policy execution, with attendant concern for keeping the board 
out of the executive or administrative functions. 

It must be observed, however, that this description of the 
working relations of superintendent and board is applicable to 
but a fraction of the sum total of school policies. For such spe- 
cific instruments as the salary schedule, the retirement pension 
plan, the annual budget, and similar composites of policy and 
administration it is both accurate and useful. Sears has given 
these instruments the descriptive title of “paper machinery” of 
the school. But to apply such allocations of function to policy 
making in general would greatly confuse the situation. Large 


school systems could hardly run a week under such a distribution 
of responsibilities. Matters of emergency character are constantly 
arising, and decisions in regard to their disposition become poli- 


ng characteristics. In due time 


P regularly and are decided by ad- 
-planning groups, guidance offi- 
dual schools. School board mem- 


ay well imagine the confusion that 
large system by the announcement 
Onsideration to debatable matters 
Program, for example, or the rela- 
ogram to the program of adminis- 


* Jesse B. Sears, Cit School Admini: i „Hill 
Book Company, 1938), pp. 11-12. ministrative Controls (New York: McGraw-Hi 
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tering standard tests. Some body makes and maintains policies 
along these lines, but it is not the board of education. 

Finally, and perhaps most important of all, there are any num- 
ber of procedural customs and general policies which are ordi- 
narily taken for granted. Many of these obtained their status at 
a date more distant than the beginning term of the typical board 
member. We refer now to such things as the length of the school 
day, the distribution of the junior high pupil's time, the utiliza- 
on of special teachers or special supervisors, methods of grant- 
ing individual honors and awards, pupil-accounting methods 
and reports, and hundreds of other operational decisions reflect- 
ing what may be called the systematization of the school or- 
ganism. The board seldom hears much about these in a school 
System which operates with smoothness and dispatch. Moreover, 
to attempt to anchor these in some form of general statement for 
board approval would not only mystify these ladies and gentle- 
men but would be opposed to the public interest. Yet many of 
these practices and decisions need to be re-examined; they need 
to be scrutinized in the light of the best thinking about pupil 
Needs and society's interests in this day and age. It is toward this 
task that current thinking about teacher participation in ad- 
Ministration should look forward. Progress in this direction will 
not be helped, indeed it will be impeded, by a conceptual or- 
ganization which makes the board of education an interested 
Party in all policies and procedures of venerable standing. 

Some writers have attempted to bridge these difficulties—the 
tendencies of school boards and of teachers’ councils to be selec- 
tive in their attention—by distinguishing between policies of 
Major and minor importance. Only the major policies, in their 
pinion, should be scrutinized by representative assemblies of 
the educational personnel. 

i i s i rity for final decisions must 
ee pe et view a and commonly held, it must not 
; € conceived too narrowly. There are many policies which rest upon 

© exact technical knowledge possessed only by the personnel of 


a modern school system. Very rarely, however, does a policy of major 
™portance fail ta: kate implications for the pupils, the board of 
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education, and the commu 
lated, and recommendatio 
been provided for partici 
cerned.? 


nity at large. Such policies can be formu- 
ns prepared, only after opportunity has 
pation by all individuals and groups con- 


Only functions and problems of major importance should be 
included {in th 
organization make any other plan 
these matters of first rank are co- 


i hea 
co : : 1 

aboration and keeps rowing concerns from being per 
not mean that the board should not reac? 


Olicy whi es dly, oF 
Hat it may. not ales Cy which seems to be working badly 


: z € a policy for which it has accepted n° 
Previous responsibility, It does mean that the whole fabric of 
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each of these categories. This conception is vulnerable on two 
counts: classroom teachers are administrative agents of im- 
portance; and principals owe their administrative effectiveness 
to their functioning with teachers. To see the principalship as 
the antenna of the chief executive is to miss the function which 
the teaching staff can and does perform in administration and in 
the appraisal of the workings of a given policy. 

In support of these statements one needs only to list a few of 
the policies with respect to which the classroom teacher is the 
chief administrative agent, or toward the successful implemen- 
tation of which he must make a major contribution. The second 
list could, of course, be extended indefinitely. Those policies in 
which the classroom teacher is the chief, and sometimes the sole, 
administrative agent govern such items as promotion of pupils, 
Classification of pupils into working groups, handling of slow 
learners, home study, handling of controversial issues, keeping 
Up attendance, contact with the home, and those of which the 
teacher is the main beneficiary—sick leave, regular health exam- 
inations, and other welfare matters. Policies, for administering 
which the classroom teacher is of great importance but not neces- 
sarily the prime mover, might cover the health program, guid- 
ance and homeroom programs, selection of textbooks and mate- 
tials of instruction, information sent to parents, 


ords, and the like. y 
Neither of these listings in their full extension would exhaust 


the range of policies which the teaching staff is in an advan- 
tageous position to appraise. The main purpose of administra- 
tive policies is to provide conditions which enable the classroom 
teacher to accomplish the purposes which he, in common with 
his fellows and the community, finds desirable and necessary. 
So he is always a key person in the appraisal of a policy. 
Enough has been said to indicate the unrealistic nature of the 
familiar distinction between administration and teaching. Its 
least profitable implication is the assumption that classroom 
teachers challenge others when they question administrative 
Policies. It is impossible to question many administrative poli- 
“les without inquiring into the work of all administrative agents. 


anecdotal rec- 
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And while some analysts stress the teacher’s rights to participa- 
tion in the formulation of policies which affect him, it might be 
more appropriate to stress the improvement possibilities when 
classroom teachers, the most numerous among the administra- 
tive agents, are included in the councils which make and ques- 
tion policies. , 

The growing body of classroom teachers, administrators, and 
administrative analysts who are committed to democratic ad- 
ministration is not agreed as to how teacher participation should 
be set in motion, to what functions or areas it should be devoted, 
and how it should be appraised. Some of these issues will prob- 
ably defy agreement for a long time to come. However, much 
light can now be thrown upon the nature of policy considera- 
tions as exemplified in the work of policies councils. For this 
purpose the experiences of two of the centers in the cooperative 
study have been selected. The fact that these experiences have 
followed somewhat different channels will serve our purpose 
quite as well as would two reports along concurrent lines. Den- 
ver’s policies council, the first to be reported, was in existence 
before the beginning of the study. Though a planning commit- 
tee for general strategy and coordination of the teacher educa- 
tion project was set up when the study got under way, the two 
agencies did not attempt to work out their relationships OT 
several functions. The Philadelphia center, subject of the sec- 
ond sketch, used an informal steering body for its work in con- 
nection with the cooperative study. Thus it did not face the 


question of interrelations of planning committees and policies 
councils. 


A Poricies CouncIL OF VARIED UNDERTAKINGS 


The chief impetus in the formation of the Denver council 
was the desire of the superintendent to include the professional 
personnel in the determination of matters of major importance. 
From the outset, the range of topics under consideration has 
been general rather than selective. To say this in other words, 
the council has not confined its attention to areas which havé 
long been recognized as those in which classroom teachers should 
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have a voice—curriculum making and text selection, personnel 
policies affecting the security of teachers in general and of cer- 
tain groups in particular, and the like. The school system has 
had a high salary schedule which has not been in jeopardy at any 
time during recent years. It has had few irritants in matters of 
tenure, promotion, and interpersonal relations of the type which 
attend and follow a series of unsuccessful administrations. Speak- 
ing generally, the system has been fortunate in its administra- 
tors, not only in its chief executives but in the functioning of 
administrative agents all along the line. And though the policy 
Output of the council has not lived up to the expectations of 
Its earliest proponents, the value of its experiences for our pur- 
Poses has not been seriously affected. 


The setting 
enver schools included, at 


The educational personne! of the D 
ogram, about 1,600 indi- 


the time of the Commission's field pr 
viduals. The central office staff consisted of the superintendent, 
three associate superintendents, thirteen supervisors and di- 
Tectors of instruction, and other miscellaneous appointees. Some 
1,400 teachers, 80 principals, and 30 vice principals or deans of 
Students make up the bulk of the field forces. There are 6 senior 
and 10 junior high schools, and 60 elementary schools. 

Long before the organization of the policies council and the 
Subsequent affiliation with the cooperative study, Denver had 
been a recognized leader in the development of courses of study 
for school subjects and areas. More recently the foci of curricular 
attacks had changed from these systemwide efforts with their 
emphasis upon subjects to experimental programs within indi- 
Vidual schools. These programs operated under the leadership 
of the more enterprising classroom teachers and principals and 
Were developed in response to school or local variables, such as 
the needs of given groups of pupils, the collaborative combina- 
tions that could be effected on the teaching staff, and the like. 
Cana developing emphasis upon the school unit was worked out 
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schools had taken part from its beginning in the eight-year study 
of secondary education, sponsored by the Progressive Education 
Association, and the stimulation of this association had been 
extended to junior high schools as this study progressed. : 

At the time of the school system’s affiliation with the national 
study of teacher education, the work of a once active and inde- 
pendent curriculum council had been absorbed in the policies 
council, while new agencies in the form of divisional commit- 
tees on instruction had been created to carry on the bulk of the 
curriculum work. As a result of these progressions in organiza- 
tion and in function, the earlier emphasis on curricular policies 
was gradually abandoned by the policies council as the coordi- 
nating role was assumed by the committees on instruction. Nev- 
ertheless, certain proposals which reflected the drives and pur 


poses of those working most actively on the curriculum still 
continued to come before the council. 


General purposes and plan of organization 


The mimeographed report on the work of the council for its 


first year, 1937-38, contained the following statement of pur 
poses: 


The general purpose of the council is to make it possible for the 
schools to improve their objectives and the means of obtaining their 
objectives through the use of democratic procedures. The counti 
carries on the following types of activity in seeking to achieve the 
above purpose: 

_ 1. It provides a sounding board where the opinions of many 
individuals and groups can be assembled for consideration. 

2. It stimulates widespread and intensive study of significant 


problems relating to the curriculum and to the administration © 
the schools. 


3. It studies and approves or rejects proposed statements of policy 
for the conduct of the schools. 1 
4. It interprets policies approved by the council to the scho? 
system as a whole and to the community. 

But over and beyond this formal declaration there was a COP” 
viction that the way to interest classroom teachers and principals 
in general improvement of the schools was to make it possible 
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for them to share in decisions. And in making these opportuni- 
ties available, it was realized that the appropriate training or 
proving ground would likely be the formulation and revision 
of school regulations. As one of the present writers expressed it 
at the time: 


It is likely that in making decisions relative to school matters we 
would do well to give the considerations of a particular case more 
e ionad the application of rules less attention than at present 

y receive. Nevertheless, there is no possibility that we will give 
up the practice of attempting to conserve the lessons of experience 
riroughi rules or laws. A very considerable portion of the education 
i participation in administration comes through participation in 
a making, applying, and changing of the rules of the school. T 
att not putting it too strong to say that... the enthusiasm of 
Sige as for participation in administration rises OF falls according 
tio e extent that they are permitted to participate in the formula- 

n and revision of school rules or policies.‘ 


The personnel of the council included all members of the 


administrative and supervisory COTPS: all principals, one repre- 
sentative for each twenty-five classroom teachers or major frac- 
he president of the classroom 


tion thereof in any school unit, t 

teachers’ association, the president and secretary of the associa- 
tion of public school custodians. Altogether it numbered about 
165 persons. 

ee council did not depend upon a single € 
ENN used a multiple type of steering organ 
iculum side of the work was handled by a com 
riculum proposals which had its own executive body. A com- 
mittee on administrative and supervisory proposals was desig- 
nated as a sponsoring body for proposals suggesting the review 
of administrative policies. This committee also had its own 
executive body. A third standing committee had charge of ar- 
rangements, among which the most important was the nomina- 


tion of all appointees for the council’s working committees. The 


xecutive commit- 
ization. The cur- 
mittee on cur- 


CE i 1 for Effective Participation 
. L. Cush “Tn- ice Training of Personnel t irticipatl 
B City Aip a ae oe ” Democratic Practices in School Administration, 
"roceedings of the Eighth ‘Annual Conference for ‘Administrative Officers of Pub- 
ic and Private Schools (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1989), pp. 77-78. 


in 
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8. Participation of teachers in community activities. It was 
recognized that teachers were seldom free to participate in the 
meetings of civic organizations and other community agencies; 
the proposal was focused upon planning for the release of class- 
room teachers during school hours. 

9. Guiding principles for curriculum policies. Classroom 
teachers and principals at work on varied fronts and without 
close understanding and rapport with other teachers felt the 
need for a common charter or statement of principles. 

10. Means of influencing instructional procedures. Though 
many classroom teachers and principals were engaged directly 
in curriculum study and experimentation, the majority had not 
yet been so active. It was believed that lines of communication 
could be established between persons in this latter group and 
the committee on curriculum proposals to insure consideration 
of any idea or practice which the members of this larger body 
would care to propose. 3 

11. Articulation of the work of the schools. Developments 1 
the curriculum at certain levels had raised the question of articu- 
lation between divisions, not only for the system as a whole but 
also for schools serving a given segment of the community. 

By way of preface to our notes on the next group of proposals 
—those permitting careful scrutiny of administrative function- 
ing—it should be observed that there are possibilities in the TE 
view of policies, or in the study of situations requiring new poli- 


on the work of all administrative 


1. School attendance. Though introduced ostensibly to it 
quire into the growing indifference to regular attendance on the 
part of parents and pupils, this investigation turned up several 
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gaps and shortcomings in the work of administrative agents. 
Accounting procedures in various buildings and levels were not 
uniform: the department of census and attendance did not have 
a close working relationship with other departments concerned 
with pupil welfare; and teachers differed greatly in their direc- 
tions to students in regard to the “inviolability” of the schedule 
when competing with activities in the community, with minor 
illnesses, and the like. 

2. Serious disciplinary cases and chronic truancy. The genesis 
of this proposal seems to have been a growing conviction on the 
part of classroom teachers and principals to the effect that many 
Pupils felt it possible to become “a law unto themselves,” under 
the existing method of handling individual cases. 

3. Honors and awards. It was believed that the emphasis upon 
formal awards for scholastic achievement was excessive in cer- 
tain schools—that it was not consistent with the broader, more 
democratic purposes toward which the schools should work. 

4. Promotion of pupils. Interest in continuous promotion as 
Provided in the promotion-unit organization of elementary 
Schools in some school systems was responsible for this proposal; 
= sources were certain individuals in the central administra- 

on. 
ay Counseling and guidance. T 
3 wei the part of certain principa $ 
sho arify the question of how much responsibi j 
uld rest with classroom teachers and how much with a non- 


he inquiry grew from a de- 
Is and administrative heads 
lity for guidance 


teaching staff. 
6. Protection of children crossing streets. A proposal from 
nd equalize respon- 


Certa; ` s 
ertain school faculties, intended to clarify a 
onnel as well as to reach an under- 


sibili 
lity among the total pers ch a 
i ice department on the division of re- 


om teachers. for supervision during 
m the principals intended to pro- 
f this responsibility. 

The impetus of this proposal was 
teachers of different levels 


i omag of classro 
mot hours. An inquiry fro 
8 € more general sharing © 

- Uniform school sessions. 

: feeling of principals and classroom 
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that the length of the working day in the various schools should 
approximately the same. 

g vou id The teachers of one school questioned bee 

existing policy; it failed to take account of “varying degrees a 

self-direction on the part of school children, and of the maua 

ity in kind and amount of materials which aid in the learning 

process to be found in the homes.” ; ; sie 

10. Health needs of children. Though heavily freighted wit 
choices and decisions intersecting curriculum practices, this pro- 
posal grew from the desire to bring about a more effective ya 
zation of the various agents in the health service—medical off 
cers, nurses, psychiatrist, teachers giving direct health per ee 
tion, teachers of physical education, and the persons responsib e 
for building sanitation, for the length of the lunch period, for 
recreation, and similar matters. 

We now take up the proposals concerned with teaching status 
and interpersonal relations; with policies for which the class 
room teachers were not the administrative agents. Again by ia 
of preface, one may note that classroom teachers were the ae 
of these suggestions. This classification is not meant to one 
that the teaching staff was inactive in advancing the proposa i 
under the other headings. The reason for separating this cate- 
gory from the others is indicated in the second part of our intro- 


ay : ; t 
ductory phrase—the policies in which classroom teachers did noO 
function as administrative agents. 


1. Class size and pu 
ers felt that prevailin 
a disadvantage. 

2. Meetings of teachers. M 
school time for meetings of 
the belief that opportunity 
equitably distributed, gave r 

3. Teacher rating sheets. 


pil-teacher ratio, Many elementary al 
§ practice placed them and their pupils @ 


Faget ; T- 
isgivings about the taking of rd 
one sort or another, together war 
to work on committees was 1! 


ity. The inquirv called for a study of the feasibility of a ratin® 
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sheet or plan by which classroom teachers would judge them- 
Selves as well as be judged by the supervisors. 

4. Standing committees of the council to adjudicate matters 
of conflict. It was felt that a “wise committee might do much 
toward maintaining better relationships between teacher and 
administrator”; also that a continuous committee might reach 
conclusions as to conditions which cause tension. 

5. Pensions and compulsory retirement. The board of edu- 
cation passed a regulation setting an age for the compulsory 
retirement of all educational employees; the work of the special 
committee then turned to the development of a pension and 
retirement plan for the system’s workers. 

Five of the proposals which reached the committee stage do 
Not seem to fall naturally under any of the classifications that 
have been employed. These had to do with promotion of pupils 
on an annual basis, psychiatric services for the schools, school 
Savings plan, relation of employees to campaigns for funds, and 


Cooperative group purchase of medical service. 


Impressions intrinsic in this method of classification 


A backward glance at the proposals under the first three heads 
Will show that the council was not an agency voicing solely the 
Concerns of classroom teachers. It dealt with issues from several 
Sources and originating in a variety of circumstances. Some were 
questions in which the superintendent and his immediate staff 


rae of the classroom teachers. Or ý 
or investigati mittees i 
stigati ad hoc com 3 
on the supervisors and staff 


teachers, als came from 3 
Members oa ia office; the council supplied these persons 
ith an agency for directing attention to actions taken by cer- 
administrative agents which were not iS tO TIONS 
Irect questioning. Some came from principals an classroom 
teachers; these persons could have developed satisfactory work- 
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ing policies for their own schools, but they wished the support 
which comes from the participation of more persons in the final 
fashioning of a policy. In proportion as these matters were 
brought into the open for the consideration of all affected par- 
ties, the council performed a valuable function. 

Attention must be called to the versatility of the proposal 
committees, to their ability to word general statements so as tO 
suggest the form of a latent policy. In this connection the success 
of the committee on curriculum proposals must be underlined. 
Ordinarily questions regarding the use of community resources 
or the place of controversial issues would not be looked upon 
favorably by the screening committees of council organizations. 
It would be felt that these might defy the framing of policy solu- 
tions. Here success in the formulation of proposals to achieve 
greater curricular unity and understanding had its own motiva- 
tional outcome. It gave greater security to those who held the 
experimental fronts in the various secondary schools. This was 
probably as important as the revision of policies and practices 
which seemed inconsistent with the newer objectives, or which 
pressed unduly against the initiative of individuals and teacher 
groups. 

However, it does not appear that classroom teachers in general 
found much help in the framing of proposals to review policies 
in which they did not function as administrative agents, in the 
amelioration of conditions and relationships over which they 
had little control. The policy grist in this general category Was 
smaller in Denver than that accepted by other councils we hav 
studied. This, of course, was due in part to the level of working 
conditions already attained in the Denver schools. 


Evidence of successful functioning 


For an agency operating solely upon the basis of reports and 
recommendations of special committees, the criterion of success 
may be quite simply outlined: to what extent was progress O” 
the proposals satisfactory? In the further delineation of “satis 
factory” progress, one may identify certain characteristics of 
committee activity which would be indicative of complete fW- 
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tility. The first is a hasty and thoughtless formulation of recom- 
mendations with little attention to the problems of securing a 
supporting consensus in the council or in the larger body which 
it represents. Effective policies call for informed support. This 
gives them vitality as a directing force far beyond their mere 
acceptance by the board of education or the school’s chief ad- 
ministrative agents. To guarantee this support requires the par- 
Ucipation of many persons, both before final presentation to 
council and afterwards. Agreements reached hastily by commit- 
tees of like-minded persons are apt to produce embarrassment 
for the council, but not much beyond this. 

The other extreme in committee action, and one in which 
the parent body may carry equal blame, is delay. Deliberations 
in these instances are often extended over two or three years, 
asses of data are collected, progress reports are made, and final 
decisions are dragged along until all the sharp edge of anticipa- 
tion has long since dulled and rusted away. From the points of 
these extremes, we can rapidly cast up the score for the period 
that has been described. 

OF the eleven proposals which were listed as growing out of 
the Moving front of the curriculum, five reached the policy- 
declaration stage in a manner that was reasonably expeditious. 
These had to do with grouping of pupils, utilization of com- 
munity resources, establishment of a department of teaching 
aida, Participation of teachers in community activities, and 
Means of influencing instructional procedures. Two others 
reached this stage after slower progress: on student fees, and in- 
formation to parents. One proposal, dealing with the adminis- 
tration of cumulative records, was presented prematurely to the 
Council. In this instance the committee failed to secure either 
Support for its recommendation or encouragement to continue. 

he Proposal to formulate guiding principles for curriculum 
Policies was tabled in deference to the growing activities of the 
System's committees on instruction. Proposals concerned with 
the Place of controversial issues and articulation died in com- 
Mittee, The council discussed the committee’s progress in each 
instance but could reach no consensus on the matter of policy. 
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Of the ten proposals which were listed as permitting careful 
scrutiny of administrative functioning, five reached the policy- 
declaration stage with reasonable dispatch; they dealt respec- 
tively with serious disciplinary cases and chronic truancy, pro- 
tection of children crossing streets, responsibility of classroom 
teachers for supervision during lunch hours, home study, and 
uniform school sessions. Three never quite reached the level of 
policy agreement, though the results in some instances were fat 
reaching. These had to do with school attendance, honors and 
awards, and promotion of pupils. The proposal to allocate re 
sponsibilities in counseling and guidance suffered an inconclu- 
sive fate. The study of health needs, one of the later entries in 
the group, was still active at the conclusion of the period cov- 
ered by this sketch. 

This showing in areas which do not usually come to the at- 
tention of policies councils in their earlier years was highly 
creditable. The failure of certain proposals in the second cate- 
gory to lead to definite statements of policy was not serious. The 
discussion of these matters led to a good deal of voluntary 
change, as will shortly be disclosed in the account of the de- 
liberations over honors and awards. And because the formula- 
tion of curriculum policies represents a virgin field for policies 
councils, one of the accepted policies in this category will also 
be described. 

But certain proposals had a harder time. Of the five concerned 
with teaching status, only one seemed to be making progress at 
the close of the cooperative study. The serious concern of the 
teaching personnel with the board’s action on compulsory re- 
tirement led first to general activity in the pension field. With 
the legislative ground cleared by a forward-looking law, council 
committees were hard at work on a local plan which would be 
acceptable to members of the teaching staff. 

The record on the other four proposals in this category wes 
not very encouraging. The report of the committee on class Si2€ 
and pupil-teacher ratio was made with reasonable dispatch, but 
the council took no action. The committee working on meetings 
of teachers had presented tentative recommendations at about 
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a À am of its three years of existence, but the whole 
een resubmitted for further study. The committee 
Eea rating, after much effort without obvious council 
ing, recommended that the current rating sheet be contin- 
e s Srperimental use and that the administration assume the 
s formerly delegated to the committee. The remaining pro- 
Si standing committee to adjudicate matters of conflict— 
pending at the conclusion of the period here covered. 
i — “a two possible explanations for the council’s failure 
The aes tue progress here which was evident in the other cases. 
: st is that few proposals involving teaching status and poli- 
cies for which classroom teachers were not the administrative 
Eia saay cleared from the proposal committees. It is also pos- 
oat fess those which did clear were not well focused on the 
Meee pie of the teaching personnel. This situation serves, 
e ar igment, to raise a question about the effectiveness of 
incil’s executive organization. 
T The other explanation is that on certain of these matters, de- 
iberateness per se is a virtue and not a symptom of weakness. 
Representatives of the Denver council have supplied their gen- 
eral reaction on this point, in a personal letter which is worth 
quoting: 
and teachers found they had 


When the council was first organized, 
» there was quite a flow of 


se to “get things off their chests, l 
foi atng to practices which they had found difficult to per- 
Gan fter the first two years, these expressions of teachers prob- 
Pie Hoa pretty well covered by discussion and action. The council 
imi then devote its energies to long-time problems dealing with 
=o Ortant (and controversial) practices and more significant con- 

ns. In this later period, the deliberateness of council action has 
Proved to be the council's greatest strength. Policies passed and 

opted, the objective of the earlier period, are no longer the bases 


or judpi 2 z 
judging the council's effectiveness. 


T = 
he treatment of sample policies 
what limits of suggested action a 


tely be carried. Here is one 
larity the executive activities 


gee reader may wish to see to 
oe policy may legitima 
ich seems to suggest with some € 
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which should grow out of the acceptance of a policy. Not all 
curriculum policies, of course, permit the line between poney 
agreement and execution to be drawn in such a definite sae 
ner. This statement, regarding the establishment of a propose 


department of teaching aids, is taken from the council minutes; 
it was approved on May 16, 1938. 


It is the function of the modern school to enrich and to integrate 
all of the experiences of the individual in such a manner as to pl s 
mote maximum growth. To achieve the end set forth above, it ‘4 
necessary that there be made available to classroom teachers con 
to all others who deal with the teaching process many different type 
of instructional material and service through which the experiences 
of pupils may be enriched. ' 

The instructional materials here referred to would include books, 
Magazines, maps, motion pictures, exhibits of community life, zacion 
film strips, and the like. The instructional service here referred t 
would include such services as the following: 


1. The development of ways of bringing pupils into closer rela- 
tionship with the life of their communities. 


2. The development of improved means for using such instruc 
tional materials as those enumerated above. ible 
It should be the policy of the schools to make more accessi 
such instructional materials and services as are suggested above. 


for: 


1. The organization of a pro 

effective use of those for 
heretofore been no central s 

2. The development of a 
departments of the scho 
use of such teachin 
ployed. 

3. The organization and 
quired by the schools as th 
community life. 


; d 
gram to provide for an expanded at 
ms of material aid for which there 
upervision, k 

: us 
plan of cooperation among the ap 
ol system that will make for a more er 
g aids as have heretofore been commonly 


. - re- 
Promotion of such services as are it 
ey seek to expand their contacts W 


Public Schools, and should b; 


: : n 
€ provided with an adequate staff a 
facilities for rendering cons 


tructive service, 


: e 
Our second example, as promised earlier, has tọ do with th 
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question of honors and awards. It will be recalled that the cause 
of this proposal was the feeling that the emphasis upon formal 
awards for scholastic achievement was excessive in certain 
schools; that it was not consistent with the broader, more demo- 
cratic purposes toward which the schools should work. After 
rather thorough investigation and discussion with various mem- 
bers of the educational personnel, the special committee brought 
a report, as given in the council minutes for October 13, 
ls 


It has been noted that since the introduction of the proposal 
Pertaining to honors and awards . . . many schools have eliminated 
Portions of their formal award systems. It appears to this committee 
that a better feeling has been created among the students, homes, 
and faculties involved. The committee therefore recommends that 
it be the policy of the Denver Public Schools to: 

l. Discourage the formation and instigation of formal award sys- 
tems where they do not now exist. 

2. Have no presentation of any award mad 
assembly in any school... . 

3. Discourage formal awards and replace them with a more per- 
sonal type, if any. 

4. Include the recognition of such qualities a 
executive ability, service, leadership, character, an 
Personal guidance of each individual child. , 

Be Request of organizations outside the Denver Public Schools 
who give awards to students . . . that they assume the responsibility 
Of the selection of the recipients of the awards. 
he time of the council dur- 


e before a general 


s creative ability, 
d the like, in the 


P These recommendations occupied t t 
ing three consecutive meetings. At the first session there was a 


prevailing sentiment that the committee had succeeded in arous- 
ing a good deal of thought on the question, so that further ac- 
tion in the form of uniform policies might not be necessary. 
Copies of the recommendations were submitted to council mem- 

ers for discussion in faculty meetings, and the recommendations 
Were held over to the next meeting. 

At the second meeting the first recommendation was adopted. 
But there was a good deal of hesitancy to g° the full distance on 
the second. The problem of differences in schools and communi- 
ties, of certain articulate groups in the community, reared its 
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head. Finally a motion to the effect that awards be made sae hs 
the specific groups concerned, and that each school determi E 
what constitutes those groups did not carry. Even a sa 
“discourage the presentation of awards before a general assembly 
in the school and encourage such presentations before the group 
concerned,” did not prevail. And at the third meeting the last 
three recommendations were formally discarded, leaving the sole 
commitment that of discouraging the formation of formal award 
systems where they did not already exist. l , 
This experience illustrates some of the difficulties attending 
the examination of administrative procedures when varied prac- 
tices have become intertwined with local customs and the Pee 
sonalized methods of school principals. The committee might 
have discovered acceptable compromises but chose to bring a 
chief issues and their implications for action into the open. And 
when judged on the basis of the education effected through n 
discussions, the committee made a wise decision, even though 


the acceptance of revised procedures fell short of the goal it had 
anticipated. 


Certain conclusions 


Policy considerations ma 
Three of these may now be 
ing front of the curriculu 
who are most ready for c 
tions are widely held; th 
to formulate guiding pri 
utilize community resou 
icy or practice which re 
room teachers and indi 
sals on information to 


y originate from a variety of forces: 
identified as associated with the mov- 
m. First, the desires of those teachers 
hange to know if their general convic- 
is is illustrated above in the proposals 
nciples for curriculum policies and A 
rces. Second, dissatisfaction with a pol 
stricts the initiative cf individual cer 
vidual schools; examples are the ig 
parents and home study. And third, th 

dissatisfaction with existing policies and practices which see™ 


: : : ies . the 
to be inconsistent with the newer objectives and purposes; ¢ 


x f 
proposals on honors and awards and grouping of pupils are G 
this kind. 


se Ha m e 
Additional contributing forces may be summarized under oe 
general heads of questioning administrative practice and t 
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need for a consensus on some procedure. The motivating ele- 
ment in these instances may be one of the following. First, 
Specific actions of administrators or trends of development which 
are not amenable to direct questioning; such areas might be 
counseling and guidance or uniform school sessions. Second, the 
desire of the superintendent and his asscciates to have their ideas 
widely considered and acted upon; the questions of school at- 
tendance and promotion of pupils are examples. And third, the 
desire to gain support and effectiveness through the proposal 
Process for a policy which could be formulated and administered 
by small groups such as individual school faculties; responsi- 
bility for supervision during lunch hours is a case in kind. Two 
further elements of motivation deserve separate mention, though 
they are closely associated with the other factors. These have to 
do, first, with dissatisfaction with working conditions over which 
Classroom teachers and principals have little control (for in- 
Stance, hours, working load, retirement) and, second, with the 
need for improving interpersonal relations (adjudication of mat- 
ters of conflict, teacher rating, and the like). i 

This analysis has been based upon the proposals coming be- 
fore a single council and cannot be presumed to be exhaustive. 
One significant omission in the discussion is the action of boards 
of education with respect to existing policies—the making of 
changes which may affect adversely individuals or groups among 
the educational personnel. . 

Certain generalizations from the experience of this c a 
have validity for council action in other situations. To begin 
With, a council which responds to many suggestions, in other 
Words, which does not work selectively and within the confines 
Of restrictive precedent, encounters difficulty in distinguishing 

tween policy formulation and policy execution. There are is- 
Sues and inquiries which do not permit this line to be drawn; 
where it may be profitless to be worried about what belongs to 
Council and what to executive officers. 

Then, the successful reaching out to the sources of latent 
Policies requires individuals of versatility and perspective; hold- 
'Ng the interest of classroom teachers calls for individuals who 


enter may 
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can help in reforming and restating issues which do not at first 
appear to be of policy caliber. Finally, policy output is not all- 
important, though visible accomplishment as opposed to the 
stimulation received by council members must count heavily 
in a council’s early success. School systems have no dearth of 
organizations which compete for attention and support. Sus- 
tained interest and growth of function must depend in the long 
run upon accomplishments which are widely felt and valued. 

The limited attention in the Denver council minutes to the 
supporting action of the board of education suggests that this 
body was not always asked to ratify the council’s formulations. 
Reports of council meetings were regularly submitted to board 
members and were discussed with them from time to time by 
the superintendent. Board action has been taken on all issues 
where such action seemed to be required, perhaps on as many 
as a fourth of the approved policies. If any generalization 15 
justified in this connection, it is that which was made earlier i? 
the chapter—the board of education delegates most of the moot 
decisions to the superintendent and his staff; it acts selectively 
in passing on the decisions making up the output of policies 


councils, or of the system’s policy-making agencies whatever 
they may be. 


A Pouicies Councit Tuar Founp New Ways or WORKING 


The organization of councils giving formal recognition to the 
participation of classroom teachers in policy making has been a 
relatively new undertaking in American school systems. In therr 
early stages these new agencies owed their makeup and ways ° 
working to many local variables. And though several have now 
gone through a decade or more of continuous experience, "9 
convergence into type has yet been evidenced. It seems best» 
therefore, to continue with a second narrative in which the rea® 
er may see a different origin and early development. He may = 
judge for himself to what extent such organizations use commo” 
procedures or entertain proposals which expand their functions: 
And he will have additional data for understanding the aa 
tion of these organizations to the 


. M4 i e 
l à planning agencies discuss 
in the previous chapter. 
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The inheritance from an older body 


The present policies council of the Philadelphia school sys- 
tem, or house of delegates as it is locally called, dates only from 
1940-41, the second year of the administration of the present 
superintendent. Its predecessor was a small body of thirty-five 
members which had been established to serve as an advisory 
agency to an earlier superintendent. At the time the first organi- 
zation was brought into existence, the idea of building con- 
Stituencies was less pronounced than today and little care was 
devoted to seeing that the deliberative body was representative 
ai this sense. Through the years of its life, the earlier organiza- 
tion had attempted to work for the general interests of all teach- 
ers, In this effort it achieved only moderate success. In part its 
e in the policy formulations of the 
System was due to its inadequate representation of the teaching 
corps. In a school system with over forty secondary schools served 
by some 3,000 educators, it had but four representatives of the 
Secondary teachers. Thus great difficulties attended the examina- 
tion of policies which affected or would come to affect the larger 
aspects of the classroom teacher's work—the prescribed curricula, 
the school organization, teacher-teacher relations, and the like. 
On other fronts, too, the body was similarly handicapped. It was 
not encouraged to examine broad questions of policy, hence its 
agenda were too often concerned with problems in the form of 
8tlevances, 

The reorganization of the house of d 
twelve months. Much of this time was 
stocktaking and to sounding the various € 
Of the educational personnel. In this process, 
local house organ, the superintendent offered 
surance that: 


When and if this council is reorgan} 
agreement that this organization does have the confidence of the 


Whole school í king agency, I want to say... 
system as a policy-making 28! ’ á 
that, as superintendent P schoule I shall look upon this body as 
the policy-making body for the whole school system . . . and do my 
Sst as a member of the group to help formulate these policies. 


his help in bringing any policy 


failure to win a larger plac 


elegates occupied a full 
devoted to prerequisite 
Jements and divisions 
as reported in the 
the positive as- 


zed so that there is general 


He also assured the group of 
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proposed to the board of superintendents for official considera- 
tion, adding that if it was the kind of policy suitable for con- 
sideration by the board of education, he would present it to that 
body. He stated his hope that this organization and the board of 
superintendents would be in very complete agreement on mat- 
ters of policy, but that when differences of opinion should occur 
he would do all that he could to have such matters given hear- 
ings in all quarters where they should be heard, including the 
board of education. 

It was finally decided that the house of delegates should be 
enlarged to include some 300 members. The term “policies 
council” is used in Philadelphia to designate all members of 
the educational personnel and so will not be used in this sketch. 
The basic constituency of the delegate body was the building 
unit, though secondary representation was accorded to func 
tional groups. Some 270 places in the house were allocated to 
classroom teachers as delegates of school faculties as follows: 
one for each school organization of 49 or fewer council members, 
two for 50 to 99 members, three for 100 to 149 members, and 
so on. Of the remaining 37 places, three were reserved for the 
president of the board of education, the superintendent of 
schools, and the secretary-business manager, and the rest were 
assigned to functional groups as follows: one each to the board 
of superintendents, district superintendents, directors of courses 
and divisions, supervisors and special assistants, senior high 
department heads, special-class teachers, kindergarten teachers, 
supervisors and medical inspectors, nurses, supervisors of com- 
pulsory education and attendance officers, home and school 
visitors, administrative office secretaries, and the cafeteria divi 
sion; two each to senior high principals, junior high principals: 
and personnel of the business manager's office; and eight tO 
elementary principals, three to school secretaries, and four tO 
custodians. å 

Much of the attention of the old house of delegates had bee? 
centered upon policies affecting the security of the teachers in 
general and of certain groups in particular. It had been CUS 
tomary to refer such inquiries or challenges as seemed worthy 
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of consideration to special committees for extensive investiga- 
tion and report, a practice which was continued throughout 
the early months of the new organization’s existence. 

The general nature of these efforts may be readily grasped 
from the following brief descriptions of committee assignments: 
Maternity leave regulations (believed to fall short of the re- 
quirements of the best pediatric practice); forced transfers (due 
to falling off of elementary enrollments and believed to have 
been inequitably distributed); compulsory retirement at age 
Sixty-six (made definite following permissive legislation, be- 
lieved by some to threaten the stability of the state retirement 
fund and questioned by some on the ground of teachers’ 
equities in a longer period of service); elementary teacher 
eligibility lists (possible loss of places held by substitutes due 
to new listings as a result of national examinations); combining 
day and evening schools into unit schools—single administrative 
units operating as many hours as seemed feasible; tabulation 
days (enrollment) in elementary schools (believed too few 
allowed); assignment of new school secretaries (believed that in 
Many cases inexperienced secretaries were assigned to positions 
Of too great difficulty); appointment and promotion of the 
personnel; yearly reorganization of the schools as opposed to 
Semester reorganization; and organization of the campaign 


among the teachers in connection with the annual united 
charities drive, and the policy to be followed in connection 
that these assignments 


with similar requests. It will be seen i. 

Were concerned for the most part with policies or procedures 
of long standing. Only a few dealt with questions arising out of 
new situations or new solutions. 


The new body and its working methods 


One of the purposes underlying the is oan” oL the 
house of delegates was to develop a procedure panne might 
come into contact with policies which were m prea of being 
formulated. To show how this was attempted in the first seven 
months of the new or ganization’s existence, it will be necessary 
to give an account of the executive committee and its work. 
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At the time of reorganization it had been decided that the 
executive committee of the reformed house of delegates should 
consist of its five officers and ten additional members as follows: 
not more than two from the fields of administration and super- 
vision; not more than four from the senior, junior, and voca- 
tional high schools; not more than four from the elementary 
schools; and not more than two from any other functional 
group. The election procedures which followed from these 
specifications had assured a membership sampling that was 
roughly representative of the house itself. It became the custom 
of this committee to meet at least a week in advance of the 
scheduled house meetings, at which time all communications 
from the educational personnel were sifted to discover problems 
incident to the making of policy. The committee bound itself 
to report for house action each issue on which two-thirds of the 
members agreed as to its timeliness and advisability. Thus the 
executive committee became a screening and investigating 


ppeared that the executive 
ommunication, could assist 
policies, in predicting their 
fact in formulating policies 
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sented areas where no previous policies had been formulated. 
But in all there was evidence of close communication with the 
board of superintendents, the secretary of the board of educa- 
tion, and other individuals and groups engaged in the con- 
sideration of policies. Thus through the executive committee 
the new house was able to inaugurate certain processes of 
negotiation at a time when policies were in the making. 
There was evidence that special committees were being held 
to an accurate accounting of progress and difficulties. When 
two of the committees—on forced transfer and compulsory 
retirement—gave illuminating reports as to the working of 
current policies in these areas, but suggested no alternative 
Procedures, the house accepted each report without challenging 
either policy anew.’ Through its executive committee, the 
house attempted to define the tasks of other special committees. 
The one at work on tabulation days in elementary schools was 
asked to report definite recommendations, not just the com- 
Posite of opinions that it was collecting. One of the hardest 
tasks was encountered with the legislative committee, a body 
chosen to keep watch over proposed bills in the Pennsylvania 
general assembly in Harrisburg. The house attempted to clarify 
the way in which local forces should be joined in working with 
members of the legislature, but failed to reach agreement. : 
Those experiences with special committees which fell short 
Of full success were more than balanced by the record of success- 
ful collaboration with the committee on salary and budget. 
Before the year ended, separate committees of the FA : 
delegates on the salary situation and on the annual budget ha 
been combined in what was to become a more effective a 
me for continuous negotiation in salary readjustments an 
uq i . . . 
ŠE the ementen of the first year of the reorganization, it 
Was not clear that the voluntary communications and occasional 
Tesolutions from the floor were turning up important policies 


*The question of compulsory retirement ame uP Sale ae ie 
Proposed bills in the state legislature affecting ar i 
oard’s policy was not changed by this additiona i 
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for house action. Some of the communications were referred 
to the standing committees on the salary schedule, retirement, 
and the like; others were disposed of by the reports of members 
of the executive committee who had been delegated to make 
an investigation, or by hearing directly from staff members of 
the department of buildings and grounds and persons similarly 
placed for the interpretation of a protested procedure; still 
others were passed by because they seemed to involve an amount 
of effort out of proportion to the results to be attained. Very 
few had asked for the consideration of the broader aspects of 
the teacher's instructional activities, though exceptions might 
be noted in the inquiries about annual reorganization and 
attendance and truancy. So, on the whole, the belief that 
effective contact with important policies—with policies in the 
making—could be maintained solely through the flow of spon- 
taneous communications seemed open to question. 


Working with the committee on salary and budget 


The most interesting effort of the house of delegates in the 
second and third years after reorganization was its close working 


relationship with its special committee on salary and budget. 
In essence this was a three-w 


because of the exigencies of the moment it was frequently 
conducted by a relatively small number of individuals, despite 
the variety of interests involved. Yet the committee members 


1 ing its own long-time objectives adds 
much to the literature of cooperative endeavor. 


To understand the many variables in the situation it is neces- 
sary to give a brief background. For several years the school 
budget had been considerably reduced from its former level- 
To the salary cuts of the depression years had been added more 
recent reductions to insure the solvency of the school syste™- 
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The schedule owed its origin to a legislative act which had set 
minimum salaries according to teaching levels on the general 
theory that the teachers in charge of more mature pupils should 
receive higher salaries. The schedule had provided for annual 
increments up to certain limits which, under the difficulties of 
financing, had become the maxima rather than the minima of 
original intention. Though this schedule had been required by 
the state, which contributed from the general revenues for its 
support, the difficulties attending a material increase in the 
State’s share had brought about permissive legislation to lower 
Salaries as a temporary expedient. On the local side of the 
picture, the school system had uncertain equities in the form 
of ‘delinquent taxes against which it had been permitted to 
borrow; but it had no leeway to tap new sources of revenue 
and none to prevent the gradual shrinking of the tax duplicates 
through decreases in assessment. Thus the area of budget mak- 
ing and restoration of salaries was one in which the local board 
of education had very little independence as a policy-making 
body, In modern parlance it was “in between.” 

To this situation the school year of 1941-42 brought in- 
creased hope for salary restorations, readjustments, or bonuses. 
The financial situation was more hopeful, though it was doubt- 
ful if the pick-up would be sufficient to effect material changes 
in more than one of these areas. In addition, the rising cost of 
living and the threat of increased taxation of payroll or income 
type, together with the adjustments that were everywhere being 
Made in wages, had made the teachers eager for action. But the 
task of arriving at a plan in the face of inadequate funds to do 
the full job was highly complicated. There were at least eight 
Separate schedules for classroom teachers alone. Among these 
there were disparities which had grown from conditions obtain- 
Mg at the time of the earliest statewide salary legislation—a low 
Maximum for elementary teachers, the earlier continuation 
School schedule for vocational teachers, and the like—which 
Merited attention, Add to these facets the 7,000 classroom 
teachers who were but loosely held together through the dele- 
Bate body of 300 persons, and one has the essential ingredients 
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for a problem of communication and agreement of major 
roportions. 

i ih this situation, the members of the committee on salary 

and budget sought authorization to share in preliminary ier 

etary discussions. They felt it desirable to confer directly wit 

the superintendent and board officials in regard to this pail 

But they also needed a general indication of the sentiment O 


the delegate group. At the meeting of September 24, 1941 they 
accordingly recommended: 


That the house go on record that it is the function of the galan 
committee to work for the restoration of the salary schedule; p 
that the house ask for some representative, preferably from t : 
committee, to participate with the superintendent and the secretary 
business manager of the board in making the annual budget. 


Each of these requests was approved by the house of ae. 
as a result discussions of the budget in its preparatory me 
came to be shared with an accredited group of employees fo 
the first time. , f 

The discussions of the authorized interview committee ‘i 
four members and the superintendent were reported to t : 
house. Members were assured that the superintendent n 
incorporating provisions in the budget for the restoration s 
all salary cuts. It was also reported that the adjustment Aa 
certain disparities in the schedule and the allocation of poet 
additional amounts of money to purposes other than salary We è 
under consideration. On these matters the interview commn 
submitted a three-point declaration of policy which, E 
modification by the house, was recorded in the minutes 
October 15, 1941 as follows: 


l. Due to the shar 
living, reserve the hi 
item of salaries. 


2. Allocate this money in the following order of preference: 
a. restore first every item of the salary schedule; flat 
b. increase the salaries of all professional employees by a the 
per capita increase in the 1942 salary, to be determined by 
amount of additional money available. 


s C 
3. Internal readjustments of the schedule should await the T° 


: a ae ts of 
ply increased and continuously rising T the 
ghest amount of anticipated revenues fo 
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ommendations resulting from an over-all consideration of the entire 
schedule by the salary and budget committee of council. This should 
be undertaken immediately and completed by October 1942. 


In submitting this statement to the proper committee of the 
board of education and to the superintendent, the house com- 
mittee added a paragraph to the effect that there were many 
Worthy projects for current expenditures, additional services, 
new items of equipment, larger appropriations for textbooks, 
Magazines, library, and the like, but that its discussions with 
the board of superintendents had led its members to presume 
that these matters would be kept to their relative importance, 
that is in a secondary position. As the year progressed, however, 
it appeared that the money which would be available over and 
above the amount needed to restore the salary cuts would 
Provide relatively insignificant per capita increases. Whereupon 
the negotiating committee dropped its request for a bonus in 
1942 and approved the allocation of this residual amount to 
the greatly reduced items for teaching materials and supplies. 

It became obvious at this time, furthermore, that the task 
Of reconsiderine the schedule structure was one for which the 
existing salary and budget committee was insufficiently repre- 
Sentative of certain affected groups of classroom teachers. So 
Plans for a new committee of forty-two members were drawn. 
This enlarged committee included representatives from each 
functional group in the schedule and incorporated proportional 
Tepresentation to a considerable degree. But over and above 
these features it was distinctive in that the method of election 
Made it possible for any member of the educational personnel 
to be chosen; it was not just another committee of the house of 
delegates, And while the former chairman was retained as tem- 
Porary organizer, the plan provided that the new committee 
Should name its own chairman and eight member steering com- 
mittee, At the completion of the organization stage, toward the 
Close of the school year 1941-42, the house of delegates adopted 
the following statement of objectives for action on salary and 

Udget, as reported in the minutes for June 1942: 


l. Such modifications of the salary schedule as will remove in- 
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equities, Statements of inequities may be presented to the committee 
through the representative of any functional group. . 
2. Retention for the present of existing functional relationships 
as the basis for the schedule with the exception of such modifica- 
tions as may be made to remove inequities, 
3. A general increase in the salary schedule at all levels to meet 


the rising costs of living and the increasing tax obligations of pro- 
fessional employees. 


4. Continued efforts to build an entirely new schedule on a dif- 
ferent philosophical basis if that is considered desirable. 


It was clear that the house sought to give directives to its com- 
mittee but still wished to leave the members free in the event 
that something better than the current schedule could be 
produced. 

This attitude was again manifested in the fall of 1942 when 
the house voted confidence in the committee’s procedure, after 
the steering body had explained its desire to bring an entire 
program before the house rather than discuss details out of 
context while they were being considered in executive confer 
ence. Unfortunately, the exigencies of time did not permit as 
much advance communication of the details of the proposal zs 
could have been desired. There was some dissatisfaction with 
the action of the house in approving the plan upon its first 
presentation. But these are phases of the problem of communi- 
cation which often attend an effort of this character. The whole 
story, though still incomplete,’ symbolizes a marked change 
in ways of working from the days when the house took its cues 
from matters that had already been decided. 


Experiences on other fronts during this time 


In the story of the first year of activity after reorganization, 
we called-attention to the development of the executive co™ 
mittee as a policy-formulating body in connection with matters 


which did not require the appointment of special committees- 


We noted that the varied communications from the entire edu- 


cational staff were often handled directly by .the executive 


*The final acceptance of the new budget was still pending at the time of 
writing. 
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committee, though sometimes the deliberations of this body 
followed the investigation and report of a committee member. 
Minutes for the second year show a continuation and extension 
of this way of preparing agenda for the house of delegates. 
During this year but two special committees were authorized. 
OF these, one was scheduled to pool experiences on rationing 
Sugar and gasoline, with a view to making recommendations for 
the administration of similar enterprises in future; while the 
Other was delegated to survey opportunities for volunteer serv- 
ice in defense activities. As opposed to the referral procedure, 
some matters of at least equal complexity were investigated by 
individuals and brought before the house in the recommenda- 
tion stage. Among these were the suspension of a rule of the 
salary schedule allowing credit for teaching experience outside 
the system; the problem of substitutes returning to service who 
could not meet the new educational requirements; and the 
question of an existing practice of selling certain books to 


pupils. 
There was evidence, too, that the house of delegates felt it 
gs in one basket in 


Important to keep the school system's egi 
the negotiations being conducted with respect to salary and 
budget. Some of the new communications attracted attention 
but were deferred because of difficulties anticipated in reaching 
4 solution. Suggestions for changes in the school day to permit 
an earlier dismissal and for an earlier fall opening to save 
December fuel were unsuccessfully advanced by a wartime 
emergency committee. In taking these questions to the admin- 
istration, it appeared that a large number of community vari- 
ables would be involved—transportation, uniformity of opening 
Ume, police service, and the like. The removal of substitutes 
Names from the eligibility lists was again presented, but was 
deferred pending a court decision with ‘respect to state em- 
Ployees which seemed to have at least an indirect bearing on 


the question. 

In Tesponse to a request that classroom teachers be released 
for defense service and be remunerated for salary differences 
from school funds, the executive committee cited the board’s 

> 
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generous release policy and reported the paying of salary dif 
ferentials as “not feasible at this time.” Upon a request for a 
review of the procedure for paying teachers when absent on 
account of illness and religious holidays, the executive com- 
mittee advised against commitment of the issue to committees 
for two reasons: first, previous investigations had shown the 
local policy to be as liberal as that of comparable systems; and 
second, the suggested alternative for recognizing religious holi 
days would be very difficult to administer. On these matters 
the house supported the judgment of its executive committee. 

Of the earlier committees of the house, the most active 1n 
addition to that on salary and budget were the ones on annual 
reorganization, the campaign of the united charities, and retire- 
ment. The committee investigating annual reorganization 
brought in a favorable report; the committee was then enlarged 
to permit study in the light of more varied situations. The 
indications pointed to an ultimate recommendation for 4 
systemwide change. The policy formulated for the administra- 
tion of the united charities drive was accepted by the house of 
delegates and seemed to give satisfaction in its first year of 
trial. Members of the retirement committee became active again 
when a proposal from the national agency for social security 
seemed to threaten the retirement system. The committee 10- 
vestigating the need for more tabulation days in the elementary 
schools reported unanimously that the time provided was 
sufficient. , 

In keeping with a lessening dependence upon its own invest!- 
gating committees, the house reached out for representation 0” 
committees appointed by the superintendent to administer ce™ 
tain Programs. In so doing it sharpened its own thinking about 
policy making per se. Upon request of the principals for repre- 
sentation on the committee in charge of the feeding of under 
nourished children in the schools, the house asked that its ow? 
members be represented, though it turned down a motion tO 
appoint a committee to consider the whole question. In con 
nection with inquiries about the rationing procedure—were the 
hours too long? was the procedure economical in time? and the 
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like— 7 x 
aa the house authorized a request to the superintendent to 
i i ude staff representation on all committees planning admin- 
strati f x eee x 
rative procedures. These actions Were indicative of a desire 


to bri Bai 
o bring those who were to be affected by a policy into some 


sort of planning relationship with its determination. In addi- 
g line that had been 


‘ees served to question the dividin | i 
ed to exist between policy making and policy execution. 
iie must note in this connection that the regularly scheduled 

ings of the superintendent with the board of superintend- 
ents and with principals have dealt with policies, even though 
attention for the most part may have been sharply focused upon 
administration. The relation of these groups tO the house of 
delegates, as well as the relation of the house to the ad hoc com- 
mittees growing out of these meetings, is yet tO be determined. 
Shall the house deal only with policy questions of large scope 
and of long-time character? If so how can it satisfy its constit- 
Uents? Or shall the house, upon urging by its members, reach 
Out to examine and recommend in areas where the dividing 
line between policy making and execution is hard to draw? 
These are questions which are still to be answered. It would 
be unfortunate indeed if this experi Id be confined 
Prematurely by legalistic thinking and the following of prece 


dents, The past record of the house in throwing off its inherited 
yould seem to indicate 


em ; snl 
phases and meeting new situations ¥ 


th ae h 
at no such restriction lies ahead. 


GENERAL ConcLUSIONS 
It will be convenient t e experiences of maray 
5 delegates in this sketch as those of “Gomadh, =“ t = 

he reader will recall that “council” aS used in the $ 
sonnel, while the 


referred ducational pe" 
to all members onthe he term “Council 1” will 


house was m te body- 

be used in nerly the derga ice council described at length 
in the first sketch. The experiences of Council 2 have been 
related with enough detail and spect emphasis to make un- 
Necessary a complete summary- This statement will be confined, 


o refer to th 
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therefore, to touching up certain aspects of the narrative which 
can be placed against those recalled from the sketch of Council 1. 


Sources of policy consideration 


For Council 2 the sources of policy consideration were mainly 
certain big jobs where there was a real need for teacher expres- 
sion and a working consensus, Regulations and policies affecting 
the security of certain groups of classroom teachers were still in 
evidence as working agenda, though at times the council passed 
them by for problems affecting larger numbers. Policy changes 
by the board of education and by the board of superintendents, 
some of which grew from the financial situation and other 
changing circumstances, were more active sources of agenda 
for Council 2 than for Council 1. Council 2 also found a profit- 
able field in emergency matters which it developed without 
prolonged study, but with some excellent functioning by the 
executive committee. 

The moving front of the curriculum, which was a very active 
source of policy considerations for Council 1, hardly registered 
in the matters coming to the attention of Council 2. In the 
Philadelphia sketch it was noted at certain points that voluntary 
communications from members of the educational personnel 
and resolutions of members of the house were turning UP 
little of policy caliber. With respect to issues growing out of 
the impact of the curriculum, this raises certain questions- 
First, whether classroom teachers and principals in general felt 
oe policies and practices restricting individual freedom and 
'oiaatye OF the autonomy of individual schools, could bé 
il. Second, whether the teach- 
ho wanted change, who wished 
in the broader aspects of the 
ght sufficiently close together tO 
- This last circumstance was Um 
many of the proposals which were 
Tocess of bringing persons togeth¢? 
nstitutes the basis for what we have 
f the curriculum.” 
€ council of the Denver sketch found 


called the “moving front o 
It will be recalled that th 
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profit in the study of proposals which focused attention upon 
the work of all administrative agents. At the close of the period 
covered in our second sketch, the Philadelphia house of dele- 
gates was moving in a quite different direction. From looking 
at policies of long standing to ameliorate their less fortunate 
effects, the representative assembly had come to assume that 
the system’s responsible agents could be trusted to move ahead 
in many matters of importance to the personnel. It asked repre- 
sentation on all administrative committees, but did not propose 
to carry on concurrent studies of administration on many fronts. 

In part this consensus, if such it may be called, developed 
from the study of questions which seemed to be more puzzling 
and less clearly indicative of alternative solutions as the work 
continued. Among these were such matters as forced transfer, 
age of compulsory retirement, equity of substitute teachers in 
the eligibility lists, providing substitutes for absence during 
religious holidays, and the like. In part, too, it came from 
criticisms of the work of the council. Here the dissatisfaction 
Was not with the relative importance of what the council was 
accomplishing, but with the fact that it was not accomplishing 
More on an equally important level. These influences combined 
to turn this council’s attention away from many questions which 
Would have inquired into the functioning of numerous admin- 


istrative agents. 


Executive committee leadership 

The part played by the executive committee of the Phila- 
delphia council has been underlined throughout the sketch. 
Tt was the thinking and leadership of the members of this group 
which accounted for the rapid evolution in ways of working. 


Had their attention been permitted to rest wholly on affairs of 
of questioned policies and the 


the moment—u th ist 

a ee i ld h 
Teferr ” ane story of Mis development won ave 
a panedana diligent efforts of this com- 


been very di h the 
ifferent. Throug : 
mittee, re council progressed from hearing reports on long- 


; P Sao -tion upon policies in the 
Continued investigations tO negotiation upon p 
Making. 


But there is a reverse side of this type of action by the 
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executive committee which must also be cae age 
in fact, two distinct liabilities. The first resides in a hee 
demand which this sort of performance exacts from te ‘ 
numbers of the personnel. The nature of this deman = = 
system the size of Philadelphia is such that only principa = 
members of the personnel having much unscheduled time ri 
serve as president of the council. The president and his an 

ciates must have secretarial assistance, a convenient cer 
place, freedom to use the system’s communication media, m 
other accessories which help to make their efforts less a 
consuming. These concessions by the administration may a 
other types of teachers’ organization to look askance at 


í ively to 
otal personnel 1s to come progressively 


s » there 
“weight of the program,” th in 
must be Opportunity to participate in small jobs as well as 


Policies councils and planning committees 
We have 


problems of the ae 
of interpersonal relations, and of see 
collaboration. Similarly, it has been no “i 
cher education soon lose their anon 
her’s personal and professional status 
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become concerned with many aspects of improving the educa- 
onal scene. It is incumbent upon us, therefore, to spend a 
little time upon the interrelations of these enterprises; the one 
Including all teachers and sparked by a delegate body, and the 
other professing equally to belong to all teachers and led by a 
Planning committee. But let us say at the outset that our ex- 
Periences in the cooperative study of teacher education, and 
the data which we have been able to analyze in connection 
With policies councils,’ do not warrant us in making definitive 
Statements of general applicability or in recommending an 
Optimum arrangement for such organizations. One can at best 
touch up the points of intersection in the development of the 
two agencies and those independent advantages which have 
*ppeared in the five sketches so far presented—advantages which 
May not have stood out with deserved prominence. 

; There are two vital elements which go far to assure the con- 
tinued productivity of a policies council. The first of these is 
the Yeast of the system, which we have called the moving front; 

€ second is a willingness to abandon status symbols and meet 


` i assemblage of free men. amas 
Ta connection with the first of these elements 1 sia 
Ìterated that the mere presence of creative, experir n 
minded persons in the system is not enough. They must be 
ere together in ways which will make articulate on eo 
t ual desires. Some of these desires, We have shown, grov a 
€ Need for additional security, for feeling that ie = 
iin and values are widely shared. Some spring A ‘ 
p isfaction with practices which are inconsistent wit y ° 
gd purposes and objectives of education. -a y 
naa the pressure of practices and policies which unduly res 
whe dual initiative. But when such individuals work alone, 
“n they are not assodiaied with their colleagues in meeting 


PR i their expressions of 
i o i f action, 
en o eal the true nature 


indiy; : pa 
idual need s which co 
often take form : 
‘a these needs, Under these conditions the concerns ee 
Oom teachers voice are likely to deal with the E A 
“These data go far beyond the two situations which have been described. 
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teaching status, the physical conditions under which teachers 
work, standing in the community, and the like. 

We have called the bringing of persons together in these 
mutually supporting and stimulating relationships the main- 
tenance of a moving front. It may be effected through cur- 
riculum work, though not all curriculum-making efforts meet 
these specifications. It may be advanced through workshops and 
conferences, for which a similar qualification must be added. 
And it may be assured through a program of study groups 
which is planned and directed toward these ends. 

Here we turn again to the planning committee. Its function 
is to open doors, to make sure that the cellular structures of 
the system are functioning in the manner that has been de- 
scribed. This is not to say that school systems need planning 
committees in order to keep the work of policies councils from 
being one-sided—from complete dissociation from the forces 
making for change. It does mean that systems need to come to 
the stage where these forces are provided with the facilities for 
group expression, if policies councils are to reach their full 
possibilities. A planned direction of all agencies for developing 
new and stimulating relationships—workshops, group study, 
curriculum committees, school faculties, and the like—is one of 
the requisites for reaching this stage of development in the 
school system. 

Here we need to reiterate a danger which was cited in the 
conclusion of the preceding chapter. There is a strong tendency 
for any organization of single type progressively to confine its 
attention to a narrow range of problems or issues. In part this 
has been due to the ease with which static organization can be 
perfected and followed. But in a more causal sense, it is due t° 
the size and complexity of such educational undertakings 35 
the modern school system. Concern with every aspect of ap 
improved program of education, we Tepeat, must envision an 
aggregate of working groups. To insure against a situation 
which might lead to the progressive narrowing of its considera- 
tions, a policies council should realize the peculiar functions 
of working groups of varied type. And it should guard against 
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ithin its own 
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le ae to absorb these functions W 
enti pa been difficult for the s j 
ee e place where each person's ideas 
be qualifi pae regard for his position. This statement must. 
excepti aa ae the admission that there have been notable 
plete reorg ome bodies were compelled to go through a com- 
ganization before individuals occupy! status posi- 

ized 


tions E 4 

abilit of intermediate type—classroom teachers of recogni 

Y, and the like—felt easy and free in the presence of 
Js. But in proportion 


superi eae 
ena Ntendents, supervisors, and principa 
s has been easily obtained within the limited membership 


o 

sd cei committee, the advantage for extending the 
policies j the system as a whole would seem to lie with the 
methods es _The size, representation, and company 
Or the S: z policies council make it a good age groun 
depend. elimination of status domination. aia o ler 
top er SpoR the intent and action of those mem es “i: 
ithe ce and enjoying certain insignia of lea ir ip sh 
Cussion y. Considerable time must elapse and muc = a 
council must have been experienced before pa =e 
in the — feel that equality in deliberation whic i hg oa 
rankin expression “an assemblage of free men- ee 
consci g members of a school system 5° desire an 

ously to bring about, without feeling oss 


maller planning committees 
deas and values are 


when deci ; of prestige 
ion sh ecisions they do not favor impend, the ‘neon ne 
evelo ould make a large contribution. We be K on pe 
ad cay would go far to assure the € ~» Pa ce aoe 
Tespon a of status hierarchies, tO say nothi 8 

ng influence on counc 


c j] productivity: i 
ang tneils may serve a dual function. They may help to clarify 
© create policies and proce 


tio dures under which the educa- 
gites personnel can operate advantageously; and they may 
Bi personnel a sense of having the total weight of the 
am continuously on their shoulder: 


r s. These statements 
“Present l ithin reac 
goals that appear to be witht 


hing distance under 
ay . . 
Orable conditions. To some extent their attainment must 
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depend upon a similar sharing of policies and practices in 
particular buildings to be fully effective. We must underline, 
too, the possibilities in changed attitudes which come from 
examination of the work of all administrative agents. Constant 
attention to faults in the top structures of administration can 
hardly be classed as a potential builder of morale. But the 
examination of administrative practice all along the line should 
do much to insure the beginnings of sensitivities and attitudes 
which take in the whole system. 

The other side of this picture, and one applying equally to 
programs of teacher education under the leadership of plan- 
ning committees, is the difficulty of reaching individuals who 
do not participate directly—the person who is not a council 
member and who seldom is drawn on committees, and the 
person who does not participate in the working groups of the 
study program. It is very doubtful if such individuals come to 
Possess the esprit de corps which is felt in working on councils 
or planning committees, or in study groups that reach the self- 


takings of widespread importance, and there must be satisfying 
participation in small jobs as well. The growth of the educa- 
tional personnel, at least of that portion which does not hold 
delegate Status, can be achieved only by some such balance in 
attempted activities. 


IV 
Study Groups 


caper eam HAS frequently been made in the preceding 
teachers and a asic working or study groups of classroom 
hoot ae a EE which constituted the heart of the 
The nies abe or the cooperative study of teacher education. 
ie Famen ae committees we described earlier provided 
and inde peer within which these informal, relatively small 
iteresate of nit naa functioned in what we have called an 
‘tee W orking groups. The time has come to present a 
presentative examples in some detail. 


ScorE oF THIS CHAPTER 


of es one chosen for treatment here the appropriate activities 
Corot school systems in widely separated parts of the country. 
Of lag etches will cover the studies of (l)a considerable number 
Green eae teachers and principals of the Parker District in 
eth ville, South Carolina who tried to improve by group 
ods their understanding of child growth and development; 

(2) the faculty of the Browning Elementary School of Houston, 
€xas who re-examined their reading program by means of 
Case Studies; (3) the supervisors of the schools of Pasadena, 
California who engaged in child study with the object of 
Unifying their thinking and reaching a common purpose for 
their endeavors; and (4) a number of teachers in Des Moines, 
Owa who wished to aid their colleagues in reaching out from 
the four walls of the classroom to make use of the total com- 


Unity in the educative process- : 

It should not be assumed that the study groups described 
cre are completely typical of the hundred odd such groups 
Within the cooperative study that met with most success. They 
are, however, broadly representative of the working methods 
“145 
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and emphases found generally useful. We have chosen these 
particular examples because the net result of each effort was 
very much on the positive side, because the topics chosen for 
study were of different types and of a nature to be of widespread 
interest to educators, and because adequate reports about them 
were sent in to the Commission to permit fairly accurate descrip* 
tion of their development. 


Assumptions regarding group study 


There are three basic assumptions with respect to methods of 
group study that have guided our choice of material and the 
organization of this chapter. It is desirable for us to make thes¢ 
known immediately. In the first place we have assumed that 
group study among the members of the professional personnel 
of our public schools is an indispensable procedure. This is not 
to bless everything that is attempted in this area or to say that 
there should necessarily be an increase in the net amount ° 
group work carried on in American schools. Rather, we hold that 
there are now and that there will continue to be many situations 
in American education that are dependent for appropriate 
treatment on effective group study. 

Our second assumption is that the best means of making the 
study of any group of individuals effective is for the participants 
to keep a critical eye on what they are doing. Group study ae 
wholly a human enterprise. It is not something that can pe 
blueprinted by a master mind at one time and place to be carrie 
out at another time and place by other persons. Significant work 
In any group is dependent upon the constant application by 1t5 
members of critical judgment to their own purposes, procedures: 
and developing experience. Finally we have assumed that, once 
individuals have participated in study groups, their capacity 
for understanding will have been enlarged so that they will be 
able to profit from the experience of other groups in which they 
have not personally shared, on the basis of reading and think 
ing about their records. 

In keeping with these assumptions, it has been our aim e 
report each of the following sketches in such a manner 45 = 
enable the reader to consider for himself the strong and wea 
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points of what was done. We have tried to tell each story 
developmentally to enable him to see how and why change 
took place. In so far as space would permit, descriptions have 
been included of the pertinent elements in each situation within 
which the study programs were conducted. In so far as sup- 
porting data were available, modifications in understanding or 
attitude on the part of participants have been described. And 
because the ultimate test of such programs of study is so largely 
in the field of subsequent action, we have given much attention 
to reporting changes in school practice that can, at least in 
part, be credited to the work of the study groups. Finally, we 
have included interpretations of what happened supplied by 
the persons directly concerned as well as our own. The reader 
should, however, never take such judgments as final; they too are 
offered only as an aid to him in considering for himself the 
Value of what we have to report. 


There is always the danger, of cou 
will merely try to imitate in their own school situations what 
we describe as having been done elsewhere. We hope that few 
Will be content with such a role. For the chief merit of each of 
the undertakings here to be reported is that both the subjects 
studied and the methods used were specifically adapted to local 
Purposes and conditions. We shall conclude this chapter with a 
Section calling attention to the need for thinking critically about 
the problem of maintaining an appropriate balance, as to com- 
Position and study emphasis, among the study groups within a 


Sven school system. 


rse, that certain readers 


4 preface to the work in child study 

Because two of the programs here described had to do with 
child study, and because there were many other school groups 
in the cooperative study that applied themselves to this subject, 
a brief explanation of the Commission’s emphasis on human 


growth and development may be in order. y 

Perhaps as much as one-third of the combined activity of 
the several affiliated school systems, in connection with their 
work for the Commission, Was in the area of understanding 


child behavior. In part, this emphasis can be attributed to a 
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widespread readiness in the public schools to undertake child 
study as a means of undergirding curricular developments 
already initiated. Many school people thought that if classroom 
teachers knew more about children new impetus would be 
given to such recent developments as had been started under 
the names of “core programs,” “activity programs,” “experience 
programs,” and “guidance.” Another reason for the general 
interest in this area is that child study cuts across and transcends 
all other concerns of individual teachers and thus is particu- 
larly qualified to bring together persons and groups with related 
but not identical responsibilities. In response to this known 
widespread readiness, furthermore, the Commission prepared 


itself to offer special assistance in child study; this fact in turn 
stimulated new interest amon 


with its program. 

„Help in this area was provided through the Commission's 
division on child growth and teacher personnel, located at the 
University of Chicago. This division was able to offer con- 
sultant services on methods of studying children in the school 
Systems, facilities for intensive study throughout the academic 
year or in summer workshops at its collaboration center i? 
Chicago, leadership for conferences on human growth an 
development, and mimeographed study aids prepared or col- 
lected by the individuals who worked at the collaboration 
center. The reports from the several school systems that partici 
pated in the cooperative study show that a great number a 
different approaches to child study were used. These can how 
ever be grouped in four main categories. To be sure, no 0n® 
method was ever employed to the complete exclusion of the 
others and there were many instances of shifting from one 
approach to another as the work progressed. A short descriptio” 
of each of these main categories will perhaps be helpful. 

The method most widely used was that of stimulating teachers 
to make intensive studies of one or two children in their oW? 
classes. In most cases such studies were carried on over a p erio 
of several months and were based in large part on firstha? 
observation. In other instances they consisted of thoroug 
examinations of data already in existence on particular childre”: 


g the school systems associated 
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A second approach used in several schools was that of studying 
the social structure of a total class or group of pupils. When 
this method was followed classroom teachers used various scales 
or questionnaires for determining how each pupil of a class 
was viewed by his classmates. With the results provided by 
these instruments as a guide, the teachers then employed various 
techniques for improving these relationships. Through succes- 
sive administration of the instruments they were finally able 
to determine what succeeded and what failed with various 
children. 

Another approach used less frequen f i 
classroom teachers in the examination of their own relationships 
with particular groups of pupils. Through the administration 
of an extended battery of tests, interest blanks, and forms for 
the expression of opinions, certain individuals were given a 
picture of their own strengths and weaknesses in working with 
pupils. On the basis of the findings they were then guided in 
Planning a study program that would help them personally to 
improve relationships with their classes. The fourth method 
was that of systematically studying known facts and hypotheses 
regarding human growth and development. In some instances 
such study was organized about the various phases of human 
development (physical, social, mental, emotional) and in others 
about stages of that development (early childhood, pre- 
adolescence, adolescence). In several instances classroom teach- 
ers or supervisors who went to the collaboration oe 
Ps ines study used this approach. But it was also employed in 
the fiel schools. . f ' 

We ha this general introduction to provide i 
reader with a background for following the experiences of the 
study groups developed in connection with the ee 
study. We may now address ourselves to the task of presenting 


the details. 


tly was that of aiding 


TUDY IN THE PARKER DISTRICT 


The period from April 1940 to June 1942 was one of intensive 
Study of children for a very considerable percentage of the 


: te 
Classroom teachers, principals, and supervisors of the schools 


CHILD S 
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of the Parker District. The net result of this activity was that 
the educational program, which was already outstanding both 
as to personnel and objectives, was given a much more secure 
foundation than it had previously enjoyed. The account which 
follows is intended to give a brief picture of the school program 
prior to 1940, a report of the study enterprise during the 
following two years, and a survey of the benefits which can be 
credited in whole or in part to that undertaking. 


The Parker District prior to 1940 


The Parker District includes an area of approximately twenty 
square miles located to the north and east of the city of Green- 
ville, South Carolina. It has a population of approximately 
35,000. The economic life of this area is built almost entirely 
about the activities of nine textile mills. In 1923 the fourteen 
local elementary schools were consolidated and called the 
Parker District Schools. That number has now been increased 
to twenty and a high school has been added to the program. 

The Parker District has had the same superintendent 
throughout and since the period of its consolidation. This 
individual had previously been engaged in social service spo” 
sored by one of the textile mills. When he was called to the 
superintendency, accordingly, he knew the whole community 
very well: its employees and employers and their families. 
A man of unusual vision, he had the vigor to cause much of his 
vision to become actual. Because of his exceptional background 
he was particularly eager that the schools should truly serve the 
needs of the people throughout the area. In brief, he sa 
schools as places for helping all people, but especially childre™ 
provide for themselves a reasonably adequate and secure 
livelihood, 

During the first sixteen years after the consolidation, much 
was done in the schools that deservedly attracted both local and 
national attention. The superintendent secured the assistance 
of many outstanding curriculum workers—some on a permanent 
basis and some for temporary assistance. With their aid ther? 
was developed a new activity curriculum built around th¢ 
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“centers of interest” concept. A central materials bureau was 
maintained by teachers and for teachers. Classroom teachers 
and pupils came to this bureau to get the material aids—books, 
charts, pictures, models, maps, films, phonograph records, and 
the like—needed for the new curriculum. Supervisory assistance 
was increased. One of the schools of the district was selected as 
an observation center. To this school came the elementary 
teachers of the system periodically for observation of classroom 
work and for conferences among themselves. Groups of class- 
room teachers and administrators attended summer schools 
near and far to improve their plans. Equally significant, a 
Mountain camp sixteen miles from the district was purchased 
as a place for weekend meetings of the professional staff and 
extended conferences before school opened in the fall, as well 
as for use by the children. 


The foregoing account is meant 
that the Parker schools in 1940 were unusual and superior. We 


believe fully that such was the case. It does not, however, follow 
that the schools were without fault and that they did not need 
much help. The chief weakness appears to have been that the 
Prevailing understanding of children was not adequate to the 
educational objectives which had been set. There was a tend- 
ency for classroom teachers to judge youngsters in terms of the 
€ase with which they could be fitted to the curriculum. The 
Possibility of fitting the curriculum to the real needs of children 


Was being realized to a limited extent. 
Fortunately, this weakness was in varying degrees sensed by 
dministrators. Significant 


Classroom teachers, supervisors, and a cae : 
evidence of this was provided by widespread dissatisfaction 


With the way in which the cumulative record forms for noting 
child behavior were being used. Somehow these records, which 
had been developed with expert counsel and with high hopes, 
were not making much of a contribution to the day-by-day 
activities of classroom teachers and pupils. When the Commis- 
Sion’s readiness to provide help in child study was made 
known, the Parker District was among the first to seek the 


advantages of that service. 


to convey the impression 
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The child study program 


The description which follows is condensed from a carefully 
documented record kept by persons in the Parker schools. The 
diaries of the outside consultant, contributing an added version 
of what happened, have been used as a check on that record. 
We have tried to emphasize throughout what seems to have 
been the trend of thought and action. It is likely, however, that 
there was in fact more disparity of thinking at many points 
than is here indicated. 

The program of child study was officially started with a visit 
in April 1940 from a consultant provided by the Commission. 
He met on that occasion the principals of all schools, the leaders 
of each group in the local “teacher-grade organization,” and a 
number of high school teachers. Everywhere he found people 
entertained high expectations from his visit. Here was an expert 
who could help them decide what to do with some of their 
really difficult behavior problems. The questions given to him 
illustrate those expectations. “What would you do with a 
kleptomaniac?” “How would you handle lazy children?” “How 
does a knowledge of child growth help a teacher?” “How woul 
you handle children who constantly annoy others by punching 
and pinching?” “What are ways to stop so much inattentive 
ness?” 

i The nature of these questions also served to point up the 
limits of the teachers’ understanding of children. They wanted 
to know what to do with type A problem child, type B problem 
child, and so on. They gave no evidence of wanting to under- 
stand what lay back of the inattentiveness or laziness of pa™ 
ticular children. In other words, these classroom teachers were 
eager for help but they seriously underestimated how difficult 
and individual their problems really were. This visit enabled 
the consultant to size up the situation in the Parker District 
and to appraise the assistance the educational personnel needed. 
Another major outcome of this visit was the arrangement for 
the supervisor, who was to serve as local leader in the chil 
study program, to attend the Commission's workshop in teacher 
education to be held that summer at the University of Chicag® 
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The plan that was developed at this workshop for the conduct 
of the study provided that classroom teachers should be invited 
to volunteer for participation, that the method should be tried 
out by an initial group limited to approximately twenty-five 
individuals, and that the procedure should be that of asking 
each participant to follow with considerable care over a period 
of a year or more the behavior of two children—one a “normal” 
youngster and the other a “difficult” one. Members of this trial 
group were to meet once a week to report what they were doing, 
to tell about their records, and to discuss their problems. 

As finally set up in the fall of 1940, the initial group was 
made up of one classroom teacher from each of the regular 
elementary schools of the district for white children, selected 
from among seventy-five volunteers, and three representatives 
each of the observation school and the high school. All members 
Were expected to describe to their fellow teachers from time 
to time the progress of their activity. Two months later, in 
November, a second study group of twenty classroom teachers 
was formed, In the course of the school year these two came 
together in one large group. N 

The consultant's aka cab came in October 1940. Prior 
to his coming the participants had discussed their reasons ior 
studying children and writing anecdotal records about them; 
they had read sample anecdotal records in books and periodi- 
cals; and each had selected two or three children for study. 
They were very much in need of guidance on what to observe 
and record and, consequently, very little if any wriung had as 
yet_been done. The consultant was able to help them see more 
Clearly the nature of the behavior problem they faced and to 
suggest what to look for and what to put down in their records. 
His report indicates that he pointed out that, in the cumulative 
records on individual pupils that had been kept in the past, 
teachers had tended to offer judgments instead of describe 
behavior. The files were full of statements such as “John is a 
swell fellow” or “Dick might do much better if he would apply 
himself.” These comments were not conclusions drawn from 
recorded behavior, but were presented as though they were 
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observations. The result was that the records were too thin to 
be of much value in interpreting a given child’s actions. But 
because the classroom teachers of the district had come to find 
these records unsatisfactory for their own purposes, these early 
mistakes may be viewed as a useful step in the process of 
learning how to observe. 

It is significant that in the early stages the anecdotal records 
for the “normal” children were particularly barren. The major 
theme was that these pupils had done their work well. How 
they worked or just what they did was not often told. In general 
the accounts of these so-called “normal” youngsters were SO 
much alike as to indicate that their classroom teachers had very 
little appreciation of any significant differences among them. 
Another feature of the first weeks of the study was the fact that 
many persons asked if it wasn’t unfair to their classes to spend 
so much time on the study of just two children. The consultant 
had to stress the impossibility of studying more than a few 
pupils at a time, and to assure people that this intensive study 
would eventually help them to know what to look for and what 
to try with many pupils. The classroom teachers were further 
reassured by his insistence that if they found it necessary to 
skimp either on their teaching of the whole class or on their 
case studies, the latter should be sacrificed. 

The chief educational outcome of these early months was 
that the Parker people began to comprehend that it had not 
heretofore been their custom to think about the underlying 
causes of child behavior; that they had been looking for p™® 
scriptions that would quickly reform misconduct and solve 
behavior problems; and that they had been assuming that if a 
youngster did his school work well and conformed to the estab- 
lished routine, there was little more that a teacher could de- 
mand. Now they were beginning to see both that child pa 
was going to be really useful to them and also that it woul 
take a lot more time than they had originally supposed. . 

In September 1941 another study group of twenty-two mem 
bers was organized. In the interests of simplification, however 
this account will be restricted to the activities of the combine 
groups started the year before. Suffice it to say that the methoos 
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of the later group were very similar to those of the first one. 
Members of the 1940 unit worked intensively from January 
1941 to June 1942, the date on which the Commission’s field 
program was terminated. Meetings were held regularly once a 
week. On each such occasion, a few classroom teachers pre- 
sented material from their anecdotal records and asked their 
colleagues to help them plan next steps in analyzing what 
they were observing. It should be added that the work in child 
study has been continued with enthusiasm by the school system 
itself since the close of the cooperative study. 

During this eighteen-month period the consultant made four 
visits to the Parker District. Each time he went to a number of 
classrooms of the teachers in the study in order to see for him- 
self the youngsters under observation. Prior to such visits he 
read with care the notes kept by the appropriate persons. After 
conferring with the individuals whose classrooms had been seen, 
and talking to a few other classroom teachers and local leaders, 
the consultant met with everybody engaged in child study to 
discuss general progress and suggest new procedures. From time 
to time he also provided them with mimeographed versions of 
his own analysis of some one of the case studies they were 
making. On several occasions he responded to the request that 
he discuss rather formally before all teachers of the district some 
topic of general concern. Among the subjects chosen for this 
Purpose were “characteristics of the preadolescent,” “disci- 
pline,” and “daydreaming.” Each of these talks was so timed 
as to help with problems currently under rather widespread 
consideration. 

During the first six or seven months of the study, people 
were asked to record their observations in chronological order. 
It was then suggested that they would find it profitable to 
Organize their accumulating notes under headings of their 
own choosing—to be determined by the nature of the data they 
were assembling. The consultant did not want these classroom 
teachers to try and use an identical outline; he urged that each 
search her own records for recurring themes that might serve as 


headings suitable to her particular purposes. 
In the summer of 1941, the local leader who had attended 
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the Commission’s workshop the previous year participated in a 
special workshop at the University of Chicago on human de- 
velopment and education. Two significant changes in emphasis 
in the later conduct of the Parker program stemmed from this 
experience: more attention was given to the physical develop- 
ment of children and also to the social relations of an individual 
child with his associates. Another change in procedure for this 
group during the second year was an attempt to keep records 
of a modified sort on all of each teacher's pupils. This did not 
meet with more than partial success because of the time involved 
even in noting the minimum data considered essential. 
Throughout the second year, emphasis was placed mainly on 
those items which had been most scantily treated during the 
first year. Such topics included the youngsters’ early life in 
the home, their out-of-school activities, physical maturity, the 
use made of subject matter in meeting child needs, and the 
potential interests of children. This was done partly because 
the classroom teachers saw the inadequacies of their earlier 
records for themselves, and partly at the suggestion of the 
consultant. These individuals also did more outside reading 
than before, being interested in the case studies of their col- 
leagues as well as in the systematic presentations of professional 
child psychologists. Toward the end of this second year, the 
group further became interested in ways and means of evaluat- 


ing the progress they were making in ability to interpret child 
behavior. 


Influence of the child study program 


p The reports sent to the Commission from the Parker District 
include an analysis of the changes that took place during the 
period of the cooperative study. We may begin with the testi- 
mony regarding modifications in the way classroom teachers 
looked at children. It is based on the actual records kept by 
these teachers, the judgments individuals expressed about child 
behavior, the methods used to deal with misconduct, and the 
group ’s appraisal of the effectiveness of those methods. In vary- 
ing degrees, members of the first study group had come tO 
following conclusions about their pupils. 
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(1) No one incident is adequate for judging a child. As they 
proceeded with their study, classroom teachers became increas- 
ingly objective in their observations and careful to base such 
judgments as they formed on what they had so observed. (2) To 
interpret behavior properly one must know the facts on a child’s 
Stage of physical development. In the course of the study interest 
in discussing human growth increased and there were frequent 
references to the relative maturity of pupils in the anecdotal 
records. (3) There is no one way that is always best for changing 
a child’s behavior; all proposed methods must be viewed as 
experimental. Great interest was shown in this matter and the 
proposal was made to give major attention to it during the 
third year’s study, after the formal conclusion of the Commis- 
sion’s program. (4) To influence the behavior of pupils in 
desirable directions, the classroom teacher needs the coopera- 
tion of others—particularly of other pupils and of parents. The 
consultant was often asked how to enlist the help of parents, 
individuals visited increasingly in the homes of the children 
they were studying, and there were frequent references in the 
case notes to the way in which parents and fellow pupils seemed 
to be playing a part in determining a child’s actions. 

There are next some changes to be reported in the procedures 
of particular classrooms. To say that the study program was 
solely responsible for such developments would obviously be an 
exaggeration; it is highly probable, however, that in the in- 
stances to be described the work in child study was a major 
Contributing factor. As far as classroom procedure is concerned, 


modifications were made during the period in question both in 
Class organization and in the subject matter employed. Of the 
rhaps the more frequent. 


two, changes in organization were pe : 
Increasingly there was a tendency for teachers consciously 
ent in their efforts to in- 


to use the total classroom environment j 
fluence the behavior of individual pupils. The records which 
classroom teachers kept and the observations of supervisors 


Provide evidence that the former tended to use the term “we” 
(the teacher and the pupils) to describe the means used for 
bringing about desired changes- This seems to denote less 
reliance on threat and admonition and more ingenuity in 
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securing pupil cooperation. The use of small groups within 
the total class marked another important change in classroom 
procedure. In part, this may be accounted for by the recognition 
of the educative influence of pupils on each other. But it is also 
true that teachers saw that by increasing the number of groups 
within the classroom they enhanced the chances that a setting 
could be found which would be appropriate to the needs of 
each pupil. Much evidence of this growing interest in the 
conduct of small groups appeared in the questions individuals 
asked as they visited the observation school and conferred with 
its teachers and principal. A third change in classroom pro 
cedure consisted of introducing a wider range of material aids. 
Here again the purpose was to increase the chances of finding 
the right thing for each pupil. 

As noted above, there were changes in the content of the 
curriculum as well as in the organization of the classroom that 
can be credited at least in part to the study program. In the 
“centers of interest” curriculum pupils theoretically had always 
been given a voice in selecting the units of work to be under 
taken. As classroom teachers developed greater ability to talk 
and to act freely with pupils they came to suspect they had been 
guilty of a good deal of manipulation of children’s decisions: 
The more full and free discussion of what “we” might appt 
priately study next resulted in fewer units on life in foreign 
countries and a great increase in units on the foods we eat, how 
we travel, where we get our clothing, how to make a garden, 
games to play, and animals we know. In no sense, however, Was 
the task of adjusting the curriculum to the needs of particula" 
pupils completed. There is little evidence to show that in any 
particular unit the experiences of individual pupils were CO” 
sciously planned to help them solve their own problems. 

The changes noted in procedure within individual schools 
can Be mere briefly recounted. The first of these had to do with 
the assignment of pupils to particular rooms or grades. Here 
there was a shift in emphasis from subject achievement to social 
maturity as the determining factor in deciding where each pup! 
should be placed. Classroom teachers tended to ask, where wil 
this child be likely to live and grow to best advantage? The 
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second change in this category affected the assignment of the 
teacher herself. Many came to feel that by remaining with the 
same group of pupils for two or more years, the opportunities 
to know particular pupils and to influence their behavior con- 
Structively could be increased. The plan was made voluntary. 
Some classroom teachers said they were opposed to it or felt 
they were not ready for such a step. But the number who volun- 
teered increased significantly during each year of the program. 

Finally, the child study project appears to have been a major 
factor in promoting change in at least three systemwide phases 
of the educational program. These were the use of the observa- 
tion school, reports to parents, and the cumulative records kept 
for teacher use. As classroom teachers became more concerned 
about analyzing individual behavior, it seemed appropriate that 
the practices relating to the use of the observation school should 
be made more flexible. (As an aside it is worth noting that, in 
the course of the two years, the plan of using one school only for 
observation was revised and many classrooms in other schools 
were visited by teachers of the district.) Individuals were accord- 
ingly encouraged to prepare lists indicating the sort of help 
they hoped to secure by observing. 

A study of the questions asked in the conferences following 
observation periods seems to indicate that those who had taken 


an active part in child study showed an ‘interest in A 
the factors underlying behavior and in learning how other 
situations to influence the 


classroom teachers were arranging : “ee 
Conduct of particular children. The questions of the others 


related more to the content of the curriculum, st iy Me f 
presenting subject matter, and procedures for pR & s 
behavior of total groups. To make the story comple e, owever, 
it should be emphasized that these differences were in no sense 
absolute. Local leaders were in fact disappointed that the shift 
to interest in individual pupils in the observation program was 


not more marked. 

In the matter of rep 
principals attempted to make S 
as would direct the attention 
individual achievement and away 


orts to parents, classroom teachers and 
uch changes in the forms used 
of both pupil and parent to 
from comparisons with other 
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pupils. Like many other attempts to improve report forms, this 
endeavor was only partially successful. In the lower grades in- 
creased emphasis was placed upon visits with parents as a 
supplement to formal reports. 

In commenting on the changes made in the cumulative 
records, it is well to recall that part of the original stimulus to 
child study had been widespread dissatisfaction with existing 
practice in that phase of the program. Members of the study 
group quickly identified one of the major causes of that dis- 
satisfaction: teachers were recording only their generalized and 
unsubstantiated judgments. One classroom teacher expressed 
her reaction to this as follows: 


From our study I’ve learned how futile general statements are. If 
we are to help other teachers to help the child, we have to be specific 
when writing a child’s record. I’ve gotten to the point where I fume 
when I turn to the Social Attitudes and Conduct page and find 
merely the statement, “A nice child.” I know that I really help the 
next teacher if I choose an incident that is typical of the child and 
write it the day it happens so it will not be “warmed over.” 


If any of these classroom teachers or administrators thought it 
would be easy to move from an understanding of the weaknesses 
of the cumulative records to a new program that would be 
satisfactory, they were disillusioned by the experience of the 
two years. Increasingly they tended to see that cumulative 
records are likely to be kept well and used effectively only tO 
the extent that all teachers are properly grounded in an under- 
standing of human behavior. Instead of rushing into the 
preparation of new forms, the use of certain of the existing 
forms was temporarily discontinued. The consensus of th¢ 
persons engaged in studying children was that any attempt t° 
develop new records was inadvisable before a very large M% 
jority of the Parker teachers had participated in the sort of 
study they had been making. 


Some notes in conclusion 


We have tried to show how a comprehensive program of 
child study served to vitalize what was to begin with a very 
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good educational setup in the Parker District. Among the 
factors which contributed to the success of the program, the 
following are readily apparent. First, it was well timed; the 
classroom teachers quickly saw that the proposed study would 
help them to achieve objectives which were already of major 
importance to them. Then, participation was kept voluntary; 
this fact stimulated the leaders of the enterprise to adapt their 
plans continuously to the needs of the group. The numbers 
engaged in child study increased throughout the period of our 
treatment and there was reason to believe, when the Commis- 
sion terminated its field program, that practically all of the 
elementary teachers would eventually work in such study 
groups. 

Another important condition of success was the fact that, at 
all times, the program had the full support of the superintendent 
and his immediate associates. Then, a continuous effort was 
made to keep all classroom teachers and principals informed 
about what was going on; the consultant's talks to the entire 
staff were a major means to this end, but perhaps equally 
ports of group members to their col- 
Furthermore, channels were kept 
Open for promptly incorporating the insight obtained through 
the studies in the practice of individual classrooms, individual 
schools, and the entire system. Finally, care was taken to see 
that adequate leadership was secured. No chance was missed of 
using outside resources to the full, but the need to develop 
competent leadership at home was also recognized and acted 
upon, 

The reader may perhaps wonder if the assistance given this 
project was not more than a school district could hope to sup- 
port from its own funds. The answer is that it was not more 
than this particular district had been in the habit of supporting 
or than it plans to continue to provide. Indeed we are able to 
report that, in the fall of 1942, arrangements were made for the 
continuation of consultant service and that the scope of the 
program was increased because of a feeling of unusual need 
for understanding children in times of national crisis. 


important were the re 
leagues in their own schools. 
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STUDYING READING PROBLEMS IN HOUSTON 


During the year 1941-42 the classroom teachers and principal 
of the Browning Elementary School in Houston, Texas de- 
veloped a plan for studying together the reading program of 
that school. In the course of every six weeks, two meetings of the 
faculty were used for reports by classroom teachers on the read- 
ing problems of individual pupils. In so far as possible each 
report covered the history of a youngster’s progress in learning 
to read. Such information related to his home environment, his 
health, his total school adjustment, and the like. Following the 
presentation of one individual's study of a particular child, 
other classroom teachers who had had him in other years added 
to the report. All then shared in the discussion of how the 
child could be helped and of the significance of the case for 
work with other children. 


A specific example 


The case of Jim as reported by a fifth-grade teacher, in 4 
personal communication, will serve to show the nature of the 
things observed. Unfortunately the data are not available tO 
reconstruct the discussion of this report or of any other. 


Jim is now twelve years and six months old. He is in the first half 
of the fifth grade. His IQ as recorded in low third is 88. He starte 
in the Houston schools at the age of seven in low first. He has Te 
peated low first and high second. He came to Browning in the low’ 
third grade over two years ago, His parents must have separate 
about then for he has been living at his grandparents’ home about 
that length of time. He feels his family troubles deeply. Tears er 
into his eyes at the first mention of his father and he seemed "© 
luctant to talk about him. His mother does not work. His grae 
father is a salesman of farm produce. An uncle eighteen years of ag 
has just been dismissed from the army as the grandmother a 
quested his help in supporting the family. An aunt with two ou 
children also lives with the grandparents. She works for the f 
Her husband in California sends money to help. Another memba 
of the family is a cousin, fifteen years old, who is attending mg 
school. His parents reside outside of Houston, is 

Jim’s conduct in the room is fair. He wiggles a great deal. He as 
seated on a back seat so that his standing will bother as little 
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possible. There are times when his moving around in the room is 
very annoying but generally just standing seems to give him suffi- 
cient relief. He gets along with his playmates well. He has seemed 
a little lost since his best friend has been transferred from Browning 
School. He puts forth a fair effort, Some days he is very studious, 
other times he shows restlessness. He likes arithmetic and when 
provided with interesting material on his level he applies himself. 
Much of the classwork is too hard for him and much of the reading 
within his level is not interesting to a boy his age. 

_ His attitude is unusual; for instance, he has been reported several 
umes for playing in the basement. I have never been able to get 
him to admit there was anything wrong in this. The basement is a 
nice place to play and the fact that water pipes, gas pipes, and 
electric cables are there and make it a dangerous place for play 
doesn’t apply to him. He wasn't fooling with them, he was just 
playing tag. But suppose all the hundreds of children played in the 
basement? He sees only the facts: they don’t, then why shouldn't 

make use of such a nice place for play? Why let it stand idle? If 
he wants to throw rocks on the school ground, that’s all right, noth- 

ing wrong. He had a good time, nobody got hurt, so why consider a 


hypothetical case of someone who might be hurt? . 
His reading scores according to the Thorndike Reading Test are 


as follows: 
Grade Reading Status Progress 
Low Third 2.9 4 half year 
High Fourth 3.7 .8 whole year 
Low Fifth 4.0 .3 half year 


The pro ne and one-half years is 1.1, a little less than 
the .5 Ae A ok half grade. This is not too bad with an IQ 
of 88. This semester his progress is only .3—not So good. Mrs. J, his 
fourth-grade teacher, has done well in getting him started. Mrs. H, 
the librarian, has also given him encouragement. His mother is con- 
cerned about his reading. He came to the library to read every morn- 
ing it was open during the summer. His rank now is low fourth on 


the Thomndthe text ana his ability to work with fourth-grade books 
On that level is somewhat above the average of low-fourth work on 
is below that level. 


thought getting, but his oral reading 
Now ‘Shad Eve I done to help him? Not enough individual at- 


tention. Conditions in the room have limited the help I could give 

1m. I have given him a fair portion of my time and he has been 
helped by the phonics. I have given him some reading on his level 
that he has seemed to enjoy and I hope he has profited from it. He 
is good in art work and seems to have an eye especially keen for 
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spacing and arrangement. I think Jim will make a capable woii 
man and be a good supporter of the labor union. Jim was promote 
to the high-fifth grade and left my room in January. In ae 
the principal was pleased that he should remember her wit $ 
valentine. She was more pleased when he recently acknowledge 
breaking another boy’s bicycle and offered to pay for the repairs. = 
paid $1.50 from his own earnings. The incidents indicate a“ 
though Jim’s progress in reading is slow his citizenship has ac 
proved and changes in his attitudes and conduct indicate he is ma 
ing many worthwhile adjustments. 


Background of the study program 


The way in which the teachers of the Browning School e 
into this sort of program is of interest for two reasons. First, i 
illustrates how the scope of a group’s activities can progressive Y 
be reshaped. Secondly, it shows how a group can borrow en 
vantageously from different settings procedures appropriate 
its own ends. tect 

In the fall of 1940, a year before the launching of the prol® 
here discussed, the fourteen members of the faculty voted e 
form two groups for professional study. This decision was o 
at a time when the general planning committee for aak 
operative study was stimulating interest in study groups hers 
within individual schools and on a citywide basis. The teac the 
of grades 1 and 2 in the Browning School chose to study es 
causes of the large number of failures in the primary = as 
At the same time the teachers of grades 4 to 6 chose eee o 
their subject. Each of these topics provided a profitable pe ale 
activity for the year 1940-41. However, neither subject app 
to the groups for a second year. no the 

The teachers of the primary grades who were studying . er 
causes of failure found that “reading in one way oF are J 
enters into 99 percent of the failures in grade 1 in city S ally 
systems. Failures in the reading of the first grade are at ding 
due to poor methods and inadequate materials for the A „in? 
program. Children who enter the first grade differ wide d his 
variety of factors which relate to learning to read.” It y of thé 
conclusion which was largely responsible for the decision 
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teachers of grades | and 2 to center their study in the following 
year (1941-42) upon reading. The teachers of grades 4 to 6 
broadened the scope of their study during 1940-41 from the nar- 
row limits of phonics to the much larger subject of speech 
habits. The next change to reading in 1941-42 was not ex- 
plained in the report from Houston but the relation is fairly 
apparent. 

The shift to reading as the subject for 1941-42 was not, how- 
ever, entirely a matter of evolution. In part it was due to 
increased interest in that subject which grew from a week of 
conferences during the spring of 1941 with a specialist in read- 
ing. But it is also true that the specialist's visit was requested 
by various groups of classroom teachers in Houston, including 
those of the Browning School, who were already working on 
problems of reading or closely related subjects. Indeed his 
Services were made possible by a financial contribution from one 
of the voluntary associations of teachers—a fact that indicates 
how ready the Houston staff was for help in that field. 

The study procedures employed by the Browning group were 
adapted from two sources. The first was meeting with the 
Specialist on reading, who made a point of demonstrating those 
Means for searching out the reading problems of pupils which 
he believed classroom teachers later could successfully employ for 
themselves. The second source of help was a child study pro- 
Sram of a group of principals and supervisors. The principal 
Of the Browning School was a member of that group. The case 
method of studying the reading problems of particular pupils 
Was an adaptation of the technique which the principal had 
Used in the other setting. The teachers of the Browning School 
found this device of examining together the problems of indi- 
Vidual children an effective means of entering upon an intensive 
re-examination of the school’s reading program. 


An appraisal of the study 
No attempt was made to measure 
npon pupil progress in reading during a oka 
aps such an attempt would have been unwise for this was a 


the effects of this study 
-42. Per- 
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study with long-time implications for the work of the school. 
To have looked for an immediate flowering from such an 
endeavor could have easily led to false conclusions and unneces- 
sary discouragement. It was the opinion of the principal and 
classroom teachers that the year’s study had made them more 
sympathetic and analytical in their search for the causes of 
reading difficulties. There was certainly a marked increase 
among these individuals in studying the findings of recent Te- 
search in the field of reading. 

But there were other outcomes to which the classroom teachers 
and principal attached much importance. The interest that each 
person took in the work of her associates was greatly increased. 
It became common for one person to express respect for the way 
a colleague helped particular pupils with their reading. This 
sympathetic interest in each other’s work was accompanied by 4 
shared concern for the progress of individual pupils. This became 
so real and widespread as to be felt even by the caretaker of the 
building. One of the case studies reported and discussed by the 
group was that of a girl who after several years in school coul 
read scarcely at all. In some way the caretaker came to know some 
thing of the interest of the faculty in this youngster’s problems. 
When the girl at last felt she was making some progress in read 
ing she stopped the caretaker in the hall and said, “Listen to me 
read this page”; he was almost as thrilled as she. 

Another important outcome of the study was the develop” 
ment of a tendency to make effective use of available resource 
for the improvement of reading. Such resources included the 
cumulative records of children’s progress and the services 
Een specialized personnel as the school nurse, the school physt 
cian, the department of guidance and testing, and the elemen 


A : e 
tary school supervisors, Finally, according to the principal, 
study gave that officer 


. cipal 
a feeling of greater usefulness. The relationship between princip 

and teachers has changed. Our problems are the same. We mee rg 
a common level. Teachers apparently welcome a visit from the pt a 


: d 
cipal. For example, a teacher referred to the principal a case 


which she had been working for several months, The records seem? 
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to indicate that progress was being made but the teacher said, “Will 
you come in and work on this case with me? My pleasure is so much 
8reater when you work with me. To discuss a case with another 


Seems to clear up many points.” 


Toward the close of 1941-42 the faculty of the Browning 
School spent some time considering what they should do the 
following year. There seemed to be a good deal of sentiment in 
favor of joining a citywide study group. If this was to mean the 
abandonment of the sort of activity carried on during the 
Previous year, one may appropriately ask if it was well advised. 
It would seem to us that a second and perhaps a third year’s 
use of the case study approach to the problem of reading diff- 
culi ies would have paid even greater dividends than did the 
activity of the first year. It is also possible that this same tech- 
nique could have been used advantageously for an examination 
Of other phases of the school program, for example the work in 
arithmetic or social studies. It is a method which would lend 
itself likewise to an examination of phases of a school’s program 
Hot related to a single subject of study, for example children’s 
Study habits, their readiness to accept responsibility, and the 
like. All too often in American education, groups abandon 
common endeavors of this sort at the point where they promise 
to yield the greatest returns. 


A Srupy By THE SUPERVISORS OF PASADENA 


There were numerous instances in the cooperative study of 
administrative and supervisory staffs who proposed to organize 
Study groups for their own members. Relatively seldom, how- 
“ver, did such proposals materialize in action. An outstanding 
€xception is afforded by the supervisors of Pasadena, Cali- 
mia. For a period of a year and a half, the members of this 
Stoup worked together on a study of child growth and develop- 
Ment. This is an account of their program. 


Orig; 

Tigin of the study program 

A word about the educational setup in Pasadena may be use- 
ul. The board of education and the administrative staff of the 
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Pasadena Public Schools have on various occasions maintained 
that the quality of education in that city should be in keeping 
with the rest of its life—its homes, art galleries, libraries, and 
institutions of higher learning. Since the quality of these institu- 
tions is of the finest (according to one recent objective study, 
unsurpassed in any city of similar size in the United States), this 
policy sets a very high standard for the schools. 

Because Pasadena is a relatively wealthy community, the 
school administration has held that higher than average expendi- 
tures are justified as a means of securing superior educational 
services. This has made possible the employment of an able and 
well qualified professional staff, the development of an unusual- 
ly adequate physical plant, the generous provision of material 
aids to teaching, and the maintenance of a comprehensive cut 
riculum that extends through junior college. During recent 
years there has been a strong move to democratize the daily 
functioning of these schools. This has found expression not only 
in the content and methods of instruction, but also in the rela- 
tions of staff member to staff member throughout the system: 
Particular attention has been given to dignifying the role of 
classroom teachers through enabling and encouraging them to 
participate in shaping the program. Since about 1940, this 
trend has been furthered through an extensive program of con- 
ferences of the entire professional staff. The whole setup has 
been open to review on such occasions. 

The interest in democratization obviously carried important 
implications for the supervisory staff. This was well expressed in 
the report of one of their meetings held early in 1941: 

As a result of this reorganization many of us in the supervisory 
group have been able to see a vital challenge. . . . It seems that We 
no longer can depend upon administrative status for our position ° 
leadership, but instead must rely upon the quality of our thinking 
and ideas. And this is as it should be. 

The supervisors saw here a challenge to them not only as indi- 
viduals but also as a group. There were twenty-eight of them, 2 
considerably larger number than is usually found in commun 
ties of this size (roughly 82,000). Individually they were We! 
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prepared in their several areas of specialization. But continued 
leadership such as was expected from them in the schools of 
Pasadena required more than individual competence; it re- 
quired common purpose and coordinated endeavor. They saw 
no chance of solving their problem by drawing fixed lines of 
Tesponsibility that would assign to each supervisor an area of 
independent activity. There were too many of them for that and 
their specialties were not such as to permit compartmentaliza- 
Hon—as may be seen from such typical titles as secondary cur- 
Ticulum coordinator, director of education for women, director 
of guidance, or research coordinator. Moreover, concern with 
democratizing school practice had developed among these men 
and women appreciation of the fact that children should be 
treated as total personalities; compartmentalized supervision is 
fundamentally at odds with such a broad concept of educational 
Procedure. 

The decision to do something about this challenge was 
reached early in the calendar year of 1941. The thought upper- 
Most in the supervisors’ minds appears to have been that they 
Should engage in some collective enterprise. According to their 
Own records, they believed that “as a group We need to increase 
a r understanding of democratic procedures; we also believe 
at [such] an understanding can best be gained through some 

Vity which provides us with experiences 1n [the utilization of] 
€mocratic processes.” There were several factors which con- 
tributed to the choice of child development as 4 subject for 
Study. The concern about dealing with pupils as persons has 
already been mentioned. In the early notes of the supervisors 


mi . 
€etings, the matter is stated thus: 
hild has become the focal 


In ne i he c 
i wo de a any el us feel that in order to 


Sint fo i a‘ 
finan curriculum design. - - - $ rolik 
e i ture we should know 
moton adequately in programs of this na 


Ore about the growth needs of youth. 
= veral of the supervisors had, moreover, taken part im chila 
Udy activities that were going on under other auspices in that 
P art of California; this fact likewise influenced the decision. 
ll another ictaneni trl was the circumstance that the group 
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knew a good deal about the services the Commission was pre- 
pared to provide in this area. How the study group actually 


proceeded with its program will be apparent from the next sec- 
tion of this sketch. 


Chronological development of the program 


The following account has been condensed from the very 
full minutes of the study group; it covers the fifteen months 
from February 1941 to June 1942. The reader will note that 
certain discussions not bearing directly on child study have 
been included; we have followed this plan in order to indicate 
the nature and frequency of such digressions. 

The discussions of the first semester’s work related particularly 
to purpose and procedure. On February 18, 1941 one of the 
supervisors who had previously been directed to prepare a list 
of possible topics for study offered five suggestions. The group 
tentatively agreed on “the requirements for educational leader- 
ship,” having particularly in mind the relation between an = 
derstanding of human development and educational leadership: 
The need for working in close cooperation with principals a? 
classroom teachers was brought out repeatedly at this and eel 
meetings. A month later, the general decision was reached to 
study “children in terms of human development” and to beg 
by assembling special reading material for the use of the groUP: 
On March 31, two visitors from outside the system were present 
and the possibility was considered of securing consultant service 
for the study. It was agreed that the proposed program Ken 
be a cooperative adventure with teachers upon a mutual pre 
lem.” Preliminary approval was given to a plan of grouping 
themselves in teams of two, each team to study one or two ep 
dren in typical elementary school situations and later repoTt i 
the study group as a whole. 7 

At the meeting of April 1, the following statement of pur 
pose was agreed upon: 

To improve further the educ 
sitizing ourselves to the growth 
the working relationships of all 


: sen 
ational experiences of youth oe ng 
needs of human beings; p a de- 
personnel concerned with t 
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velopment of children; improving our techniques in observing hu- 
man growth and development, in recording and interpreting data 
pertinent to human growth and development, and in executing im- 
Proved procedures in dealing with learners. 


Two weeks later, there was further discussion of methods with 
Particular attention to consequent relations with principals and 
Classroom teachers. The secretary was asked to prepare a sum- 
Mary of the minutes to date. On April 30, a member of the 
8toup whose field was parent education, presented for general 
discussion a statement of “problems and techniques involved in 
à study of child growth as revealed through her experience of 
observing preschool children.” On June 4, two topics were 
taken up: the need for consultant service and the problem of 
Setting the total educational personnel to share in the study 
of human growth. It was agreed that it would be desirable to 
Secure a specialist in child study to assist them during the fall 
Months, One of the supervisors and an elementary principal, 
Who were to attend a workshop on human development and 
education at the University of Chicago that summer, also pre- 
Sented their plans on this occasion; it was hoped that these two 
Would be in a position to make special contributions to the 
“Upervisors’ study afterwards. a> 

In California it is required by law that annual institutes be 


3 . . 
changed for all teachers in service. In 1941, the committee 
r arged with making plans for that year’s institute in Pasadena 
“commended that the major subject of consideration be human 

in the main local leadership 


Browth and development, and that 1 5 
os Used. At its meeting of June 17, the group of supervisors 
°ted to endorse that recommendation. EA 
adk e discussions during the fall of 1941 had to do mainly wi 
C. 


thes 


mit Si meeting was devoted chie a 
tee on cooperation with other Pasadena groups; no 1mpor- 


tant i n Oc- 
change was made in the plans of the supervisors. O 
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tober 7, the supervisor who had attended the summer workshop 
reported on what she had learned there about methods of ob- 
serving and recording child behavior. Next day and again the 
following week the group met with an outside consultant to 
consider study methods, particularly as they affected relations 
with elementary principals; no decisions were made about actual 
plans. Final agreement on procedure was reached on October 
21, and teammates for observing children were selected by draw- 
ing lots. One of the supervisors reviewed a recent book on child 
behavior at this meeting. On November 4, another report was 
heard—on a study of personal-social relations of boys and girls— 
but the main business was the assignment of teams to schools 
for their case studies. The necessary arrangements with these 
schools had been made ahead of time by the group chairman. 
The consideration of case studies began at the meeting of 

December 15 and was continued periodically through June 1942. 
On this first occasion, another consultant from outside was asked 
to talk about child study in other school systems. At his sugges 
tion two of the supervisors then reported on their observations 
of a boy they were studying; their account was used as a basis 
for discussing next steps. On December 17, the consultant gave 
particular attention to the concept of developmental tasks fos 
children of various ages in American culture. After the Christ- 
mas holidays, on January 6, 1942, the group heard another 
review of a book on child psychology as well as the account ofa 
meeting where language development had been discussed. 

_ On January 20, one of the study teams presented its observa 
tions of Donald, a seven-year-old child (this case will be give? 
in a later section); the boy’s room teacher and the principal © 
his school were present and shared in the discussion. On Febt™” 
ary 3, a similar account was presented on a fifth-grade youngster 
A week later, the supervisors were joined by the elementary 
principals and the activities of both groups were briefly 1 
viewed. Two of the supervisors reported on a Negro child from 
the second grade; the principals shared in the discussion- 
February 20, the fourth consultant to visit the group spoke p 
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the implications of child development for the organization of 
the curriculum; the elementary principals were present again. 
On March 8, the supervisors agreed “to work more closely 
With the principals, but we also desire to continue our identity 
as a group.” Another book review was given on this occasion. On 
arch 19, the supervisors and principals had a joint meeting to 
take up “the problem of maintaining security in times of great 
change”; an outside consultant assisted them. One of the mem- 
bers reported, April 7, on his trip to an evaluation conference 
at Ohio State University, called by the Commission’s staff in 
evaluation, There was further discussion about joining forces 
with the principals; it was agreed to invite them to share meet- 
mgs that appeared to relate to common purposes of the two 
uoy groups. The meeting of April 21 was used for further 
reports on Donald and the discussion centered chiefly on his 
naa problems; the school physician and school dentist gave 
e results of their examinations. On May 19, the elementary 
Principal who attended the previous summer's workshop at the 
niversity of Chicago reported on his study of the physical 
‘velopment of children. Throughout the year, this individual 
ad met with the supervisors and shared in their deliberations. 
ii further agreed at this meeting that a picnic should be 
e with the principals. On June 2, a teacher from the T: 
ee department of the local junior college spoke to ‘a 
child, On the need for getting a cca ram et ah 
usin S development; she dealt particularly wit eeping 
§ records, 
Careful reading of the minutes from which t 
"AG been made indicates that the meetings ca 
™Marized as follows: At thirteen of them the 


discussion had to do with the purposes and methods of the 
the de consultants were present on 


ca tings the group heard 


he above notes 
n be roughly 
major subject 


an : 
p d on two occasions outside consultants talked on specific 
ases of child behavior. Four meetings Were used for teams 
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of supervisors to report on their observations; in only one case 
did a team report twice. Two meetings were given to matters 
not closely related to the project in child study. 


The case study of Donald 


Since so much attention was paid to the procedure of ob- 
serving children in natural school situations, and reporting the 
findings to the whole group, it is appropriate at this point for 
us to give an account of the activities of one of the study teams. 
The team we have selected consisted of the assistant supervisor 
of art and the supervisor of parent education. These two women 
observed the seven-year-old boy referred to in the record as 
Donald. As already noted, their notes were discussed at the meet- 
ings of January 20 and April 21, 1942. 

Approximately half of the first meeting was used for the 
supervisors’ reports although their statements were supple 
mented by Donald’s room teacher and principal. These four 
individuals agreed that the boy's health was so impaired as to 
handicap him in all of his school work; this had been so force- 
fully impressed upon the assistant supervisor of art that she had 
not got around to thinking about his performance in her own 
field. This discussion of Donald’s physical difficulties led tO 2 
consideration of the provision made in the schools for Tes 
periods. The art supervisor had noted that a boy as thin 3% 
Donald could not relax on a hard table. The director of VOC% 
tional education pointed out that rest programs need tO 
adjusted to individual needs. The research coordinator adde 
that fatigue should always be viewed as a symptom of any - 
of several possible troubles—such as either physical exhaustio” 
or boredom, for instance. This led next to a consideration © 
Donald's social adjustment. A supervisor of elementary schoo 
asked about the boy’s interest in play; his room teacher though 
he was too insecure in his relations with other children to share 
much in their play activities. ‘4 

The minutes of this meeting indicate that it was with par 


Is 
tance that the group dropped its discussion of what the ae 
could do for Donald, after agreeing that his case should be @ 
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up again at an early date. The session concluded with an ap- 
Praisal of the methods used by the two supervisors. During the 
three months that intervened before this subject came before the 
study group once more, the team of supervisors gathered further 
evidence of Donald’s physical and social maladjustment. At the 
Meeting of April 21, they described the boy's behavior in the 
cafeteria: “He droops at the rail, is generally indifferent, and is 
the last child to leave.” The school physician then described his 
examination of the youngster and concluded by saying: 

oo without hesitation venture the opinion that proper mm 

al therapy would result in marked improvement in genera 
health, and in relieving his nervous condition. This would neces- 
oe increased caloric intake and greatly augmented vitamin con- 
ti r tic The mother is cooperative, but the economic condition in 
Ome will permit very little improvement. 


ee report was followed by another made by the school inspec- 
or eye, ear, nose, and throat conditions; he reported that 
the child's tonsils should be removed. The physician thought 
that Donald’s needs could best be met by sending him to a local 
Preventive home, privately supported, but his mother was Te- 
Ported as opposed to this. Several of the supervisors suggested 
Ways of trying to get her consent. One of the principals who were 
=i expressed the view that the schools needed more nursing 
Tvices to take care of such youngsters as Donald. 

his Meeting ended with a discussion of whether or not the 
8toup should give its energies more to techniques of observing 
and less to the problems of particular children. One individual 
ought that they should be concerned with more than learning 
° observe accurately, that their real goal was to Improve their 
teaching and working methods. A supervisor 0 


tio 
n urged that all members of t! 
room 


Iked of Donald as a boy who 
hile the group frequently 


tew on the specialized knowledge of its members for its work, 


€ records established the fact 
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cerns of participants limited to their particular fields of spe- 
cialization. The experience was clearly a group experience based 
on joint effort and leading to collective learning. 


An appraisal of this project 


A questionnaire aimed at evaluating the child study program 
was sent to all members of the supervisory group in May 1942; 
seventeen of the twenty-one persons who attended at least ten 
of the thirty meetings sent in returns. Most of what is to follow 
is based on the opinions thus secured. 

In general, the participants appeared to believe thoroughly 
in the essential soundness of what they had been doing. There 
was widespread agreement that the working relationships within 
the group had become much more effective as a result of the 
cooperative methods. While it was further agreed that there had 
resulted also an improvement in relations between the supe” 
visors and such other groups as principals and classroom teach- 
ers, the gain here was believed to have been less marked. aon 
vidual supervisors pretty generally felt that they had develope 
significantly in their own understanding of children and their 
insight regarding education. On the other hand, many of them 
thought that only a beginning had been made in translating 
their new understanding into improved school practice. 

The comments on the questionnaires were particularly i 
vealing with respect to three matters: the general conduct of the 
study, the effect of the program on relations among the sipa i 
visors themselves, and the benefits to particular individua : 
derived from participation. Each of these topics (and especial y 
the first) deserves a little discussion and will be illustrate 
selections from the comments mentioned. We have chosen thes? 
for their insight and without regard to whether or not rie 
represent a group consensus; however, it should be said th# 
the note of approval that runs through them reflects the genera 
satisfaction which has already been emphasized. 

The first point made in connection with the general co™ at 
of the study was that the meetings varied significantly from wi 
had been the previous practice: 


duct 
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I 
Geer ag when the supervisors met, the group was usually called 
‘witty dhe pees administrative matters or matters having to do 
POK Sn i ee h whole. Such matters now occupy only a minor 
ee es of meetings [two a month instead of at indefinite in- 
Be ie bps to the effectiveness of our activity. oar 
ir beck ae udgeting of our time, that is by setting aside time 
madi seas peat reports on children, and other matters we avoid 
aent time. Discussions of an extraneous nature are avoided 
T extent. 
ay = careihlly recorded notes of 
and mber, and to other intere: 
revaluate the work of the group. 


fee ase ob ak, e ate 
made a ay recording its activities; a signinc 
ation sien use of minutes to foster continui 
ios hough the supervisors themselves thought tha 

€ could have been done. 


M 
any persons commented favora 
methods: 


our meetings that are provided to 
sted persons, enable us to review 


perative study did a 
ficant beginning was 
ty of thought and 
t even 


bly on their choice of study 


Taa observing the behavior of children ina school situation and 
Etpe “gee. this behavior, or having the behavior interpreted by 
action tate became more sensitive to all sorts of action or lack of 
on child. the pupil. This gives new meaning to books and lectures 
h psychology. ; 
member gh observation of individual children at the primary level, 
Way th s of our group are becoming sensitized to child needs in a 
; at limited discussion of mental, physical, social, and emo- 


tion: 
al growth could never accomplish. 


aliy the number of meetings devotee to 
aa group had read or undertaken as individuals was twice as 
me as the number given to reports of observations for the 
m4 a Ordinarily the long delay in agreeing and getting started 
ae might have been a threat to group interest; 

ently however these preliminary meetings provided satis- 


actions of their own. 

he question that was most ofte 

pee to do with their relations 
o be carrying on a similar stu 


d to what members of 


n debated by these super- 
to the principals who hap- 


viso 
dy of children at the same 
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time. While the methods of the latter were primarily reading 
and discussion, it is not unlikely that the two groups could have 
come together on one plan of study. Repeatedly the super- 
visors were tempted to suggest a merger, but the issue was 
decided every time in favor of maintaining their separate iden- 
tity while keeping in close touch with the principals. Certain 
comments on the questionnaires indicated that this solution was 
not fully satisfactory to all members: “Joint meetings with the 
principals have seemed to bring the thinking of these two groups 
more closely together”; but “lack of time and the absence of a 
staff organization for the continuous study of common prob- 
lems” had proved a handicap. “Perhaps the greatest obstacle 
in the way of improving our ways of working with other groups 
is a lack of time.” 

We are inclined to think there were important reasons for the 
supervisors to stay by themselves which they themselves do not 
appear to have fully appreciated. It will be recalled that their 
original purpose was to qualify themselves as a group for 
democratic leadership founded on “the quality of our thinking 
and ideas.” Any group naturally has the right to alter or expand 
Its purposes; certainly the desire for better working relations 
with the principals was wholly laudable. However, to have €n- 
larged the group as the proposed merger would have done would 
certainly have made the program very much more complex- It 
was, on the other hand, important for each study group to He 
kept fully informed of the activities of the other, and the 
tendency to come together from time to time for social a? 
professional purposes undoubtedly had its good effects. 

There were, naturally enough, several problems with rega ra 
to the general conduct of the project that were not solved withi” 
the period of the cooperative study. One that was mention? 
several times was “our inability to attend regularly, and the 
irregular attendance of others.” Seven members of the grouP’ 
for various reasons, missed at least two-thirds of the meeting’: 
Related to this matter was the question of finding time for aae 
quate observation and reading: l 


The fact that many of our group did not observe, and those who 
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did (including myself) were too busy to observe after making the 
first report to the group made it impossible to achieve maximum 
effectiveness in this respect. 

I have been very disappointed with the amount of reading done. 
We obtained books from seven different libraries for a human- 
development shelf, ordered new books, prepared carefully selected 
One-page bibliographies, and the like. And still the circulation is 
low. I feel that reading will have to be very closely coordinated with 
Other aspects of the study program—almost assigned—or people will 
Not get around to it. 


Two further problems, both of a somewhat personal nature 
and more than usual significance, were emphasized by members 
of the group. The first was “inability to think in terms of long- 
tme goals—the desire to jump into action to force our nebulous 
Conclusions into practice for others; I believe this stems from an 
old habit pattern set up by the pressure of feeling you've got to 
Produce results.” The other difficulty was “a lack of skill in 
becoming an integral part of a group due possibly to long-term 
€xperience as a dominating factor” in such situations. The impli- 
Cations of the mindsets described obviously extend far beyond 
the bounds of any study program; they would clearly get in the 
Way of democratic leadership. That participation in this project 
developed some awareness of the indicated tendencies is of no 
small moment. 

And there were other ways in which the 
Supervision was illuminated by the joint study. Several of these 
men and women characterized as an “outstanding obstacle” to 
their mutual relationships the “predominance of value we are 
Prone to place upon our own particular and individual sphere 
of activity.” The fact of working together as a unit tended to 


Modify this situation: 


professional job of 


Place and contribution that each an 
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Vested-interest fields are not so much to the fore and there is a 
growing respect for the contribution made by each member of the 
group. We are finding it increasingly easier to meet and discuss < 
operatively a common problem. Not only are vested interests wit E 
the supervisory group contributing to the whole, but group veste 
interests are also breaking down. There is a growing and thriving 
spirit of cooperation between the supervisors’ and the principals 
groups. Channels of working together have been opened. Apprecia- 
tion and understanding of each other have been strengthened. 

The unity of purpose resulting from our study of children Be 
raised the status of our group in our own minds and in the minds 
of other groups who are aware of the study we are making. 

I think we are all more aware of children and their needs, So far, 
in the main, this has changed our attitudes rather than our prac 
tice; but I think this is largely a matter of time and that our atti- 
tudes will be transmitted to action in our process of growing. 


Several supervisors felt that they had profited individual} 
from the study in ways different from those already mentioned: 


The meetings have given me insight into the point of view E 
by the various supervisors, and have thus been a kind of inductio 
experience for me. pilit 

I feel that working with the group and feeling a responsibi 7 
toward it has helped to make me a little more articulate. I am n ine 
nearly so lethargic, so prone to sit back silent and more or less } 5 
different to what others say, and not caring to express my “eo 
agreeing or diverging point of view. I find that I really want, vi 
enter into discussions and do not retreat so much when my ae 
is asked. I think working in our study group has had a large pî 
in starting this change of attitude. 


Because so much emphasis was placed at the outset on de- 
veloping the spirit of group unity among these men and wome?, 
it is fitting to sum up with the following rather extended state 
ment: 


As a consultant in t 
in planning th 
the individual 


; 2 i n 
ysical condition of the child on the behavior, ba 
ty, on the achievement—in fact, on every reacti 
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of the child. It has been thrilling for me to see that each individual 
an the group, in discussing these problems, has come to a definite 
realization of the need for the . . . intelligent care of the physical 
factors. The music people have seen that the physical factors may 
condition the child and his ability to learn music, etc. (We always 
feel happy when “what we have been preaching” comes out from 
Other points of view.) One of the principals gave a stimulating report 
on the importance of the physical factors: growth, good organic 
Condition, etc. He brought out the need for the study of the child 
~his physical needs—as a foundation for teachers. If teachers are to 
assist children so that they may learn, teachers must know more 
about the factors that are blocking the learning process and causing 
Maladjustments in children, To one working in the field of physical 
education from the point of view of individual needs, these reports 
and discussions have been most encouraging. 

with “mutual respect for the 


field of education,” has come 
n area or 


2 a8 another supervisor put it, 
Ontribution of other areas in the 
> feeling of certainty with regard to “the part our ow 
Subject plays in the development” of all human beings. 


By way of summary 


T brief, the story we have here 
o nag The city of Pasadena has a superi? Dated 
er ols and has been seeking to improve 1t still fur a uring 
iñi ie eg these schools have become increasingly democratic 
ti heir daily functioning. This trend has challenged the educa- 

Onal personnel to assess their individual and collective re- 
SPonsibilities, We have described how the supervisors sought to 
Meet this challenge. Acting upon the assumption that they 
Needed to develop together a viewpoint that would include and 
Yet transcend their several specialties, they sought that common 
Mind through the study of children in natural school situations. 

heir methods included book reviews and the exchange of ex- 
Perience but depended chiefly on firsthand observation and 
8toup discussion, To most of these men and women the fifteen 
months’ experience was worth while. 

In conclusion we should like to emphasize once more the 
act that the challenge to which the Pasadena supervisors rose 
fame out of the attempt to democratize local practice. Most 


presented amounts to the 
perior system of public 
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educational specialists in these circumstances are tempted to 
draw up “guiding principles” to govern the behavior of ea 
pupils, classroom teachers, principals, and perhaps the superi 
tendent. But the supervisors here in questions chose rather to 
improve their own possibilities for exercising democratic pra 
ship. Why they were spared the usual temptation is not clea 
from the data. Of course it is just possible that they were not 
spared after all; it may be that they put this form of sinning 
behind them quite deliberately and with intelligent design. 


A Srupy or Community Resources IN Drs MOINES 


In the spring of 1939, the social studies club of Des v 
(an association of elementary and secondary teachers of the eae 
studies, principals, and directors) chose as the topic for one ts 
its evening meetings, “How far may the schools go in using t S 
community as a laboratory?” According to the records, the firs 
part of this meeting was given to a report on what schools n 
certaingother cities were doing in this area. About twenty of a 
fifty school systems to whom questionnaires had been sent, indi- 
cated that they used the community in their programs ea 
larly; this occurred at the elementary, junior high school, an 
senior high school levels. These school systems reported further 
that “the communities were receptive to this approach” to nied 
ing and that by far the greatest obstacle was to be found in “lac 
of teacher initiative’; of considerably less importance were 
problems of administration, transportation, and scheduling. i 
general, the questionnaires seemed to say that “most schoo ° 
realized the value of utilizing community resources for canes 
tional purposes” but were not “doing very much about meeting 
the problems involved.” 

The rest of the meeting was used for presentations by tiree 
local citizens of their reactions to the proposal that the ne 
munity of Des Moines be drawn upon much more extensively 
for the education of its youth. One of them suggested that the 
members of the club do more than just talk and called for some 
sort of “clearinghouse or committee, on which there would be 
both school and community representation” to handle problems 
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in this field. This suggestion struck fire; then and there a small 
group of persons dedicated themselves to fostering in Des 
Moines a closer relationship between the schools and the rest 
of the community. 

From this beginning there developed an extensive program 
of activities that has already been spread over more than three 
years and is likely to be continued in varying forms for many 
years to come. These activities are worth examining for two 
reasons. First, they provide an interesting account of teachers 
at work on a new educational project; the way in which these 
People proceeded with their business should be suggestive to 
others. Second, these activities relate to a subject of vital sig- 
nificance in modern education, that of school-community rela- 
tions. Unlike the other stories in this chapter, the present ac- 
count presents the activities of several groups, all with a rela- 
tively common purpose but using different methods. It would 
have been impossible to limit the sketch to any one group, even 
if that had seemed desirable, because of the repeated reorganiza- 


tions that took place from time to time. 


The program of 1939-40 

The school year of 1989-40 was marked by the activity of three 
committees studying the community of Des Moines from some- 
what different angles and in the main quite independently of 
€ach other. One of these set itself the task of carrying through 
the program tentatively agreed upon the previous spring—the 
Cooperative development with local citizens of a comprehensive 
Plan for the use of community resources in the educational 
Program, The end toward which this committee shortly chose 
to work was the preparation of a handbook on such resources; 
it will therefore be referred to here as the community handbook 
Stroup. A second committee, that included among its members 
several persons who had studied community understanding to- 
Sether at a summer workshop in Denves, chose to promote 
excursions for teachers; this will be called the community 
€xcursion group. A third committee, consisting primarily of 
Members of the administrative staff, studied the vocational 
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Opportunities of Des Moines; they were concerned with the 
need for a vocational school. The activities of this group were 
never consolidated with those of the others so that no further 
reference to it will be made except to note that the vocational 
school was actually established. 

The social studies club assigned responsibility for launching 
the program discussed at the meeting described above, to a com- 
mittee from its own membership. This group’s first action was to 
expand its personnel so that it might become more representa- 
tive of the school system. It did this in two separate steps. First, 
it asked the thirteen teachers’ organizations of Des Moines—the 


to the committee, An additional five persons were chosen to 
represent subject-matter fields for which there were no formal 
organizations, 

The second step for enlarging the group was that of securing 
lay representation. The committee had to decide whether to go 
ahead with this object at once or to delay long enough first to 
clarify its own thinking as to what the combined group might 


_ Life today is growing increasingly complex. [To help] children 
in their own living, learning situations will n i 
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approach” to their objective required that local citizens not only 
“listen and ask questions,” but also say what the community 
“has to offer in resources for educational purposes” and how it 
wishes “to be used” as a laboratory. 

The group listed among possible means of bringing pupils 
and community together excursions, guest speakers, demonstra- 
tions, visual materials, and direct sharing in community activi- 
ties. The aspects of local living which they thought it worth 
while to study included membership in the home, practical 
and fine arts, religion, health, recreation, government, public 
welfare, work opportunities after leaving school, consumer edu- 
cation, industry, labor organizations, occupational markets, busi- 
Ness, agriculture, safety, local historical monuments, education, 
use of natural resources, and intercultural relations. While it 
Was recognized that many of these areas overlapped and that not 
all aspects of community life were necessarily covered, the classi- 
fication was accepted as appropriate to the curriculum of the 
School system. me 

The committee now felt ready to invite local citizens to mem- 
bership. Letters were sent to sixty-five community organizations 
asking that delegates be sent to a meeting held in November 
l 939; nearly half of these agencies were represented at the meet- 
ing and eventually a total of forty-seven were affiliated with the 
Progr: am. Both school people and lay citizens shared freely in the 

Iscussion, on this occasion, and a steering committee was ap- 
Pointed made up of five representatives each of the two partici- 
Pant groups. 

The attempt to draw up a 

8tam of action proved to be a 


comprehensive and workable pro- 
formidable but highly educational 


task for the steering committee. A good deal of time had to be 
Biven to getting mutually acquainted; individuals spoke from 
different backgrounds and with somewhat different purposes and 
Problems in mind. It is therefore easy to understand why it was 
not until J anuary 1940 (two months later) that the steering com- 
Mittee had something to lay before the whole study group. 

heir plan, as eventually presented, called for a survey of local 
resources for studying the following eleven areas: government, 


- 
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health, intercultural relations, practical and fine arts, public 
welfare, recreation, religion, safety, business, industry, and con- 
sumer education. The eight additional topics on the original 
list were dropped mainly because the steering committee 
thought there would not be time to go into more than the 
selected eleven during that school year. 

The steering committee recommended that a subcommittee 
be appointed for each of the areas to be studied, and that there 
be co-chairmen—representing the schools and the community— 
for each subcommittee. The five avenues of learning previously 
agreed upon—excursions, guest speakers, demonstrations, visual 
materials, and pupil participation in community activities—were 
to be explored in behalf of each of the areas selected. The eleven 
reports were to be brought together when completed in a hand- 
book on community resources to be published by the board of 
education and distributed throughout the school system. 

These suggestions were accepted at the January meeting. 
Each of the subcommittees was appointed and authorized to add 
to its membership representatives either of the schools or the 
community as it wished. In the course of the year some 400 
persons, about equally divided between the two participating 
groups, were drawn into the activities of these subcommittees. 
Perhaps as many more contributed less directly but sufficiently 
to gain a pretty good idea of what was going on. Each study 
group was given fairly complete freedom for organizing its ow? 
Program and reporting on its findings. The steering committee 
did, however, ask that the over-all plan be kept in mind and 
that care be taken both to conserve the time of busy citizens 
and to explain the nature of the whole project to those from 
whom information was sought. 

During the spring of 1940 the subcommittees moved along 
rapidly in their Separate investigations. By the close of school, 
eight of them had reports ready for the editing committee. The 
other three—working in the areas of business, industry, and con 
sumer education—were delayed for two reasons. First, they found 
that their trails were crossing so often as to make it advisable 
to develop a single questionnaire for the three groups. Second, 
they quickly came to realize that because of the competitive 
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Nature of the business world they must develop a plan that 
would not seem to favor particular business enterprises of the 
city. The local chamber of commerce helped them in dealing 
with this problem. The work of these three subcommittees was 
completed in 1940-41. When it came to editing the reports, the 
lay citizens decided that this responsibility belonged to the 
school people exclusively. The five classroom teachers who ac- 
cepted the task worked long and hard to have the handbook 
ready—so far as most reports were concerned—by the fall of 
1940. The necessary mimeographing was likewise handled by 
the schools. 

A word is in order about the doings of the community excur- 
sion group during this first year of the cooperative study. The 
initial personnel consisted of representatives of the social studies 
club and of the teachers who had studied community relations 
at the Denver workshop of 1939. All other interested persons 
Were invited to join the committee in organizing a series of 
excursions for teachers. Two such excursions were sponsored 
by the enlarged group in the course of the year, in each of the 
following five areas: cultural subjects, industry, vocational op- 
Portunities, local geography, and civic enterprise. Approximate- 
ly 250 school people and a few lay citizens took part in these 
ten trips. 


The program from September 1940 to June 1942 

dependent activity, the two sub- 
committees interested in community study decided to merge. 
In the fall of 1940 a new organization was formed that called 
itself the study group on community resources. The strength of 


this committee was further enhanced by including as members 
ecome much interested in com- 


at summer workshops. This 
reduction of possible dupli- 


After this year of relatively in 


ach could reinforce the other. 
More from the visits of an outside consultant who had been 
making some two trips a year to Des Moines. 

It was agreed that local citizens should still be asked to share 
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in the study group’s activities. Accordingly two persons were 
elected as co-chairmen, one to represent each of the main = 
of participant. Four subcommittees were appointed, each wie 
similar co-chairmen, to be responsible for (1) surveys—that is to 
say, continue work on the handbook, (2) excursions for teachers, 
(3) planning activities that would be part of the citywide Pro- 
gram on alternate Thursday evenings,’ and (4) planning a ee 
gram for evaluating the total work of the study group. The eig 
co-chairmen of these subcommittees consituted the executive 
agency for the committees as a whole. We shall describe a 
progress of each study group during the remaining period of the 
Cooperative study. i 7 
To begin with the subcommittee on surveys, their first tas 
after school opened in the fall of 1940 was to introduce the 
new handbook. This was done through visiting teams made up 
of one school person and one citizen each. During the week wre 
handbooks were placed in the schools, five meetings for teag ; 
ers were held in convenient locations throughout the city i: 
which the origin of the handbook was explained and metho r 
of using it were suggested. The first version of the handon 
was a loose-leaf mimeographed document of 135 pages. To giv 
the reader an idea of what it was like, certain paragraphs from 
three sections are here reproduced: 
Health Department 
City Hall, East First and Locust Streets, first floor oat 
l. Function of the agency: Communicable-disease control; eami 
tion; venereal-disease control; inspection of milk, water, 4 


meat; municipal laboratory routine, 
2. Excursions: Yes 


4. Demonstrations: Yes 


: kly 
Types of demonstration: disease prevention; clinic days eria 
clinic Thursday, 9:00 to 11:00 a.m.); prevention of diph 
smallpox, and typhoid fever, 


* See Chapter II, pp. 80-82, 
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5. Visual materials available: Yes (annual reports) 
6. Pupil participation: Yes 
Pupils may cooperate with this department by distributing health 
literature; grade level of participation: junior and senior high 
school. 
National Conference of Christians and Jews ` 
Personal interviews will be arranged for junior or senior high 
school students, individually or in committee groups, or for teachers 
or parents. Speakers can also be secured for discussion with secondary 
Students of such topics as: Jewish contributions to America, Catho- 
la in America, the meaning of religious differences. Dramatizations 
suited to junior and senior high school students are available. Sec- 
ondary pupils may cooperate with the Conference in civic projects 
and in school assemblies, and high school students of the three Te- 
ligious faiths might form goodwill teams, as has been done in other 
Cities. Information may be obtained from, and arrangements should 
be made with, Mr. W. J., secretary, 5-8045. 


Creative writing: Iowa authors’ club 
Purposes to be served: A better understan 

Of oral and written expression; stimulation to 

Writing or oral interpretation of literature; pi 


ra books, Channels to be used: > 
xcursions. Possibilities: a visit to the Iowa authors’ room and to 


the Emerson Hough room at the state library where letters, books, 
and personal belongings of Iowa authors may be seen; a visit to 
the city library to see a scrapbook of clippings and information 
about Iowa authors; a visit to Younkers’ book department to see 
a collection of books by Iowa authors. Restrictions: size of group 
Pny size); age level (upper elementary, junior and senior high 
School grades); ance notice (yes). e 
2. Guest Saten mace Iowa cot delight of owning books, 
Ways in which books are written. Person to contact: Mrs. L.W.S., 
5-8237. 
Visual materials. Collections of bo 
collection; Mr. H.I. has a notable co 
ndian, 
* Pupil particip 
week, last two Sundays in 
Ook week, 


This subcommittee next turned to the completion of its un- 


ding of the technique 
creative expression in 
ride in the ownership 


okplates, K.H. will show his 
llection on the American 


ation. Planning observances of national poetry 
May; planning observances of national 
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finished business of the previous year, the work in the areas of 
business, industry, and consumer education. In the course of 
time reports in these areas were completed, mimeographed, and 
distributed for inclusion in the handbook. There were also some 
readily apparent omissions in the first reports that needed to be 
looked into and filled out. The group likewise undertook two 
new projects. The first of these was a survey of “historical Des 
Moines”; it will be recalled that this topic had been included 
on the original list of subjects in 1939-40 but had been dropped 
to make the initial program manageable. The people who made 
this study searched for visual materials, got in touch with local 
organizations interested in community history, and drew up 2 
list of pioneers who might be interviewed or used as speakers. 
This particular project contributed significantly to a change 
that was being made at this time in the social studies curriculum 
for the fourth grade to emphasize community life. The second 
new area studied by this subcommittee was the use of natural 
resources. The interest in this subject may be traced to a local 
opinion that the school children of Des Moines should know 
about farming in Iowa, and also about mining—the second in- 
dustry of the state. With the help of an outside consultant, this 
initial concern was expanded to include other natural resources 
significant in the state’s life as well as a coordinated program 
for making the best use of them. 

The second subcommittee, responsible for planning excu" 
sions, began its work in the fall of 1940 by offering teachers @ 
program of seventy possible trips organized to emphasize the 
topics covered in the handbook. The twenty trips actually taken 
in 1940-41 were built around the subjects in which teachers 
expressed most interest; an average of thirty persons went O” 
each. In 1941-42 there were thirty-two excursions and the gross 
annual number of participants was approximately 1,000 as com 
pared with the 600 of the year before. But the subcommittee W25 
still not entirely satisfied with its accomplishment. In the spring 
of 1942, one of the chairmen pointed out that the group had at 
least three unsolved problems: in spite of the subcommittee § 
efforts at advertising, many teachers said they did not know 
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what opportunities were available; transportation was becoming 
increasingly difficult; and no satisfactory plan had been devel- 
oped for follow-up discussions. He concluded by saying: “We 
feel we are far from the goal we would like to attain; it would 
be ideal if each teacher in the system would participate in 
several of the planned trips.” ” 

It will be recalled from an earlier chapter that, in the fall of 
1940, the schools of Des Moines set up an evening program 
known as the Thursday night meetings. On these occasions, held 
on alternate Thursdays and open to the entire professional per- 
sonnel, about half the total corps attended fairly regularly. 
Many different groups came together, including one on com- 
munity study sponsored by the third subcommittee referred to 
here. Some thirty participants were present each time the group 
met, with more classroom teachers from the elementary than the 
secondary grades; the hope that parents and other citizens would 
join the project was not fully realized. Particular attention was 
given to some of the typical problems connected with com- 
munity study. Among these were the liability for accidents, ad- 
vance planning of excursions, clearing with agencies to be 
Visited, and securing transportation. As a result of the discus- 
sions the number of buses available to the schools was increased 
from one to two, some liability insurance of the drivers was re- 
quired, and appropriate forms and guidesheets were developed 
to facilitate the program of an excursion. On many particular 
Thursdays, the group on community study heard guest speakers 
on different aspects of community life. f 

The fourth subcommittee, responsible for evaluation, con- 
sisted of four persons. This group did not carry on any program 
of its own but instead maintained active relations with the other 
subcommittees and tried to foster the continuous appraisal of 
all that was being done. After each of the other study groups 
had submitted a report in the spring of 1942, at the formal 
close of the cooperative study, the subcommittee on evaluation 
Presented a critical summary of the activities of the past two 
years, and suggested possible changes in emphasis and procedure 


for the years ahead. 
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The family excursion program 


sentatives of the gtoup-work council of Des Moines; it was their 


Why should you be interested in the family excursion into the 
community? Because it is a means for parents to grow with the 
child and to create family Solidarity; because it is a pt of build- 
ing an interest within the family; because it is a means of promoting 
that kind of citizenship wherein both Parents and children may 
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develop and share in the democratic way; because it is a means of 
child-parent planning for family fun and recreation; because it is a 
means of helping to vitalize the child’s school work in the life of 
the family; because it is a means of tying families, neighborhoods, 
and communities together in a common experience; because it is a 
means of knowing our community in a time of emergency; because 
it Is a means of knowing community leaders through personal con- 
tacts; because it is a means of strengthening the bonds of democracy 
by creating a greater understanding and tolerance between peoples. 


The subcommittee wisely assumed that verbal or even written 
Instructions would not suffice to explain fully such an ambitious 
and complex project. It therefore planned certain pattern ex- 
Cursions, as they were called, for representatives of the indi- 
Vidual parent-teacher associations. Demonstration trips of this 
Sort were made to the Young Men’s Christian Association, the 
Jewish community center, and a social settlement. While these 
Were helpful as training projects, local schools were still reluc- 
tant to take over. One group finally did agree to share responsi- 
bility with the subcommittee for organizing a fourth pattern 
€xcursion, to the juvenile home. Shortly afterwards a second 
association took complete charge of a trip to a hosiery mill, at- 
tended by families within its membership. ; 

This program was sufficiently novel and appealing to cause 
local papers and the radio station to give it wide and favorable 
Publicity. The subcommittee itself thought the work had a 
Promising future despite the increasing difficulties brought 
about by war conditions. At the end of the school year of 
1941-42, the subcommittee expected to organize a certain num- 
ber of pattern excursions during the following year, but also 
hoped to get each local parent-teacher association to carry out 
an equal number of trips under its own leadership. 


Appraising the Des Moines experience 

_ We have here tried to describe a program that was carried on 
Simultaneously on several fronts. A brief summary may serve to 
Pull the threads together. The interest in improving relations 
between the schools of Des Moines and the community Was 
Created by a study made by the social studies club in the spring 
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of 1939. During the first year of the cooperative study of teacher 
education, two projects in this general area were launched, one 
to produce a handbook on community resources, the other to 
plan excursions for teachers. In 1940-41 these two undertakings 
merged. The enlarged group still sponsored the handbook and 
community excursions, but added to its activities a program of 
Thursday night discussions of school-community relations, a 
plan for appraising everything undertaken, and a program of 
family excursions. The several subcommittees in charge of this 
enterprise were helped by attendance at different summer work- 
shops and by outside consultants. In the main, however, the 
driving power seems to have come from among the Des Moines 
teachers and through the unfolding of an unusually stimulating 
series of activities, 

While many features of this program should be generally 
useful, we shall limit ourselves here to calling attention to five. 
In the first place, the work was conducted in such a way as to 
encourage the emergence of new ideas. For instance, when the 
suggestion about family excursions was made, the group showed 
no disposition to shove it aside or say it was too busy for such 
things, but on the contrary welcomed it as a novel extension 
of something already under way. In much the same fashion, the 
interest in Iowa’s natural resources was greatly enlarged as far 


advantages of such action. 


Then, t 
of delegating y 


precision, the executive body called together the persons who 
might have a stake in any action that might be taken. Perhaps: 
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however, the most important undertaking of those in positions 
of leadership was that of trying to educate for self-direction, as 
Was so well illustrated by the subcommittee on family excur- 
sions, In the fourth place, the role offered to lay citizens was 
Creative in nature and just as important as that given to the 
school people. At the same time, it was recognized that each 
Class of participant had its own contribution to make and func- 
fon to perform. Citizens shared in the planning and leadership 
of the several projects, and their problems were recognized by 
the school people with sympathetic interest. Gradually every 
one—teachers and lay people alike—came to view the city’s stores, 
Welfare agencies, churches, and homes as active partners in the 
education of its youth. : 

Our last point in this connection has to do with the behavior 
Of the school administration. In the fall of 1939, the superin- 
tendent and two of his assistants met regularly with the first 
Subcommittee as they were trying to formulate the school sys- 
tem’s proper position on the use of community resources. ‘These 
Individuals likewise helped in the preparation of some of the 
first statements, aided with community contacts, and assisted 
in setting up school-community meetings. After the project be- 
gan to develop its own momentum, these school officers ceased to 
Work directly with the several subcommittees although they kept 
1n touch with general developments. It was their object to leave 
as much as possible to the initiative and leadership of the class- 
‘oom teachers in association with their lay colleagues. 

In conclusion we have some comments to offer on the subject 
of Pupil participation in community affairs. The several sub- 
Committees gave considerable attention to the activities they 
thought desirable for children of different ages: and levels of 
“xperience, Few of their ideas, however, found their way into the 

andbook. Such suggestions as were made re 


What the citizens thought of for youngsters to onnecHo 
With the work of the agencies listed. Naturally, such thinking did 


Not come easy to laymen. As a matter of fact, the task of educat- 
Mg both citizens and fellow teachers to the educational possi- 
ilities of pupil participation became the second big undertak- 


presented largely 
do in connection 
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ing of the Des Moines study group. This job was being Pampi 
in a modest way by individuals and small groups at the time 9 
Pearl Harbor; despite interruptions from defense activities and 
other emergency matters, it showed promise of becoming an 
important factor in modifying the curriculum after the comple- 
tion of the Commission’s field work. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


In this chapter we have tried to show the reader what was 
actually done by several study groups in the cooperative study 
of teacher education. Each of the sketches should be suggestive 
to educators in other school systems. But taken together they do 
not provide adequate data from which to draw generalizations 
on the subject of group study. It has therefore not seemed ad- 
visable to us to attempt here any comprehensive statement oP 
the techniques or principles involved. We do however eo 
point out that there are various purposes which can bring ina! 
viduals together for group study, and that the maintenance 9 


è inu- 
balance and unity among the several types calls for the contin 
ous exercise of critical statesmanship. 


Purposes to be served by group study 


There are obviously many ways in which the aims of ee 
study could be classified and it is likewise true that any a 
ticular group may have more than one objective to serve- dis- 
deed, a group that has come together for one reason may ith 
cover in the course of events that it is getting somewhere ý 
respect to quite a different purpose and so shift its emphass- ur- 
definitive or comprehensive presentation is called for in the € ee 
rent discussion. We shall content ourselves with indicating we 
types of aim that, in our observation, brought people TOP 
for group study in the school systems associated in the Com 
sion’s program. sa] Le" 

In the first place, individuals with similar profession” ise 
sponsibilities may organize a study group in order to a oD 
their particular competence. The purposes of the class were 
teachers who met for child study in the Parker District 
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primarily of this kind. Each person who took part in that pro- 
Sram was responsible for developing classroom instruction that 
Would truly meet the needs of local youngsters. Even though 
they came from different schools and taught different grades, 
they all had in common a serious desire to know more about 
human behavior and development in the interests of profes- 
Stonal efficiency. Secondly, individuals whose responsibilities are 
mutually interlocking may come together for group study in 
order to get a vision of their combined job and the proper 
Televance to the whole of each specific function. This was clearly 
the main purpose of the Pasadena supervisors. As individuals 
they Were very sure that the labor of each could succeed only to 
the €xtent to which there were common aims and functional 
coordination among them as a group. To a lesser extent, the 
objectives of the teachers in the Browning School of Houston 
Were also of this type for they recognized that each pupil's prog- 
ress in learning to read, as he passed from room to room, was 
conditioned by whether or not his several classroom teachers 
Worked with similar viewpoints. ; 
Finally, individuals with common interests may organize 
Study groups for the sake of some specific action. They may 
Want to formulate plans and policies, not in the first instance 
for their own benefit, but especially in order to affect the think- 
ng and procedure of their colleagues. The Des Moines teachers 
Kho came together for community study had this sort of thing 
'n mind, While the several subcommittees who worked on the 
Projects agreed upon by the parent committee undoubtedly 
elieveq their own development would be furthered by what 
Cy were doing, what they were after primarily was influencing 
‘her people in the school system to see the value of their pro- 
Sram. The means whereby study groups of this third category 
80 about securing action vary, of course, considerably. The Des 
Oines groups out their main trust in educational procedures 
and Participation; others frequently try to achieve their ends 
through formulating pronouncements, statements of principles, 


8 ~ F 
Yllabi of new courses, and the like. 
here is of course no implication here that one of these three 
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types of study group is superior to the others. Each has a par- 
ticular set of objectives to serve. In any given setting, one or 
another may clearly be the best one to start with but that same 
kind may be entirely unsuited to another situation. In most 
school programs the chances are that some use can be made 
advantageously of all three types. If however such a varied pro- 
gram or aggregate is launched, it is of great importance that some 
statesmanship be exercised with an eye to the undertaking as a 
whole. This idea is worth exploring further. 


Administering the program as a whole 


While the recurrent theme of this book is that teachers must 
be trusted to take major responsibility in the matter of the! 
education in service, there are certain times when a wise admin- 
istrator is in a position to be of critical help. For instance, 1t 
sometimes happens—through timidity, simple unawareness of 
the issue, or some other reason—that people do not organize me 
sort of study group that could do them most good. If the work 
of two classroom teachers or of two supervisors, for argument : 
sake, is so closely related that each is handicapped by inade- 
quate acquaintance with the other, they should obviously be 
associated together in a study group of the second category ae 
scribed above. Yet it is quite possible that each may prefer t° 
Join up with other people whose responsibilities correspond t° 
their own. Some may even try to avoid facing the difficulties çor 
nected with give and take or mutual adjustment. Thus the an 
dergarten teacher and the teacher of first grade in a given scho? 
may in effect run away from ironing out any differences they ma 
have by separately joining up with study groups exclusive y 
made up of either kindergarten or primary teachers. Associatio” 
of this sort may actually increase whatever problem of coordin® 
tion there may be in the school. The same is equally true of per 
sons with administrative or supervisory responsibilities. For . 
high school principal to meet only with other high school oe 
cipals will never contribute to articulating the high school P P 
gram with those of its contributing elementary schools. 1n H” 
connection it may be well to point out that many a supervi? 
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Principal, superintendent, or classroom teacher is in the habit of 
substituting active work in some national organization for 
intensive study with his fellows at home. 

It is not our purpose, of course, to underrate the value of 
&roup study among people of similar interests or, for that mat- 
ter, among people who come together chiefly because they are 
Congenial and have a lot to give each other as persons. We do 
believe that relatively too little emphasis is placed—and not only 
in educational circles—on study groups of our second type. The 
line of least resistance is against them. But, quite as important— 
if indeed not more so—as calling people’s attention to the sort 
of Organization from which they could benefit professionally 
most, is the matter of arranging things so that groups of both 
types can reinforce and crossfertilize each other. For instance, a 
8toup of principals might discuss the sort of in-service program 

€Y would like to see in their several schools and individual 
p rincipals might then very profitably take up some of the sug- 
S8estions with their own faculties. As long as both types of meet- 
mg are free and uninhibited, much valuable stimulation may 
thus be passed from one to another. This is in fact precisely what 
did happen in Houston; the procedure finally used so success- 
fully by the Browning study group was suggested by what the 
Principal had picked up in another group. This sort of thing 
should be much more common than it is. 

hen there is the problem of integrating the work of study 
8toups with plans for comprehensive action. There isa tendency 
in the public schools, as in other human undertakings, to have 
relatively too much confidence in blueprints and pronounce- 
ments rather than in widespread study among the people to be 
affected by the contemplated action. The desire to get things 
Settled on paper once and for all is very deep-seated. Innumer- 
able high schools would like to know just what to expect from 
the Pupils that come to them from the elementary schools. 
. any supervisors would like to make sure that their program 
18 understood by the principals. And frequently a group that has 
omg to certain conclusions after thoroughgoing study, seeks to 
Bain acceptance for its ideas through pronouncements without 
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taking into consideration that other people may have to go 
through some study process of their own in order to get the 
implications of those conclusions. No one is likely to deny that 
in every school and every school system there are some action 
plans that need to be formulated. The real issue is whether such 
formulations can be so integrated with study and discussion as 
to be properly understood. The oft heard complaint of adminis- 
trators and supervisors that they “can’t seem to get the word 
around” is evidence of the lack of such integration. 

A first essential in fostering the needed public opinion is that 
there should be extensive Opportunity for the discussion of con- 
templated developments throughout the school or system af- 
fected. It is particularly important, for obvious reasons, that 
group meetings be made easy among persons with related Te- 
sponsibilities who do not ordinarily get together—for example, 
among teachers in high schools and contributing elementary 
schools. It is likewise important that the formulation of policy 
be timed carefully with reference to whatever study program 
has been started. This often means delay, what may look like U™ 
due trifling, considerably beyond the hopes and expectations ° 
the people most concerned to get things done. There are ° 
course circumstances in which postponed action is intolerable; # 
house afire calls for Promptness rather than debate. But ™ 
Most situations study and action are so intimately related that 
they cannot be profitably Separated. Besides, those who are jm- 
patient for results may console themselves with the thous F 
that much may and should happen as a result of group StU iS 


Prior and incidental to the adoption of comprehensive plans ° 
action. 


V 
School System Workshops 


Ons oF tHe most interesting as well as popular develop- 
ments of recent years, as regards the in-service education of 
teachers, is what has come to be known as a summer workshop. 
In the spring of 1942, when the Commission’s workshop advisory 
Service made its last preliminary compilation of a directory for 
the following summer, there were 114 programs to be listed 
Under this name that were planned for a minimum of four 
Weeks. The typical period was six weeks. To be sure, the term 
18 very loosely used in educational circles and applied, without 
necessarily much change in method or emphasis, to many offer- 
Ings that used to be called clinics, institutes, working confer- 
€nces, and the like. On the other hand, many such clinics or 
institutes exhibit some or all of the characteristics of a workshop, 
-àS we here use the term, regardless of what they may be called. 
A word of definition is accordingly in order. 
_ The essential features of what we shall call a workshop are 
intensive consideration of practical problems that have arisen 
om the daily functioning of the teaching job, flexible and in- 
formal working conditions, active sharing by workshoppers in 
developing plans for individual or group study, and easy ACCESS 
to a wide range of resources—in terms of staff, fellow partici- 
Pants, books, and other aids to learning. The usual schedule 
Consists of meetings in the morning of small discussion groups 
°rganized around the workshoppers’ stated interests; free time 
a the afternoons for individual work, conferences, and recrea- 
tion; and general meetings and individual work in the evenings. 
Prominent feature of many workshops is a definite period set 
aside for informal work in the arts. It is usual for participants 
and staff members to make a point of living or at least eating 
together, and to foster informal contacts of all sorts. A significant 
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consequence of the general arrangements is that emphasis tends 
to develop on organic relationships so that participants are 
stimulated to think in terms of the whole child, the whole cur- 
riculum, and the whole community in which they work. 

In this chapter we shall be concerned with summer workshops 
of this general type promoted by individual school systems for 
the benefit of their entire educational personnel. After a brief 
statement on the Commission’s interest in this field, we shall 
describe one school system workshop as a whole to give a com 
prehensive view of what can be done, and shall follow this with 
a detailed account of the doings of a pariticular morning group 
at another school workshop. In the final section we shall then 
offer certain conclusions based, in the main though not exclu- 
sively, on the Commission’s experience. 


THE Commission AND WorksuHops 


The workshop movement is commonly dated from the Sne 
mer of 1936 when thirty-five teachers came together for wee 
sive work. They represented the schools associated in t 
Progressive Education Association's so-called eight-year study % 
school-college relations. The idea caught on immediately E 
rapidly spread beyond the bounds of this particular study. m 
the fall of 1940, after five years’ experimenting and leadership A 
this area, the board of directors of the Progressive own 
Association voted to ask the Commission to undertake the oe 
of mediating the results of its accomplishment to the education ; 
world in general. At the same time the Association’s full supP™ y 
the individual services of members of its committee on WO" ë 
shops, and the use of its remaining funds for this purpose r 
generously offered. As a result of this friendly action, the Co™ 
mission was able to Maintain oa TO. 
the summer of 1942. Mimeographed bulletins and other aids 
Prospective directors and staff members of workshops were P” = 
pared and made available at very low cost; considerable ti™ 


S» 
Baia kshop 
*For a full account of the beginnings and characteristic features of Worgssional 


n m G. Camp, and Paul B. Diederich, ee A 
Education for Experienced Teachers, the program of the summer W 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1940). 
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was given to training institutes of two or three days’ duration 
for such individuals; and the two staff members assigned to 
this service were on hand for consultation and leadership in 
Connection with workshop programs. 

_ Workshops have been a prominent feature of the Commis- 
510n’s plans both in the cooperative study and in the all-state 
Projects. In the summer of 1940 a national workshop on teacher 
education was sponsored at the University of Chicago, which 
Was attended by representatives of the school systems and col- 
“Slate institutions associated in the cooperative study as well 
as by certain representatives of the state programs. Among its 
Additional activities in this area, both that year and the follow- 
Ng summer, the Commission assisted in cooperation with other 
Organizations the development of summer workshops for indi- 
dividual school systems. It is these latter that are of particular 
interest in this volume. 

It should be said that there were of course school systems in 
the United States—notably those of Denver and Tulsa—that 
shared in sponsoring workshops for their educational personnel 
Defore the opening of the cooperative study. These programs, as 
3S still the prevailing tendency, were offered in conjunction with 
neighboring institutions of higher learning through which aca- 

emic credit was arranged under given conditions, and whose 
*esources—libraries, laboratories, collections, and the like—were 
Placeq at the workshoppers’ disposal. There are other school 
Systems, furthermore, that would have developed programs of 
this sort even if there had been no cooperative study of teacher 
Education, We may claim however that the number of systems 

at experimented with workshops was materially increased by 
=e existence of that nationwide project. School Planning com- 
Mittees and administrative officers in the participating centers 
Came to see in local workshops a means of giving impetus to 
What was being undertaken for the cooperative study. Indeed, 
“ight of the fourteen systems or system clusters associated with 

€ Commission sponsored one or more workshops during the 
Summers of 1940 to 1942, in cooperation with other bodies. The 


acts have not been assembled since 1942. 
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The school systems in question may be listed. The public 
schools of Moultrie and of Colquitt County together conducted 
a workshop on community recreation in the summer of 1940, 
and a more general one in 1942. The first effort was under the 
auspices of Piedmont College; planning and direction for the 
second workshop were shared with the Georgia State College 
for Women. The school system of Denver held workshops every 
summer from 1938 through 1942; the co-sponsor during the 
first two years was the Progressive Education Association and, 1n 
each of the remaining three years, the University of Denver. n 
_Des Moines, workshops were held by the schools in cooperation 
with Drake University in 1940 and 1941. During the same two 
summers, workshops were conducted jointly by the schools ° 
Greenville County, the city of Greenville, and the Parker Dis- 
trict in association with Furman University. The University ° 
Houston, which is administered by that city’s board of educa 
tion, offered workshops from 1940 to 1942, which were planne 
in cooperation with the public schools and designed primar! y 
for their classroom teachers and administrators. The city pa 
tem of Los Angeles conducted workshops in the summers F 
1940 and 1941, with the assistance of the University of Cal 
fornia in Los Angeles and the University of Southern Gali- 
fornia. In Philadelphia, the schools held workshops in 1941 aP 
1942 in cooperation with Temple University and the Univer” 
sity of Pennsylvania. Finally, in Spokane there was a works! oP 
in 1941 sponsored by the public schools, the Eastern Washing 
ton College of Education, and the State College of Washingt” 

Before concluding this introductory section a word is in orde 
about certain programs of the workshop type that have peer 
carried on by school systems in the course of the regular e 
end lanes Such projects were developed in Des Moine, i 
na s Angeles County, Philadelphia, and Wilmette (of © ve 

ew Trier cluster), to mention only those in the coope™". 
ba os We have not undertaken to describe these venture 
some Soe {Be ier in many respects from i ye 
Where th p- An example may be found in Chapt. 

e the Thursday night meetings of Des Moines até giv 
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so s . x i . . . . 
Ta attention. Their omission here carries no implication as to 
e relative merit or importance of the two types of enterprise. 


A SuMMER WorksHopP IN Des MOINES 


There have chosen for our comprehensive treatment the 1941 
‘ Ai shop conducted by the school system of Des Moines with 
T assistance of Drake University. The project was locally 
zya a ‘ problems laboratory” and lasted for six weeks. Of the 
of De e apanis on full time, 124 were from the regular schools 
fro es Moines and 11 were teachers of adult education, 5 came 
S m elsewhere in Iowa, and the remaining individual was from 
p e Some 20 additional persons constituted the workshop 
nes, The contingent from the elementary level was especially 
— comprising 102 classroom teachers and 2 principals. 
čo vance publicity had emphasized a variety of problems to be 
el ridered that were particularly interesting to educators in the 
fai mentary schools. Of the thirty-one study groups that met with 
T regularity or better throughout the workshop, eleven could 

€ identified as contributing particularly to the interests of 


ele 
mentary teachers. 


Certa; 
"lain background factors 


a the 1941 workshop conducted by 
close] as one of a series of such programs | ae ae 
Cen: related to the winter activities carried on tor ; co 
ae ative study, it will be desirable to present the general set- 
Pied very briefly. The interest of this school system in a 
its work antedated its association with the poa a 
ye Senior high schools was among the thirty schools in eg s 
tad study of the Progressive Education Association; severa 
‘sultants had visited it, in this connection, and the school 

l attention. Since the 


come in for both local and nationa 
n such cases, tended to 


9 . 
oe high schools, as so often happens ? oF eran 
io a bit askance at this development, ihercentral administra- 
af N sought to improve matters by encouraging the attendance 
h Des Moines representatives at the summer workshops being 
€ld in Denver, in 1938 and 1939. The object was to stimulate 


the Des Moines sys- 
and, furthermore, 
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other schools to work intensively on their own problems rather 
than follow the lead of the particular unit in the experimental 
program. 

The participation in the Denver workshops of ranking ad- 
ministrators and supervisors, and their collaboration in the ac 
tivities selected by the classroom teachers, were great assets. Fur- 
thermore, some of the consultants for the eight-year study gt 
to know the Des Moines people and plans were soon made 
whereby all secondary faculties might share the benefits of the 
consultants’ visits in the future. This preliminary experience 
with workshop methods also meant that there was a nucleus of 
potential leaders available in the city who could take active part 
when the decision was made to organize the first summer work- 
shop in Des Moines. The influence of the Denver experience 
was likewise to be traced in several developments of the Des 
Moines curriculum; by way of example, we may cite the im- 
petus given to the work of the social studies club with respect t° 
school-community relations as discussed in the previous chapter. 

After the Des Moines system joined the cooperative study 2 
teacher education, emphasis was placed on developing within 
the professional staff as a group a sense of shared responsibility 
for the entire educational program. During the year 1939-40, two 
attempts were accordingly made at the instigation of the Ce?” 
tral office to sound out the Des Moines teachers on the scor® 
of their real problems, following an initial survey of this kin 
conducted by the local teachers’ federation. The common ice 
of these three lists were used to determine the areas to receive 
attention at the workshop set for the summer of 1940. After 
the superintendent, his associates, and the planning committee 
for the cooperative study had studied these lists, further discus 
sion of the proposed program for the workshop was emphasize, 
In a series of meetings at individual school buildings. In this 
way, Classroom teachers and principals came to regard the wor” 
shop as an opportunity for doing something about what thg 
felt to be their personal and group needs; it was also clear th 
they would be free to follow their own initiative and that the 


i ises O 
summer program would be geared to the going enterprises 
the school system. 
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It was as a result of the highly successful workshop in 1940 
that the program of Thursday night meetings was set up begin- 
ning in 1940-41. That the second workshop, in the summer of 
1941, was thus an integral and natural part of a continuous 
effort should be clear from this account. 


Problems of organization 


Plans for the summer of 1941 were drawn up by means of 
many procedures used the preceding year. With the advantage 
of experience, however, responsibility became rather more cen- 
tralized. A special committee, representing the planning com- 
mittee and the professional staff at large, made most of the deci- 
sions, One of its first duties was that of selecting a director for 
the workshop; after discussing and agreeing on a set of criteria 
to govern their choice, the actual nomination from the school 
Personnel followed naturally and with surprising unanimity. 

he committee then helped the director choose a staff and 
determine the main areas to be stressed. Classroom teachers 
and principals were canvassed directly as before; advice was 
Secured from representative groups throughout the system even 
though not all contributors expected to attend the workshop. 

There were nevertheless occasions when the special committee 
could not act without the counsel of the administration; this 


W: i x ; an 
as recognized by the superintendent and the committee alike. 
cations as a workshop 


nything as far-reaching in its ramifi ; h 
within an ongoing program of in-service education requires 
exible arrangements and does not prosper under a blanket 


rant of authority. Incidentally, we may note that complete 
best when end results can be 


delegation of authority functions i 
ully anticipated. Drawing UP plans for a workshop requires 
à Sensitive combination of self-direction and guidance. Under 
Such provision, authority is not simply transmitted from one 
“nlightened navel or group to another, but is made over in 
new and profitable forms. 
Pie the most difficu 
by the special committee 


It organizational problem encoun- 
had to do with the study groups. 
ally have two types of need to 
there are problems which are the 
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particular concern of certain individuals or small groups. For 
example, the science teachers in junior high schools may have 
been trying to work together in order to increase their efficiency 
and improve the content of their offerings. Or a mixed group of 
principals and classroom teachers may have been trying to think 
through their notions on pupil responsibility. But the pressures 
and routine of the regular school year have prevented progress 
so that a chance to get together under favorable conditions 
makes a decided appeal. Purposes of this kind must be taken 
into account in planning the workshop program and selecting 
the staff of consultants. 

The second type of need we have in mind has to do with 
what might be called the growing edges or experimental aspects 
of the system’s work. These may include questions of status and 
growth connected with teacher participation in community 
activities or with home-school relations; or they may deal with 
centers of interest that are just coming to the fore such as 
juvenile delinquency, democracy in the classroom, understand- 
ing children, and the like. These topics may not seem to differ 
greatly from those cited in connection with the first type, but 
they are sensed and expressed in a different manner. They 2° 
likely to represent thinking that is permeating the whole sys 
tem rather than developed by specific groups, and they often 
grow from the insights of administrative officers and members 2 
planning committees. Whereas the first type may be accurately 
called felt needs, the second type is concerned more with stimu 
lation and widening horizons. p 

It would not be difficult to merge these two sets of issues H 
the workshop plans if attendance could be required or selecte.” 
But when everything is on a voluntary basis (as it obvious 1y 
should be in this connection) even the topics within each majo! 
classification have to be modified when the participants actually 
appear. Not all science teachers, for instance, may want to wor 
on the problem recognized in advance as important; some may 
be much more anxious about a matter of purely personal inter 
est. Others may come for general stimulation and the chancé i 
work with their colleagues. In the best of cases, then, 2 work- 
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shop presents its own administrative snags; but to base the 
Program on individual objectives and yet move ahead on mat- 
ters that concern the whole system calls for statesmanship in 
addition. It should not be inferred, of course, that problems of 
this sort are insurmountable; we have taken time to indicate 
them here in order to afford the reader a basis for judging the 
Des Moines effort, and also because they may well be of interest 
to others contemplating workshop programs. 


The pattern of study groups 

The effort to base the workshop program on individual pur- 
Poses and objectives resulted in the formation of thirty-one study 
8roups. Such a large array tends to set certain limits to the 
8eneral effectiveness of a workshop. However, the gross number 
of groups is less significant than the variety of activities and 
diversity of aims which, in this instance, they tried to serve. 

he Presence of numerous groups that differ as to personnel 
and to purpose makes it difficult to provide cross-stimulation or 
nce. But fellow workshoppers can 
and should supply many of the needs of working groups with 
Which they are not directly affiliated. Total dependence on the 
consulting staff is to be avoided. When exchanges among par- 
ticipants can be easily arranged, all parties profit. Values and 
beliefs come to be more widely understood, and differences in 
Practice are reduced to a scale of importance in keeping with 
their actual significance. The school system thus stands to gain 
in many ways apart from the progress made by the study groups 


On specific problems. 


any ; : x 
ny Interweaving of experie 


_ There are ways, however, of promoting the mutual stimula- 
tion here suggested even though a large number of working 
8toups is called for. The study group which is predominately 
T0ss-sectional in makeup provides for some of this needed 
duality through its own members. We refer now to cases where 
2€ Personnel is drawn from various levels of the system and 
different teaching or administrative specialties. The isolating 


Effect of too large an array of working groups can be reduced 
umber of sections organized 


Y the presence of a significant n 
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with heterogeneous membership. Such diversified study groups 
of three kinds were organized at Des Moines. First, there were 
large groups representing all educational levels to work em 
those subjects in which the teaching body had expressed = 
spread interest and which were also studied during the regu a 
school year: home-school relations, community resources, En 
human growth and development. The second category pap 
problems and interests common to the upper elementary ar : 
lower secondary grades, such as homeroom activities, the por’ 
guage arts, physical education, music for later elementary a” 
secondary pupils, reading for slow learners in regular alase 
work of the school nurse in general education, and audiovis™i 
aids. In the third group we include those activities in wha 
teachers engaged for personal pleasure or recreation: art “oe 
tion, work in the art laboratories and shops, wood carving; fo 
dancing, sports, and the like. oils 
Study groups of relatively single purpose and homogene i 
membership included eleven designed primarily for nana” 
tary teachers. These had to do with first-grade reading, pa 
materials for teachers of kindergarten and the primary 8t® g x 
elementary arithmetic, intermediate procedures, kindergar'® 
problems, kindergarten music, primary music, planning 4 Ls 
rounded program for the primary grades, primary procedu eñ 
stressing observation, a program for mentally retarded ee 
of elementary age, and materials for community study 1m ne 
fourth grade. There were three additional sections of this son 
geneous character, each made up of ten or twelve perso w 
teachers of adult education who discussed problems specific e 
their field; teachers of secondary mathematics interested 1° ea 
implications for general education of their subject; and teach 
of slow learning pupils in special classes. on- 
There were besides two working sections that did not e for 
form to any of the above patterns. One developed programs ted 
particular schools; it was made up of the principal and aw 
classroom teachers from a junior high school and a similar 
gation from an elementary school. The other of these a 
groups, on general education for secondary pupils, was made 
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of representatives of different teaching fields but all from junior 
or senior high schools. 

By fostering groups of mixed as well as homogeneous mem- 
bership, accordingly, and encouraging participants to join up 
with groups of both types, those in charge of the 1941 work- 
shop in Des Moines attempted to provide for some crossfertiliza- 
tion. Further opportunities for informal contacts were afforded 
by the art activities of course, and the program of physical 
recreation. Each type of study group was peculiarly fitted for a 
special function; those with homogeneous membership were 
best for work on some immediate problem, the others did more 
to widen horizons. Thus it may be said that the contribution of 
a workshop to both individual concerns and the growing edges 
of a school system should be satisfactory if there is a fair numeri- 
cal balance between study groups of both kinds. This conclu- 
sion may need to be modified for school systems engaged in con- 


tinuous, steadily growing curriculum development. But for 


those who are trying to break with established patterns the 


generalization holds. 


The work of sample study groups 

We shall round out our sketch of this workshop with very 
brief accounts of five of the working sections, selected more or 
less at random and for variety. To begin with the study group 
on science in the elementary schools, it included among its 
Members classroom teachers of the lower grades who had previ- 
ously been working with a consultant in an effort to improve 
their teaching. Those who continued this study of the science 
curriculum at the workshop, along with several new members, 
had reached the point of wanting to build up their individual 
resources, They collected experiments that children could carry 
out in the classroom, familiarized themselves with free and in- 
€Xpensive materials, and experimented with planning science 
units, Group discussions served to further these purposes and 
also to direct attention to the community of Des Moines as a 
8eneral resource. The interest generated by the summer project 
Was strongly in evidence the following yeat, when two groups 
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of elementary teachers—sixty individuals in all—met every two 
weeks to continue work in this area. 

We have presented in the preceding chapter an extended ae 
count of the Des Moines experience with studying community 
resources. We also mentioned that this activity influenced de- 
velopments in the fourth-grade curriculum. In the months just 
before the workshop, plans had been made for introducing 
community study for this grade in the fall of 1941. Several 
persons who expected to be teaching the course made up the 
workshop group interested in this subject. They prepared an- 
notated bibliographies of reading material and visual aids, 
developed plans for introductory units, and considered ways 
of dealing with such reading difficulties among the pupils as 
could be anticipated. They also interviewed some of the city’s 
earliest. residents and visited places of historic interest. From 
what they saw and found on these visits, they prepared written 
sketches, slides, and drawings which could be given to pupils 
by way of supplementing their reading. Some of the supervisors 
commented later on the readiness with which the fourth-grade 
teachers went at community study in the fall; it was thei" 
opinion that the workshop was in large measure responsible for 
this result. 

Our third example is the study group on procedures for 
slow learners in special classes. The participants were teachers 
of special and remedial classes in the junior high schools. The 
pupils they taught were children who had much to gain socially 
Froni being with other youngsters but whose scholastic records 
did not warrant putting them in regular classes. The stuey 
group began its activities by trying to locate a number of former 
pupils, then in their twenties, whose school records had indi- 
cated that they might have difficulty adjusting to adult life a” 
earning a living. Members of the study group visited these young 
men and women in their homes, talked with them, and recorĝ® 
certain items of information. Among such data were the forme" 
pupil’s employment record, his recreational interests, his 0P#™” 
ion of the educational value of the special classes he had at 
tended, and his current interest in further education. The y 
group discussed the tabulated results of these interviews fo 
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their bearing on the work offered in the special classes. One 
immediate consequence was a refinement of the screening proc- 
ess whereby youngsters were chosen for these classes, which was 
put into operation during the school year of 1941-42. There © 
were likewise certain modifications in the content of the cur- 
Ticulum offered. 

i Although the study group on the work of the school nurse 
in general education was planned primarily for such nurses, the 
membership likewise included several elementary teachers of 
the “fused” program (or general education), and a few sec- 
ondary teachers. Discussion centered on ways in which the 
School nurse could contribute to what took place in the class- 
room and assist with the health aspects of curricular activities. 
Attempts were made to study the environmental factors that 
control health conditions. Particular emphasis was placed on the 
Collective influence of classroom teachers, the principal, school 
nurse, lunchroom operator, custodian, and consultant in pupil 
adjustment, and how it could be brought to bear on these 
environmental factors. Though no specific action has been 
Tecorded since the workshop, members of the study group gen- 
erally expected that the main result of their work would be a 


Sreater coordination of effort. 


Our final example will be the study group on planning pro- 


8tams for individual schools. Use of the workshop for interim 
Planning of a single administrative unit had been tested in 
the summer of 1940. The principal of three small elementary 
Schools and several classroom teachers from each had come to- 
Sether to plan certain activities for the ensuing year, 1940-41. 
Tom this beginning, their associaton evolved into an institute 
luring the academic year, much like the Thursday night ses- 
sions but restricted to the teachers of the three schools. The 
Success of this effort, together with growing recognition of the 


ocal conditioning of many general problems, led the planning 


Committee to propose that other individual school groups be 


©rmed in the 1941 workshop. é E. 
As already noted, fairly large delegations from a junior high 
school and an elementary school, in both cases including the 


Principal, made up this study group in the summer of 1941 
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The elementary teachers were interested in getting started on a 
year’s program of profitable contacts with their school com- 
munity. They worked out the first meeting of the parent-teacher 
association in cooperation with the officers of that organization, 
and looked into the ways of bringing the community and its 
resources into their classrooms. The teachers of the junior high 
school concentrated on plans for “more interesting and valuable 
staff meetings.” Each contingent met by itself for the greater 
part of the time but joint meetings were held every now and 
then to exchange experience and views. Reports for the follow- 
ing year indicate that routine staff meetings were entirely dis- 
placed in both units; time formerly assigned to such meetings 
was devoted to various group activities of the faculty. 


Review and appraisal 


The list of study groups set up for the 1941 workshop in Des 
Moines indicates the down-to-earth quality of much that was 
attempted. Perhap this is just another way of saying that indi- 
vidual interests and purposes were taken at their face value and 
safeguarded in the arrangements made. Classroom teachers are 
essentially practical folk; they seek help on matters about which 
they can do something. When they are articulate about their 
Problems it would obviously be a mistake to dismiss their con- 
cerns with but slight provision for satisfaction. But the efforts 
ot this workshop were not confined to activities which differed 


made much headway in Des Moines had it not been for the 
impetus of the workshop. 
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We must also call attention to the way in which there were 
brought together. persons whose professional interests inter- 
locked but who ordinarily seldom met. The school nurses and 
8eneral education teachers offer a good illustration and there 
Were additional study groups of this character. It is this inter- 
Weaving or crossfertilizing function that is one of the outstand- 
ing assets peculiar to workshops. Any allusion to the distinctive 
features of programs of this sort would, however, fall far short 
of the mark if it failed to underline the unusual opportunities 
they provide for planning. This Des Moines workshop fostered 
&roup thinking of two kinds, that addressed to tasks already 
under way and needing immediate action, and the type that 
broadens horizons and deepens insights. The potential value of 
the latter for long-time planning is substantial, inasmuch as it 
serves to develop basic public opinion, even (as in this case) 
when relatively little is done about specific projects or next 
Steps, 

In conclusion, we should like to emphasize that a workshop’s 
best usefulness is determined by the extent to which it is geared 
into the in-service activities of the regular year. This was one of 
the real elements of strength in the Des Moines situation. While 
it is always possible to make more impressive progress at a 
Summer workshop than during the winter months, because of 
the concentration of effort and the availability of resources, it 
1S Not safe to rely solely on such programs for the in-service 
education of teachers. Workshops can make a start, as we have 
indicated in this sketch, but the ground will ultimately be lost 
if the Procedures of the regular year are not shot through with 
°PPortunities for the same sort of association and joint thinking 
aS are characteristic of the summer programs. There is no sub- 
Stitute for continuous exchange of views and experience as the 


Job unfolds, 


A STUDY Group IN THE PHILADELPHIA WORKSHOP oF 1942 


We have chosen for our detailed picture of a study group in 
action the work of a section on school-community relations in 
the 1949 summer workshop of the Philadelphia system. Its 
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claims to our attention are threefold: it left an unusually com- 
plete record of its doings, the quality of its activities was above 
average, and it is a good illustration of the advantages inherent 
in school system programs of this character. From what we have 
said so far it should be clear that the contribution and sig- 
nificance of a workshop are determined primarily by the work 
of its organized study groups. In the give and take of these dis- 
cussions, individuals clarify their thinking and gain perspective 
on what they are doing. It is within these groups that plans are 
usually made for personal conferences with staff members and 
fellow participants, for small group meetings, for excursions 
into the community, and for the other activities that are found 
useful. It is essential, therefore, that the quality of group effort 
be as high as possible. 


Workshops in Philadelphia 


Interest in workshops for the school system of Philadelphia 
was initially stimulated chiefly by sixteen members of the staff 
who attended workshops elsewhere in the summer of 1940. They 
gave the central administration reason to believe that response 
to a local workshop in 1941 would be generous—as proved to be 
the case. They also gave valuable assistance in planning the 
program, and most of them attended in positions of leadership- 
This is frequently the way new developments are introduced 
anywhere; they depend on the enthusiasm and understanding of 
persons who have had some relevant experience. ; 

Those who planned the 1941 workshop for Philadelphia 
hoped the schools would be benefited in several ways. They 
expected that individuals and groups would be helped to ma- 
ture any plans they might have been developing for their class- 
rooms or particular schools. They also wanted the participants 
to have a significant experience in democratic living which 
would increase their desire to use such methods throughout 
the year. Furthermore, they relied on the workshop to bring 
new leaders to the fore, to identify persons of unusual capacity 
and stimulate them to undertake new ventures. Finally, they 
hoped that new ways would be found whereby the resources 
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of local universities could be used to improve the work of the 
schools. It will be recalled that Temple University and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania were co-sponsors with the school sys- 
tem of the Philadelphia workshops. There was general agree- 
ment at the end of the summer that considerable progress had 
been made in all of these areas. 

The plans for 1942 differed in three significant respects from 
those of the first workshop. While the 1941 program had been 
Set up to care for interests almost as inclusive as the entire cur- 
Ticulum, the second effort was geared “directly to the critical 
Problems our schools face in a world at war.” The announce- 
ment went on to say that efforts would be made at the workshop 
to “prepare materials that will be of immediate value in meeting 
School problems that are accentuated by the war emergency,” 
such materials to be useful “not only to participants but also to 
all other teachers” as they tried to meet the changed situation. 
There had been no attempt the year before to prepare anything 
Other than ‘a brief over-all report for general distribution. 
Finally, because of its “great belief in the contribution of work- 
shop activity to the improvement of the work of the schools,” 
the board of education “assumed responsibility for complete 

nancial support” of the enterprise. In 1941 approximately half 
Of the necessary funds had come from fees paid by the work- 
shoppers, 

There were 173 persons in attendance at the 1942 workshop, 
101 of whom were elementary teachers, 17 taught in junior and 

6 in senior high schools, 23 were principals, and 16 were super- 
Visors and other officers. Of the staff of 27 individuals, 15 were 
from the schools of Philadelphia. The preliminary announce- 
Ment listed ten areas within which organized study groups might 
be set up and went on to emphasize the fact that the schedule 
Would not allow participants to work in more than one of these 
areas. The second item on the list had to do with “building the 
School into the community”; it had been included because new 
tasks such as “the sale of war bonds, the collection of scrap, the 
Understanding of war aims, the planning of means for civilian 

efense, the maintenance of physical fitness, the rationing of 
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basic commodities, the recruitment and preparation of workers 
in defense industries, and the development of increased recrea- 
tional facilities” all called for “closer cooperation of school and 
community.” The study group we have chosen to discuss was 
organized to work on school-community relations. 

The several study groups met every morning from 9:00 to 
10:45 throughout the five weeks of the workshop. The second 
half of the morning was left free for individual study or for 
informal art activities in such fields as singing, painting, clay 
modeling, taking and developing photographs, or folk dancing, 
and the like. The flexible arrangements for luncheon made 1t 
possible to have conversations or small conferences at this time, 
on subjects related to particular interests. Twice a week there 
were general meetings in the afternoon for all participants. 
Topics considered on such occasions often had a direct bearing 
on the discussions of the group studying school-communtty 
relations, as for example “schools in wartime England,” “the 
school’s part in rationing,” “day-care centers for young chil- 
dren,” “American schools and the war,” and “the unfinished 
tasks of democracy in Philadelphia.” The remaining three after- 
noons of each working week were used for conferences with 
staff members, individual study, or informal discussions in smal 
groups. 


The study group on school-community relations 


Twenty-two persons elected to join this working section: 
Fourteen of them were classroom teachers and two principals ut 
elementary schools, four taught in junior high schools and i 
in a vocational high school, while the last was the assista? 
principal of a senior high school. A district superintendent ‘a é 
schools in Philadelphia and a professor of education from t E 
University of Pennsylvania were assigned to them as staff mem 
bers, in accordance with a general policy of providing on 
study group with a consultant from the system and another fro r- 
elsewhere. Because of the small enrollment in the area of ii - 
cultural problems (one of the ten suggested) no working ee 
was organized for it and a third staff member—a Negro profess 
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of sociology from Fisk University—was asked to join the study 
group on community relations. This generous provision of con- 
sultants proved to be a real asset since it permitted the group 
to carry out certain specialized activities. 

The starting points for most of this group’s activities were 
reports given by certain of its members. Every similar working 
section that tries to develop its program from the interests of 
participants faces the problem of how to divide its time between 
such particular contributions and matters of more general con- 
cern. The study group on school-community relations chose to 
use about a third of its time for individual reports, which meant 
that not more than ten of the twenty-two members could be 
given this opportunity. The others talked their personal plans 
and problems over thoroughly with staff consultants and fellow 
workshoppers at times other than the morning sessions. The 
reports presented to the group usually began with the partici- 
Pant’s experience to date in community relations, and went on 
to include an analysis of his ambitions and the problems he saw 
immediately ahead. This invariably led to an account of what 
he hoped to get out of the workshop. The subsequent discus- 
sions served three functions: they suggested leads to be fol- 
lowed at once during the summer, developed that sense of fel- 
lowship that derives from sharing hopes and apprehensions with 
Others, and brought to the fore those considerations that were of 
Sufficient common interest to warrant cooperative attack. 

_ It will be of interest to run over the basic themes of the ten 
Individual reports. Miss A wished to use community resources 


in connection with her classes in arithmetic. Mr. B was con- 
cerned with finding ways of drawing parents of foreign birth 
cher association. Miss C was 


into the work of the parent-tea , 
developing a plan for making eighth-grade pupils aware of the 
Needs and resources of their community; during the discussion 
of her report suggestions were offered that she make her plan a 


Cooperative undertaking with pupils and other teachers,” that 
€ discover how much her pupils “now use the resources of 
community agencies and their reactions” to these, and that she 
€ sure to get her pupils “out into the agencies of the com- 
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i hub 
munity.” Mr. D told of his attempts to make his ae 
of community life. His plans included keeping aa 
open for community service from early morning u Sain ae 
night. This provoked warm discussion over where to 


f other 
line between the functions of the school and those o 
agencies, 


Miss E, Miss F, and Mr. 
school attended only by Ne 
culties in establishing good 
They emphasized their gen 


G, all of them white teachers in i 
gro children, presented their eer i 
relations with their neighborho a 
uine interest in the welfare of sa 
pupils and the strong resentment they ran into nien ET 
tempted the slightest correction. The youngsters Soe iene 
the position, “You do that to me because I am colore 


s orts 
participants had Negro pupils, these rep 
were taken up with i 
the discussion: 


Sap i à mi 
ave to be visited in their = a 

i Bae å b i 
Miss H told of her plans for visiting all social agencies 


Alter : v € en 
vicinity of her school with a view to making the — ai 
ordinating agency for their activities. Mrs, I describe 


: es: : into 
Project of organizing a mothers’ council to bring the home 
closer touch with the school; th 


the Support of her 


E n 
to replace with an incinerator the fires in Ti 
kept a pall of smoke over the area. From sing 
ad gone on to improve local hou ro- 
ter motion picture programs; ter 
lities for recreation, and to cer 
€ different cultural groups living t 
Topics used for joint consideration 


conditions, 
vide more 
good relati 


to secure bet 
adequate faci 
ons among th 


nt 
As already noted, the subjects chosen for intensive eoar 
by the group as a whole developed from the above indivi 
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Teports. 
aia A Bierkon was racial tensions. Since it was known that 
other workin opic would be of concern to many persons in 
series of poe 8 ar the decision was made to organize a 
from Fisk Uni meetings in the afternoons. The sociologist 
they proved tn served as leader of these discussions and 
shop. A suite be one of the outstanding events of the work- 
Betting one’s pages of general interest was the problem of 
community relati w teachers to share in the improvement of 
had presented a It will be recalled that several participants 
Mportance of plans without being very much aware of the 
to the admini A oup action. There were repeated references also 
comes active ; rative problems that develop as the school be- 
who was one a the community. The district superintendent 
Matter with > the staff members for the group discussed this 
The AE arse reference to Philadelphia. 
ad to do with n camem for the most thorough consideration 
Ondensed, chr e relations between schools and other agencies. 
x onological notes on the meetings given to this 


Subject will indi 
will indicate how the group went at things. On July 11 
1 of social agencies was 


He emphasized 
hat the schools 


sl iy 16 the district superinten 
irah their experiences with c 
d the ti on this occasion continue 
went me for adjournment. The nex 
ays in whith « the excursion above mentioned a 

schools could help with housing projects. 


n 
; u k y 
withou. ly 20 nine high school students, who were working 
cuss t remuneration in certain social agencies, came 17 to dis- 

nce; they gave special 


atten national value of their experience | spec 
Panel BFI ways of interesting younger pupils in such activities. 
School ca, ay citizens was asked to take UP» on July 22, how the 
Cludeg n be most useful to the community. These guests 1n- 

among others a real estate agent, a Negro mother, a 


e 
beyon 
Stroup 
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white mother, a lawyer, and the president of a home-and-school 
association. Their consensus was that it was up to the schools 
to take the initiative in getting social agencies to work together 
for community improvement. Next day the study group went on 
a visit to various welfare agencies and settlement houses. On 
July 24 much the same sort of discussion was continued with 
representatives of these agencies. On July 30 a member of the 


On this occasion, the las 
taken up, two of the par 
ministration of one of th 
on their activities to the s 
for a fall reunion, 


Port, it being suggested that the 


“Bree to which such a document would 
be of help to the group itself in carr 
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ticipants. Other sections reported only such plans of subgroups 
or individuals as they thought would be of general interest. 
The study group on school-community relations took up the 
question of a final report on three occasions before making a 
decision. It finally appointed a committee of six to prepare a 
sa ement with the following emphases: what teachers should 
iti about the community, how to get this information, and 
ion the information should be used. The group drew up a 
ative outline and discussed the first draft. The final version 
ai published early in September and widely distributed 
the soot the school system. The report was called Building 
- chool into the Community and carried the subtitle “a mes- 
il to teachers from teachers.” In the paragraphs below we have 
ge roughly one-fourth of the total document. This 
ould suffice to indicate the distinctive approach and method.? 


on the door opened softly”—the teacher paused to glance in- 
i gly at little Mary, who had slipped away from the circle of 
eners and was searching frantically under her desk—“and there 


Stood’ $ 
en, the teacher continued, trying to keep her attention on the 
Ty she was telling and on Mary: “The prince,” whispered romantic 

“I know!” cried 


Suse, The wicked magician,” suggested Paul. 
© “it was Tony and the monkey who—” 
Teach. ail of despair rose from the back o 
from u, rl I can’t find my key!” and Mary’s tear- 
Was inder her desk. She held up a broken string; 
Still looped around her neck. , 
viole, the accompaniment of Mary’s sobs, books and clothing were 
and k tly shaken, classmates crawled around on the floor on hands 
nees, Even the hall and yard under 


€ key could not be found. Little eight-year-old Mary was doomed 
ts returned from work; and 


Play on the streets until her paren 1 i 
Jatch-key” children, clutched 


tho: 
se 
arene her classmates who were also “ 


f the room. “Teacher, 
stained face emerged 
one end of which 


went inspection, but alas! 


safe. 


Vvondered what happens to youngsters w. 

an PE y not the child dreads entering 

Pe empty home, day after day? Have you thought what might hap- 
a during the long hours before father and mother return? 


am complete statement was published by the School District of Philadelphia 
kshop Bulletin, No. 8, July 1942. 
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Perhaps your classroom problems are different. It may be that 
Joe cannot come to school because he has no shoes; or Peter has to 
wear his father’s old clothes, which are much too big, and make him 
an object of ridicule. Maybe you are worried about Ethel, who sits 
listlessly day after day, and is obviously undernourished; or Sam, 
who still tries to get his own way by screaming, 


What are your problems? Do you, the teacher, feel any respon- 
sibility toward solving them? 


If the school exists for the child, then any forces in the com- 
munity which influence that child become of vital interest to the 
school. It is the place of the school to coordinate the various com- 


munity agencies that will help in maintaining the health and social 
welfare of its pupils. 


... First, you should study your community thoroughly: its physi- 
cal conditions, its racial char i 


Study not only their racial characteristics and nationalities, but 
find out also what antagonism: 


wusms exist between various groups, and 
what causes these antagonisms, . , , 
Next you should study your pupi 


eart troub] i e she 
doesn’t climb too many steps. Wh a umake bor 
work you will remember that he is one of a family of five, living in 
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three small rooms, without proper heating, lighting, or washing 
facilities, and you will arrange for his homework to be done in 
school. . . . Nor must you be too hasty in judging the ability of a 
new child. Sometimes when a new pupil lags behind in his work he 
18 merely shy, or so overwhelmed by his new surroundings that he is 
at a disadvantage. Reserve judgment until you have had time to 
| study him, 
t The next step is to make contacts with the home. The easiest way 
© do this is to bring the parent into the school for social affairs. . . . 
lik en, too, parents like to feel necessary to classroom success, Father 
‘es to help construct staging for classroom shows or make-believe 
ey hones. Mother will make beautiful stage curtains, or help 
With costumes for the school show, if she is asked. Or you might 
eee Parents in to talk to the class, or to help with projects in which 
€y have specialized knowledge that the pupils need. . - « y 
sch ncourage the idea that, whether they are invited or pet e 
to ool is always glad to see them; that they are welcome to visit class- 
pms and join in class work whenever they have time; and above 


a . 
l, greet them cordially when they arrive. 


Rie ny parents, unfortunately, find it i 
are employed, Some have small chi t 
Ta Others are so poor, with clothes so shabby, that they ie E 
trassed to come see teacher. Then there are 4 few, most of them 


Oreigne: F he school that they are 
imp ts? Who uch in awe of the sc 
timid abo tangs m u, the teacher, should go 


With al] ¢ may be drawn closer 


ossible to come to school. 
dren who cannot be left 


o 3 € 
ur pupils, too, will want to have t 


intere . 
Orm sts. Find out how many of them are 


TOs: See 

the os te selling war bonds, air-raid messere ae other work is 
cial a ies i unity to 7 

av gencies in your comm 

aaa ole. PERE Lt fae A high schools, pupils ue ye i 
alservice work as a part of their regular social studies 
S gi : 

Bives them very valuable experience- 


Do 
you ou nee! 5 2 
know where to turn when y agencies which will re-. 


Your 
r t 
Pond. Oblems? There are many excellen e which you will 


gladly t help. If you pies : 
Need, the ak ee aaa pes Er which is a coordinating council 


d expert assistance with 
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my of the agencies in the city, will be glad to advise... - 
he ag a started by a school principal who neraed = 
with his neighborhood campaign against fights, filthy stree ad ct 
thieving, and shooting craps. ... Coordinating councils co ae 
representatives from all important groups in the community. eat 
are a valuable asset to any neighborhood, in that they rep 


ffective 
varied interests, more persons can be reached, and more e: 
work done for the community. 


. £ 
In these days of total war the school, as the educational ne 
the community, should help initiate and carry out ee donk 
will lessen tensions, and provide for better health, social cond 
and recreational facilities for the community. L bien of 
These programs should take into consideration the pro he waT 
preventing delinquency, which otherwise will increase Stes oe 
goes on. They should look ahead to postwar conditions an or 
provide for the economic and social security of those who ar 


ool 
engaged in defense industrics.and in the armed forces. The sch 


; : e! 
should supplement the work of other agencies which are engag 
in carrying out these programs, . . . 


i ę¿ with 
In this forward looking Program, you, the teacher, will work ha Je- 
the other public-minded citizens to make the community a W 


s ience, 
some place, in which the youth of today, by practical ap oi 
may learn the responsibilities and privileges of life in a democ 


Probable effects of the project 


We have reason to believ 
will have significant influen 
Philadelphia. To begin w 
opened to the resources ava. 
in this connection, such 
and parents, 
Opportunities 
and communi 


e that the work of this study group 
ce on school-community relations ne 
ith, each participant had his ow 
ilable to him and his fellow wor Is 
as the help to be secured from pbi F 
the readiness of socal agencies to cooperate, 
for service in connection with housing pos s 
ty councils, and the study materials to be ha ae 
the form of maps, books, pamphlets, and pictures, In additi 

the several participants came to see their individual hopes ae 

plans ina larger Setting. Parents, social workers, and pupils urg n 
the schools to take the initiative. Staff consultants threw light e : 
contemporary trends and problems of community life in way 
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ca to their emotions as well as their intellectual resources. 
ties ore significant developments in other cities and coun- 
eat ved to widen horizons and broaden concepts still fur- 
his . in each member had the satisfaction of knowing that 
he wa aad participants had objectives very like his own and that 
s accordingly not working in isolation. 
ei ee it must not be forgotten that only twenty-two individ- 
hes pantan this program, there 1s also no es to jai 
Eo e the contribution this small group can ma e pir : 
devel s shown that unsuspected leadership is discovered an 
cs oped at summer workshops of the kind here described. 
aas certainly the case in this study group. Many of the 
ene may be relied on to exercise considerable e 
tion tł community relations in their respective schools. n addi- 
of Tea will be ways of using the help and stimulating prie 
Sen ee throughout the system in ways yet mabe 
Position e Besides, some members of the group kee eer 
superi ns for influencing other people to begin with. pore 
an and the university professor who AT = 
fie a were both in this category: they paa set 
toget} 8 Interest in helping to bring schools an Se: Sera 
ing i er. Finally we may point out that all who s = kica 
trators workshop possible, the classroom teachers an EEA 
: = who did the advance planning, the administra o er 
os oard of education who took care of financial support 
€ who actually attended the workshop—all these persons 


Comm} 
a i k what had 
een Pa themselves to trying to make the a si Se 
i u 
g one in the several study groups that consti 


the program, 


a AN APPRAISAL OF SCHOOL SysTEM WORKSHOPS 
ge < accounts so far presented in this chapter have pethaps 
lished sufficient background for a more general discussion 


a . 
wi brief appraisal of summer WOT r school systems. It 
os emarks with selections from 


workshops and been 
their effects. 


we 
n ie imony of persons who have 
itions of vantage from which to-gauge 
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Comments of workshoppers and observers 


In connection with many programs of this nature, some 
evaluative procedure has been carried on during the period of 
the workshop whereby participants have been asked to reflect 
on their experiences and appraise their reactions. It has been 
common, for instance, to distribute forms at the beginning and 
close of the working period and to ask participants to compare 
and comment on the two sets of data. Sometimes reliance has 
been placed chiefly on interviews with selected members of the 
staff, or on group discussions within the working sections. In 
short, there have been many attempts to secure from the pat 
ticipants and sponsors of workshops their best judgment on the 
value of their experiment. It is from such materials that the 
comments to follow have been chosen. p 

The verdict, so far as it has been recorded in any way, }§ 
almost unanimously favorable. The superintendent of a very 
large school system said, “Scarcely a day goes by without the 
revelation of new evidence of the effectiveness of our workshop: 
its influence has been felt throughout almost everything we have 
taken up since.” Another superintendent called his workshop 


“the best investment in supervision we have ever made.” A 
director of curriculum had this to say: 


With two summers of experience to draw upon a few conclusions 
seem warranted. A summer workshop is perhaps the most practic 
way for a central staff to be of assistance to teachers. . . . It enables 
teachers from schools in one part of the city to work and plan with 
teachers with similar problems from other parts of the city. In 2 
school system extending over the area of a great city some program 
of this type is necessary to bring teachers together for the effective 


exchange of ideas, The workshop provides valuable creative a 
recreational opportunities and. 


means of strengtheni yer important of all, it serve® 3 F 
ening and fortifying the d ic proces 
rengti e democratic 
school relationships. fying i 


A school principal summarized his experiences as follows: 


Teachers, principals, directors, and superintendents forgot official 
capacity, spoke freely, 


t 
: CERE a ugh 
questioned, advanced their opinions, 5° 
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advice, and assumed the role of potential leaders. It was a fine ex- 
perience. 


Finally we have three statements to present from classroom 
teachers: 


Attempting something new gives one the student viewpoint which 
teachers must not lose. I certainly had this experience in beginning 
my painting lessons. I shall never again feel disturbed when all of 
the boys and girls call out at once, “Come here, teacher; I need you 
right nowl” 

I learned more about this large school system in five weeks than 

ave found in two and a half years of substituting. 

came to the summer workshop tired and perhaps discouraged; 
am leaving it rested and inspired. I came knowing many in our 
hE by name only; I leave feeling they are my hiene T on 
Ging E my problems were peculiar to me an she i ra Da 
Pectin, many were trying to solve these same pro San gem 
our 8 Someone would tell me what to do; I soon earn ‘ 

Own assignments, and the finals we administered ourselves. 


e would be easy to assemble another hundred or so state- 
; ents of similar quality from the files in the Comming 
ce. A rough composite of this testimony would run abou 


at puts the hopes, plans, and 


W . 
if € heartily approve of a program th ope Ee have 


d : 
be Culties of individuals and groups in a central po! oa 
pea tremendously by the opportunities that have | 
ed to talk over these matters with our pro a 
ill i i na 
Members have as a rule shown skill in helping n aba 2 
ovis and clearer picture of our tasks and in Lome narid 
ideas ahead. We have left the workshops with a host of p 
at seem to us of great promise. oi aes 
i ticed in 
the Saree found great ctisfaction in the way of wi aan ee te 
labor. Orkshop. The provisions for recreation have 41g mien 
the „> and have given us new faith in our capacities io meks 
Bing, and unexpected. The chance to try painting, si oo ag 
Crafts © simple musical instruments, and working in varion Bee 
ing of as given us new outlets, together with a better u 
e€ importance of creative expression. 7 
Our g, Ove all these, the experiences of the warkhop eee 
tors- in in education, our faith in ourselves 20 


eed our faith in democracy as 2 Way of life. 


larg, e 
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In the above summaries we have seriously tried to include 
those statements that are mentioned most often and with great- 
est emphasis. We found little or nothing that could be called a 
dissenting opinion. At the same time, we must admit that evalua- 
tive comments were often obtained from only a portion—and not 
always a large one—of the workshoppers on a given occasion. 
But it is not possible to live with participants in such an experi- 
ence without sensing the essential representativeness of our 
witnesses. Indeed, we make bold to say that no activity p°- 
moted in connection with the cooperative study aroused more 


general or wholehearted enthusiasm than did the school syste™ 
workshops. » 


Distinctive contributions of workshops 


The central purpose of those who have organized workshops 
has been to help the educational personnel make headway on 
selected problems connected with the daily functioning of the 
schools. To a considerable extent this has also been the purposê 
of the participants—the principals and classroom teachers who 
have taken their difficulties and ambitions to the workshoP: 
But there has been an undercurrent of rather basic differencé 
here that is connected with the use of the terms “problem 
and “solution” and may be worth exploring. The people 1° 
sponsible for drawing up plans for workshops have tended t° 
stress the opportunites to be provided for coming to significant 


conclusions about certain matters, or for perfecting the details 
and future course of projects already under way. While many 
participants, on the other hand, have stated before coming t° Le 
workshop that they were after solutions for problems that 
seemed to them important, what they really meant—and whai 
the experience actually provided—was something that canno e 
be bounded by such terms. As a matter of fact, we believe o 
both staff members and participants have been somewhat con 


3 : n- 
fused and hampered by sticking to the problem-solution co 
cept. 


For the idea of solving a problem suggests an analytical Me 


; pe : ive 
proach to the job of teaching rather than a creative one- Its 
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the impression that there is for each particular situation some 
ideal plan of action, that there are to be sure some barriers in 
the way that can be enumerated, and that the removal of these 
barriers—the “‘solution”—makes it possible to put the plan into 
Operation. This view however disparages the role of imagina- 
tive alertness, initiative, and sensitive adaptability in the con- 
duct of human affairs. It has been vigorously condemned by 
Jacks in a passage that makes the point we are driving at here: 


fee, I am informed by philologists that “the rise to power” of 
ese two words [problem and solution], as the dominating terms 
Of public debate, is an affair of the last two centuries and especially 
of the nineteenth. . . . [The] two terms, “problem” and “solution,” 
ae not to be found in the Bible—a point which gives to that won- 
erful literature a singular charm and cogency. « - « ; 
++. On the whole the influence of these words has been malign, 
a becomes increasingly so. They have deluded poor men with 
in nanic expectations... which are fatal to steadfast pee 
i good workmanship and to well-doing in general. . . - Let the oe 
ey citizen never be ashamed to confess that he has no solution o 
se Social problem” to offer to his fellow men. Let pra tm 
er the service of his skill, his vigilance, his fortitude, a is 
Probity; For the matter in question is not, primarily a “problem, 
T the answer to it a “solution.”® 


Workshoppers have often found great difficulty in eee oat 
ig! ideas in terms of a problem. What they really n tee 
Or find new and stimulating things to TY oar in we aes 
so With the community. Their fundamental desire was 
; vething although they were not very articulate about express- 


‘Ng thems : lly wanted to work 
1 have actually 3 
Cut a elves. Relatively few hav Age aion. She 


ening to them was 


a every day their concept of the job was being ae 
Nig ed. New considerations were coming anto p e on a 
ts of unsuspected implications were being suggested. o 

P. Jacks, Constructive Citizenship (Garden City: Doubleday, Doran & Com- 


p E. 
any 
Y, Tne., 1928), pp. 90-92. 
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shops have often been Overorganized in the effort to see that 
each participant talked to all others with similar problems, and 
there has been relatively little appreciation of the need to let 
things sink in and mature. The final reports of many study 
groups have reflected the pressure they felt to come out with 
impressive solutions and specific results. 

This is not to say that workshop directors have not appre- 
ciated the fact that one of the most distinctive contributions 
such a program can make is this broadening of perspective. They 
have made ample provision for it without always realizing the 
consequences to be anticipated on individual work. The empha- 
sis on interpersonal stimulation has been well illustrated an 
our accounts of the programs in Des Moines and Philadelphia. 


. curriculum workers, ad: 


es 
sources they might count on, what me 
might be helpful in their Own practice or curriculum, how 
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include pupils in the planning for school projects, what to do 
about evaluation, how to use and obtain visual and auditory 
aids to teaching, and how to go about making the community 
the most important of all school laboratories. In all of these 
Ways, workshop directors have deliberately planned for widen- 
ing horizons. 

Still another important and distinctive aspect of workshop 
Xperience is its function as prime mover in educational experi- 
ment. The program has been used to bring together those indi- 
viduals in a system who were ready for change—this is what we 
referred to in Chapter III as providing for a moving front. Of 
oo not all workshoppers can be numbered in this vanguard, 
inte important that they should be. It is enough if the chance 
to come together is offered to such individuals who happen to 

Most influenced by the social aspiration of the times and the 
fertilizing ideas in the teacher culture. It is from the interaction 
of Persons of this kind that impetus is’ given to orienting the 
Curriculum toward the broad needs of local youth, improving 
k quality of local living, and initiating significant change in 
chool practice. : 
when gem do not always find it plain oe > 
emph ey return to their respective schools. This a é 
Most asize again our insistence that summer wor. ve and 
servi useful, must be geared to a continuous progra! i 
Shin ce education. Attempts have been made at pan wi í 

ig help these innovator groups anticipate and plan for 

i difficulties they will run into in securing general acceptance 
mh er ideas. The importance of keeping plans P cy 

Ject to further elaboration with colleagues—principals an 
assroom teachers, at times also parents and local citizens—has 
le ' e cases consultants in 

Personne] matters haye been approached for advice, and à? 

STS special meetings have been held at the workshop to ta 

%, Ways of improving staff relations. : as 
© should not leave the impression that this contribution of 


W 3 "i 4 
rkshops to developing leadership and generating prime mov 


ers ; 
has always been central in the minds of sponsors. But the 


of course, 
rves to 
to be 


ressed in this connection. In som 
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oversight has not been intentional, particularly since this aspect 
of the program is one of those that experience has served to 
bring out and underline. School systems have often held work- 
shops, furthermore, when they were not very clear as to what 
they thought would result from them and before they had any 
strong or conscious local public opinion with respect to needed 
change. In other cases the prevailing concept or strategy of 
change was unrealistic and without power. As we have noted in 
Chapter IV, reliance has too often been placed on the efficacy 
of pronouncements, on “getting the word around,” or upon the 
Strength of systemwide syllabi and agreements. Too often the 
significance of group effort within a particular school building 
has been overlooked or underestimated. As we shall develop 
more fully in the next chapter, when the group consciousness of 
individual schools has been relied upon as an important factor 
in the system’s strategy of change, then the individual work- 
shopper becomes a prime mover of the greatest importance. 
The remaining contribution of workshops to teacher gr owth 
on which we shall offer comments is their peculiar ability 
to help participants develop. some of their latent potentiali- 
tles as persons. Since the success of teachers depends so. 
largely on their skill in human intercourse, much importance 
has been attached to developing the spirit of camaraderie 1” 
every phase of the workshop program. The informal atmos 
phere and pleasant social relations have been widely credited 
with contributing significantly to the success of the movement: 
The conditions under which many teachers have to work, Esp% , 
cially in large school systems—or again in isolated rural districts— 
do not make it easy for them to know one another well. An out 
standing emphasis of much of the available testimony 09 ae 
value of workshop experience, as may be noted from our ea 
tons earlier, has been on the simple fact of getting acquainte i 
3 £ friendly understanding on personality develop 
ment is too well recognized to need further comment here. f 
There have been other ways in which self-confidence and self 
realization have been fairly consciously promoted in many wor 
shops. The art programs are a case in point. The variety ° 
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materials and equipment with which to experiment in the craft 
Tooms and art studios so often provided, have paid big dividends 
in personal satisfaction. Comments secured from workshoppers 
about their experiences in this area have emphasized four values 
in about equal proportions: self-expression or the chance to do 
things they had never done before, the multiplicity or range 
of Opportunity offered, sociability and the exchange of ideas 
with colleagues, and contacts with members of the art staff. 
Additional values emphasized had to do with the lasting pleas- 
ure of some hobby or activity first learned at the workshop, and 
with participants’ increased sympathy for children as they tackle 
some new project or subject. And many workshoppers came to 
recognize that one does not need to be an expert to enjoy and 
Set a great deal from art activities.* 

nae of summary we may say that the 
f Istinctive features of summer workshops, 
Situation, are the following: the chance they offer teachers to 
Plan something new and stimulating for their daily work; the 
Way they broaden concepts and stretch ideas; the opportunities 
they provide for developing leadership and undergirding the 
vanguard on the moving front; and the release for personal 
Stowth and satisfaction they foster. Such workshops may thus 


© reckoned among the indispensable projects of in-service 


Education. 


four outstanding 
as we see the 


Me ; 
ans for accomplishing workshop purposes 

Ù We shall now give attention to the facilities at the disposal of 

men shops for accomplishing the purposes presented above. The 

Si important and relevant items for our discussion are the 

vision in the way of staff, the trend in enrollments, and the 


associa: 4 5 
Ociation with institutions of higher learning. a 
€ extent to which the workshop program can evelop its 


f . . 
ml Potentialities is obviously conditioned by the diversity of 


n presented more fully by 
amphlet prepared for the Commis- 
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interest and general capacity represented on the staff. As already 
noted or implied, it is fairly common to include in this group 
students of human behavior, specialists in community prob- 
lems, persons well versed in educational experiment, personnel 
workers, and individuals who can provide leadership in recrea- 
tional activities and the arts. It has also proved valuable in ex- 
perience to ask persons from within the school system to serve 
on the staff; their knowledge of local conditions is important 
and their service can contribute to that group consciousness 
and system spirit usually called morale. A good proportion, as 
much as roughly a third or one-half, of the workshop leadership 
is drawn from elsewhere, in most cases, however, and this serves 
the important function of bringing in new ideas and view- 
points. The right balance_between all of the above considera- 
tions will of course differ from one workshop to another, even 
in the same school system from year to year; available records 
indicate that most school system workshops have been reason- 
ably successful in their staff arrangements, 

Among the representatives of the system who have served on 
workshop staffs may be mentioned classroom teachers, supe 
visors, and administrators from the central office. They have 
been particularly useful in making the summer effort felt 
throughout the regular school year. For some unknown reason, 
principals have not served in anything like the same proportion: 
possibly this failure to include principals among the workshop 
leaders may have a bearing on the-fact that relatively few ° 
them have turned up among the participants also. 

The enrollment at school workshops has differed a good deal 
but has usually been large enough and yet not too large to 
accomplish the distinctive purposes we have enumerated. The 
usual number in attendance for the workshops in which the 
Commission has been interested has varied around 100 persons: 
including the local staff members, with the middle 50 perce” 
ranging from 75 to 150. The enrollments in successive yen 
between 1940 and 1942 usually increased, though there was one 
marked exception. These figures have not included either PaF 
ticipants or staff members from outside the school system; 2” 
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other ten to twenty persons should accordingly be added to 
Indicate the full attendance. Practice has differed with respect 
to inviting people from outside to join the workshop group as 
Participants. Some school systems have opened the membership 
only to their own people and certain local citizens; others have 
Welcomed small numbers from other systems. As a rule the par- 
ticipation of these outsiders has been felt to be an advantage 
Tather than a handicap; but there is no evidence to suggest that 
their presence is essential to the workshop’s success. 

While the total enrollment at these workshops has generally 

cen quite adequate to the purposes in mind, the makeup of 
that enrollment has shown some disturbing tendencies. One of 
the most disquieting developments is the steady decline re- 
corded in the representation from junior and senior high 
ŝchools, In the original workshops the group of aono 
€achers was usually about as large as that of elementary teac 
rs. In 1942 the high schools sometimes accounted for as little 
aS one-fourth of the total enrollment. It will be a matter of 
Serious regret if in the future workshops come to be thought of 
Cu or primarily in connection with the elementary program. 

uite apart from the obvious danger to mutual acquaintance 
and articulation of effort among the several educational levels, 


"ite development would exclude high schools from the stimu- 


lus ang hools. 
h r the elementary scho! 
If elp they need quite as much as c peal it formerly ee 


€ program no lon kes the same a 
r ger makes 
econdary teachers, then the fact should be poe 2 
died at once. Whatever the difficulty, it needs to be 
cred and taken into serious consideration: EE 
S 
in € have already commented on the almost eq 


: d amon 
k at that principals are not sufficiently E e ptincipal i 
Particj - vitial worksho 
cle Ne pa Ea AE dequately in attend- 


sadaa] 
om the standpoint of numbers as well ” come 
e -7 but their representation has been ee anes can 
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dis- 
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the staff, few supervisors or administrators from the central 
office have ever participated in workshops. Our records throw 
no light on these matters. Some of the reasons may be con- 
nected with problems of relationship in the several school Sys 
tems, others may derive from war conditions, or -reflect in- 
adequacies of the program. Still others may indicate undue 
complacency or indifference on the part of the individuals in 
question—or perhaps undue satisfaction with the first workshop 
and subsequent unwillingness to experiment further. One work- 
shop director reported, “We were so happy about our first sum- 
mer’s experience that we didn’t want to tinker with our plans; 
we attempted to reproduce that experience a second year. 
Whatever the causes may be, they obviously need the most cant: 
ful study on the part of all who believe in workshops as 10 
portant promoters of in-service education. à 
We come next to the importance of association with institu- 
tions of higher education. In two of the school systems here 
under general discussion, the original somewhat perfunctory 
co-sponsorship of the workshop has developed into a compara- 
tively equal partnership between the system and the collegiate 
institution in drawing up the preliminary plans. In six cities 
most of this work is done exclusively by representatives of the 
schools, and very little has been undertaken toward drawing ine 
colleges and universities into anything like joint responsibility: 
The fault probably lies on both sides. Some heartening excep- 
tions must be noted, however, College professors who har 
served on workshop staffs have usually been persons of an 
competence and sincere interest in the schools; in several 1 
stances new relationships between them and their associates i 
the workshop have developed to the advantage of all concerne x 
But only a beginning can thus be recorded of what should be 


A 3 5 
continuous give and take between these two important camp 
in the educational world. 


Workshops and planning 


: d 
The real promise of school system workshops is in the ae 


Le to 
of group thinking and joint planning. As we have attempted 
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show in our running accounts and our total discussion, these 
Programs promote looking at the situation as a whole, seeing 
me implications and ramifications of individual efforts; they 
foster the exchange of ideas unhampered by considerations of 
rank and position; they cultivate thinking on such topics as 
se camtaniing children in their complex growth, using the re- 
Ources of the community, discovering the importance of crea- 
tere expression, and seeing human nature in larger per- 
iff ive; and they bring numbers of people together to work on 
eed a aspects of what comes increasingly to be seen as one 
in thi task. It is because workshops have served so nae y 
reveals way hitherto that we are alarmed about the ten ae 
gives ed in the attendance records. A further development : a 
all ied pause is the reduction that appears to be pe P ra 
přeli S tme in the number of people who share in ma ing i 
workshon a, plans. The amount of time spent in orienting a 
summ Op staff has also been greatly shortened from summer te 
Ernia in certain cities. Various shortcuts are appearing e 
ittend o oal matters such as methods of recruiting persons 
a and cultivating the interest of potential leaders. Progress 
s > cen made, on the other hand, in finding ways to a 
i is and diversifying the program. But eee that 
o a. repared by workshop sections have not always er se 
antage afterwards, and time pressures have been allowe 


t 
© take their tol] of follow-up procedures. on 
gris Tisk of overemphasis we must reiterate our insistence 
ri ce thinking cannot come into full flower at a workshop 
es men be ignored in the daily life of the school oan 
an the undisputed fact that a higher one o per i d 
ar y can be, and often is, attained at a workshop than t: gi 
Outine of the school year allows. But unless the creative 


aR i sank n 
count’ that lies at the heart of workshop oa has Ss 
expat i iati + -cipals and classroom teach- 
inj in the association of principa c 

ei p f committees and 


h m individual schools, in the deliberations of cor 
Ng groups, in the administrative councils, in classrooms 
en teachers and pupils, and ultimate 
of educators and citizens, there is scant hop 


ety, 


i ly in the joint enter- 
Prise y 


e that the pro- 
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gram will survive. The alternatives seem to us to be as follows: 
either group thinking on a creative level will become increas- 
ingly characteristic of our school systems in all their function- 
ing, or the summer workshop will pass from the scene and be 
remembered simply as another of those promising developmen 
that went awry because of the tendency to preserve the shel 
and ignore the essence of the movement. ; 
As we have been saying all along in this book, the public 
schools of America must face the problem of how they are +9, 
inaugurate change in their procedures and curricular practice. 
No informed person will claim that our schools can eae 
static. Much of the impending change will be socially oan 
and classroom teachers, principals, supervisors are likely to De 
vitally affected—for that matter, so are superintendents am 
officers of the central staff. School systems have it within their 
power to plan for what is ahead in considerable measure, an 
may both guide some of its direction and help individuals t° 
take much of it in their stride. The value of summer workshop? 
in a continuous program with such ends in mind should be clea 
from what we have been saying; they are instruments to be use 
for two closely related purposes—preparation for change an 
security while breaking with tradition. If they are not use 


Properly for such purposes, the time will soon come when p 
may not be used at all. 


VI 


The Individual School 
in Curriculum Development 


see NARRATIVES of this chapter will be confined to the 
hie: z system. They will deal with the evolving programs a 
a. Junior high schools against a background of systemwide 
mb ape and negotiations. The chapter should bind together 
ken has been previously said about change and ped 
ee . But now attention will be focused upon changes w. ue 
made p onp sanctions, not just those which can be be ily 
organi y individual teachers or small groups within a pe 
upon desea We believe that these accounts will throw ig t 
com © way in which particular schools may be ee 1 to 
Prove € operational units—semiautonomous bodies for the 1m- 
I ment of instruction. va 
a: should be made clear at the outset that our concern is with 
process through which these schools became practically in- 


e 
Pendent working bodies. In a sense the process was much the 


ea each of the ten junior high schools in the system, sy 
a differed in the three schools in eae ght matt e 
the w or including three stories instead of one. In rela ing 
tell Eos in which stimuli worked out, 1t will be a IA 
theor good deal that is specific to the school system E ; i 
Spea Y under which it.was operating. This center used its own 

theads—its own ways of stimulating attention to pupil needs. 

“se ‘methods are thus part of the essential story, but they 


sho . . . 
E E not be taken as necessarily applicable in any given time 
wi Place. In other words, we are but incidentally concerned 

: d to promote re- 


€ particular expedients which were use 
Tation of goals and procedures. 
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THE GENERAL SETTING 

The story of the Denver junior high schools includes more 
than just the development of individual schools. It shows ag 
a system can protect itself against an uncomfortable range a 
school programs and practices while attempting to bring Ou) 
the maximum resourcefulness of the several school faculties. 
Not that we hold with comfort and security as over-all objectives 
of school administration. But we do recognize that the value 
placed upon uniqueness in the American pation >" 
schools in a system or unique systems in a state—is not very hig! ja 
The history of educational developments in our cities does i 
make one too sanguine of the layman’s readiness to accept an 
support a school system which goes the full distance in granting 
autonomy to particular schools, 

The problem in its current aspects is, however, not how te 
improve the reception given to autonomous, tradition-breaking 
schools. Rather, it is how to carry on with a pattern of ert A 
ing and changeless schools in the same system, often in ini 
boring attendance areas. Such a prospect bothers both ae 
and schoolmen, though they may express their concern 1n : 
ferent ways. Perhaps the special contribution of the Den 
story in this connection will be its account of how that ®t 
vergence was kept from exceeding certain limits, as the lagging 
or less enterprising schools were carried along with the a 
aggressive ones. The story of these developments does not rep” 


iefl 
sent a clearcut trend toward decentralization. It can be briefly 
characterized as an alternati 


‘ . an 
on between central stimulation 
local initiative. Some reade 


3 lan- 
ts may feel that the grass-roots Pai 
ning was not allowed to run its proper course. Before this € 


TE y a . ow- 
cism is allowed to stand against the central administration, } 
ever, we must note that c 


planning an all 
dent in the pio 
staffs to know 

erally accepted. They did not all 
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ver’s junior high schools had joined with the senior schools in 
the eight-year study sponsored by the Progressive Education 
Association, which was then halfway through its course. The 
faculty members of the junior high schools had also been in- 
Vited to attend the system’s first workshop, held in the summer 
of 1938, Through this experience certain teachers from several 
Schools came to understand the objectives toward which the cur- 
"cular experiments of the senior schools had been directed. 
Important as this understanding was to the junior high teachers, 
it was less significant than their sensing of the progress which 
Could be made by particular school faculties working as groups. 
th the mixed study groups of the workshop, furthermore, the 
Junior high representatives acquired skill in the cooperative 
analysis of curricular problems. As these processes continued, a 
majority of the participants lost some of their enthusiasm for 
What had been the major curricular enterprise of previous years 
~the development of courses of study for general use. 
here were certain additional influences which helped to 
Start the junior high schools on a long course of self-examina- 
"on. The first of these was the presence within the group of 
“ertain schools which were given to pioneering. There wexclas 
Cast two of these units whick were distinguished for imaginative 
“adership and their closeness to reality. Each was located in an 
tina tPrivileged section of the city, and each had ye ee 
the the suitability of its traditional gunna fa oe 
b oe problems of its area. In an nats e se ino 
these “eae reco ps og mi : pained as inter- 
estin 00ls had been regarded by other p SaaS 
8 Phenomena of a special type, that is to say as ete 
Sc] Sel à ot need to follow.” But with the i i e ked 
Possible qo es apa > aitan a ne more profitably. 
ne to use the experience of these tea TË 
other. the stories to follow is that a i a aalon the cen- 
ral t “tart from more modest beginnings ne ization and 
en, we Of an evolving conception of staff organiza 
Curriculum. . ; 
Ertain agencies came to the fore to give expression to this 


azer; the 
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i nulate 
central theme, to point up its broad outlines, mci 4 ke 
agreements as to the developments to be cons ee 
several school faculties. One of these began as ac w hen 
ning committee for the junior high school pepp a 
including classroom teachers as well as principa epee 
officers in its membership. Though originally thoug’ n philo 
centralizing agency—as a means for arriving at a i iae Poike 
ophy—it came to function mainly as a Mg en Aa 
more or less independent activities of the indivi ua aise 
Once the several faculties began to exercise their peo 
bility, this evolution was natural and desirable. T : ope 
also new associations of the central staff with schoo pee 
which came to accelerate this change in the committee $ ie 
tion. But that is getting a long way into our story. We sha 


e 
a . e hav 
tinue from here on in terms of the three situations W 

chosen for illustration, 


DEVELOPMENTS oF 1938-39 
We shall present our 
simultaneous] 


we selected fro: inte 
the four years to be Covered, its faculty preserved the ™ < 400 
with which th grouP “j 
the schoo] came close to functioning organically as a e sh 
being an Ope 


; £ -eal 

fi , P€tational unit, as we have used this one “A init 
refer to it as the Alpha School. Our second presenta 
Period wil] de: 


ae 
i Scho? d pê 
al with the Beta ew 
which re 1th what we shall call 


of a dy? 
on life and yi or from the challenge j stu cal 
tern of development that Eagan a good deal of Joca Jo 
administration. oO 

factors came 


ure’) gh 
; o 
ur records do not indicate mere ih 
to have much influence in this connec 
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these may not have been given due attention by the reporter. 
Our third entry in each portion of our story will be the Gamma 
School, as we shall call it, which also received stimulation from 
the general activity among the junior high schools, but which 
altered its course from time to time to take advantage of strictly 


local variables such as staff resources, the ideas of parents, and 
the like 


: How things got started 


We have already said that the Alpha School was a self-starter, 
The following account of the origin of its program of in-service 
education is based on a detailed statement included among the 
“PPendices to the final report sent in from Denver to the Com- 
mission, Early in 1938, the faculty was faced with difficulties 
which centered on the pupils and the community. There was a 
racial problem of serious proportions and a considerable num- 

Er of the youngsters seemed to be poorly adjusted to the school 
Program. In this situation the teachers “sought such learning 
©xperiences and activities as might tend to improve” their 

Professional service.” Fortunately for them, there was material 
available in their library which directed attention to the value 
°F joint action, So they “began to place more emphasis on co- 
pPeration” and agreed to hold staff meetings for group study 
aoe School opened on one or two mornings ee ae 
tive Staff Participated on these occasions and, “for oe > 

work,” they split up into seven small groups. Since these 
vachers quite early recognized a need for working out a com- 
3 hilosophy, this matter became the first major emphasis 
the small bodies came to be called philosophy groups. 
e principal and a committee on professional reading saw 
: that the “professional library facilities were extended very 
r Aterially,” However, the philosophy groups were not mere 


o 
an 
to it 
a D 1ng circles”; as a matter of fact most of the reading was done 
‘Ome. The study groups became, bodies for discussion and 


i US ed creative 
d ra issues and, in these attempts, they “never Jack 


nstructive leadership.” The principal, the boys’ adviser, 
a e F 
nd four Other eee ae staff had been regular attendants 
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at the summer workshop held in Denver in 1938; a still larger 
proportion of the faculty had gone to the general sessions of the 
workshop. Questions discussed in the philosophy groups in- 
cluded the following: “What is the real service of philosophy?” 
“What are the objectives of education?” “What kind of educa- 
tional philosophy do we need?” “What are the needs of our 
boys and girls?” “What types of experience will best meet the 
needs of our pupils?” “How can we deal more effectively with 
our problems?” 

From time to time the philosophy groups were aided in these 
discussions by conferences with someone from the central office. 
They had the services of supervisors and directors. “A more in- 
timate knowledge of the community and its needs” was secured 
through the efforts of a group of social workers. “Outstanding 
consultants” who visited the city in connection with the eight- 
year study helped on several occasions. It was “largely as a re- 
sult” of one such visit that the faculty began to ask: “Can we 
defend the schedule as it is?” “Do we need fewer and longer 
study periods?” “Should departmental work give way to area 
emphases, organized upon the basis of pupil needs?” 

These carly developments at Alpha were far ahead of the 
rather perfunctory beginnings in the Beta School, the second 
entry in our series. But before taking up the running account 
provided by this unit for the Commission, we must mention 
briefly a modest experiment which had been sponsored by the 
central committee for junior high schools to which we referred 
earlier. This began in the spring semester of 1937-38 and had to 
du with pupils of grade 7B as they entered certain of the junior 
high schools. Sometimes a single group of such pupils was 
handled by a single teacher for more than the usual daily period; 
in other situations as many as five teachers helped to form an 
instructional corps for selected pupils during specified periods 
of the working day. These beginnings with core programs were 
left to committees of classroom teachers within each school, who 
planned the content and emphasis with the principal and the 
advisers for girls and boys. It was hoped that these experiments 
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would establish the general pattern to be followed either for all 
P upils as they transferred from the elementary to the junior 
high schools, or for an experimental group of such pupils if the 
faculty in particular schools so decided. 

The report sent in from the Beta School indicates that the 
above stimulus had relatively little effect. According to this 
document, opportunities for workshop study were extended in 
the summer of 1938 to “a limited number of junior high school 
teachers who were interested in the experimental program.” 
Four representatives, including the principal and the girls’ ad- 
Viser, attended from Beta. In 1938-39 two faculty committees 
Were appointed “to study curriculum changes and to work out 
the administrative problems” connected with introducing any 
ney Program. Reports of the workshop discussions and conclu- 
Sions were reviewed in “several faculty meetings”; the considera- 
ton of educational philosophy carried over many sessions. But 
While a few staff members “became interested and saw possibili- 
ties” in the suggested experiment, “the general attitude was one 
of resistance to change, closed minds, and criticism.” Most of the 
classroom teachers were devoted to the departmental organiza- 
tion and believed in “the inviolability of their subject matter. 

tie corresponding historian for the Gamma School touched 
kau year 1938-39 very lightly. Other sources of information indi- 
rag however, ‘that faculty members 
nce in dealing with organizationa 


asis. But there is little evidence to suggest that the experiments 


ihe three schools at widely different stages 0° C*" a 
in, Made considerable progress in self-examination in ia 
& New methods of cooperation; one had attempte to ma 
Use of the stimulus supplied by the central committee and had 
Spad it inadequate; and one seemed to be but slightly affected. 

© doubt this represented a fair cross-section of the situation in 


th : hi 
i € ten junior high schools, though we have no data on this 
oint, 
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The summer workshop of 1939 


The 1939 workshop in Denver was devoted to carrying on 
the tasks which had already reached the acceptance stage a 
some of the senior high schools but which were still in their in- 
fancy in the junior high schools. Yet it was not essentially an 
enterprise for school planning. It was rather a device for bring- 
ing together those teachers who were ready for change but who 
were not yet very clear as to the direction in which they should 
move. They needed a better understanding of what they might 
do in the new core programs which were developing, as well as 
more ideas as to how to get their associates to share their interest. 

Though the workshoppers were greeted with statements of 
problems of general concern, the organization soon reflected 
concentration upon a few main fronts. Of these guidance and 
the core program took first place. Several study groups attacked 
one or another phase of the guidance problem as it contributed 
to the new teaching arrangements which were being established 
in certain schools. The following excerpts from one of the group 
reports will reveal the significance of these deliberations for 
developments in individual schools, 


Most of the secondary schools are in a period of transition. It 


will doubtless be many years before all will accept the new philos- 
ophy and be organized on that basis. When that time comes the 
classroom teachers, trained in the new philosophy and techniques 
for caring for individuals, will probably assume all the guidance 
responsibilities necessary in a school. There may be no need then 
for advisers who came into being largely to care for the needs of 
individuals in a mass-education setup. 7 
At the present time most secondary schools have advisers and an, 
the development of this new philosophy, with teachers assuming 
guidance responsibilities, . . , [there] has been [confusion] as = 
which person in the school should render certain guidance services. 
_ With the problem stated as above, it would seem that the prin- 
cipal would be largely responsible for the education of his teachers 
in a new philosophy; that it will be largely the responsibility of the 
advisers to help carry on change within the school by helping teach- 
ers develop in their new responsibilities; and it will be largely the 


teachers’ responsibility to see their work in a new perspective an 
grow in their new experience. . . . 
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EE een went on to make the following recommendations 
Pi =! classroom teachers: each pupil should have the 
ae ee ing teacher for three years; the teacher should be 
Bake ae e for individual counseling; and teachers should have 
rei unselees in at least one class. Accompanying suggestions 
et cipals were that they should set up a school program 
re i adequate time for the guidance services; should 
the a irection but delegate responsibility for carrying out 
Mit as ance program; and should be available for conferences 
ia visers and classroom teachers in matters involving school 

ommunity problems. 
Taes eaten of the administrative aspects of the guid- 
One =e proposed core programs was given due consideration. 
ae udy group of workshop attendants, interested in this mat- 
» Made a tentative exploration of the desirable scope and se- 
oo for such a core course. It distinguished fourteen areas of 
dine Suitable for study, and analyzed one area, living in the 
» in a way designed to prove suggestive to core teachers. 


DEVELOPMENTS OF 1939-40 


“ ery broad outlines for a changed junior high program were 
erated at a fall meeting of all principals of such schools, 
teach ers of the central staff, and a few representative classroom 
Gatimi s. After giving time to the recommendations of a special 
gro ittee on reorganization, the minutes indicate that the 
the ih Settled upon the following program as desirable: reduce 
“TA Seca of teachers with whom the child comes in ae, 
kelu artificial barriers to learning wang possible ; 
oc € as many persons as possible in planning the mee 
Prob] Epon tie pupils’ “immediate concerns and inescapable 
el, ination of pupils’ concerns with 
ae levels” on which 


t . 
S if the program can be fitted into 


fo; 


may be appropriate. 
tus had come from 
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an effort to build a course in social living for pupils of slow 
learning ability. The experimental program of somewhat later 
date included all pupils in grade 7B and was known as “social 
living.” It is important to point out the utilization of certain 
contributions from pioneering schools in these general state- 
ments of desirable developments. 


Tentative acceptance by the Alpha faculty 


The reader will recall that the staff of the Alpha School had 
already made good progress on the re-examination of its prob- 
lems and its organization for meeting them. The area proposal 
—social living, guidance, and the like—was considered suffi- 
ciently acceptable to serve as a basis for intensive study. The 
teachers of each of the proposed broad fields met weekly in what 
came to be a long continued effort to decide on curriculum 
content. This brought about a certain amount of crosscommunt- 
cation between members of different departments. Teachers of 
the social studies met with the librarian and with some of the 
teachers of physical education, music, and art to work on social 
living. The duties of this group included selecting units and 
materials considered essential for social living, deciding 0” 
elective units and materials, grouping units by half-grades, €s- 
tablishing an approach through events of current importance, 
and outlining in detail at least one teaching unit for each half- 
grade. 

Though most of the groups followed similar procedures, that 
of the six guidance counselors added to the staff developed 1t 
own pattern. Guidance was already a featured activity for the 
seventh-grade counselors; with the new program it was even 
more emphasized. Arrangements were made for guidance P& 
riods in each half-grade and put into effect in 1940-41. On 
classroom teacher was made coordinator to help unify the plans 
of the six area groups, but it appears that her earliest task was t° 
assist the counselors. She also served as liaison officer betwee? 
the guidance teachers and the grade teachers, helping the latter 
to understand the handling of cumulative records, the tech- 
niques of counseling with the aid of personal data, and the like. 
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Progress at the Beta School 


: As already noted, the staff at Beta had been relatively un- 
impressed with the proposal for an experimental group which 
had been used as a stimulus to discussion in the preceding year. 
It had not been able to make much progress toward a school 
philosophy, as the reader will remember. And though three 
representatives attended the 1939 workshop, the number of 
individuals who had been reached by this leaven was still in- 
Sufficient to affect the thinking of the faculty in appreciable 
Ways, The principal felt it desirable to introduce a program of 
in-service education in the fall by taking up matters of current 
interest to everybody. The account that follows is based on his 
Own descriptive report to the Commission. 

They started with a discussion of “world affairs, of dictators 
and democracies, of local tax budgets and teachers’ salaries,” and 
the like. Implications were noted as to “the democratic way of 
life and the resultant responsibilities of individuals and groups.” 
Certain problems of democratic school situations were discussed 
aS extensions of these implications. These included “discipline, 
"esponsibilities of teacher and pupils, excusing pupils from 
Scheduled classes to work elsewhere,” and so forth. Agreement 
on general principles was soon found to “crack under the im- 
Pact of more definite questions.” The faculty broke up into 
Small discussion groups to consider these problems. The sched- 
= Was revised to give classroom teachers working with the 
aa group of pupils a common daily period which would be 

ree from instructional responsibilities. Provision was made to 
Permit such groups to work together if necessary. Occasional 
cetings of combined groups were under the chairmanship of 
X boys’ adviser, who was an accepted leader in the school. The 
mernbership of these groups was largely aiem oe ae 
iti € composed simply of individuals who happened to be work- 
8 with certain classes. 


co ther teachers were invited to attend the meett 
™Mmittees, as they were called, but few came. However, when 


k 8roups reached the conclusion that certain areas of living 


ngs of these 
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could best be taught in classes of general education and made 
such a recommendation, the faculty of thirty-seven members 
broke up into three smaller groups to consider the proposal. 
Each of these new groups included some of the members of the 
‘committees who had been coming together during school time. 
After a few meetings the suggestion was accepted. However, 
many debatable questions were referred to the committees for 
further study. 

The decision of the faculty to start the incoming class of 1940- 
41 on “a program which would include general education” made 
it “imperative” that more members of the faculty should partici- 
pate in the planning. Discussion indicated that the new work 
would absorb some of the club activities. The school program 
was then “modified in such a way that half of the faculty was 
released” in the club period “to work on the development of 
materials and methods” for the program of general education. 
In the spring semester of 1940, the programs of the three sec- 
tions of incoming 7B pupils were centered in periods under the 
English and social science teachers. They attempted to gain a 
thorough knowledge of the abilities, capacities, and needs of 
these pupils and tried to integrate or organize the work in the 
several classes around pupil concerns. 

Provision was made for scheduled meetings of these teachers 
on school time. Teaching units were “developed under the lead- 
ership of a member of the department of instruction” of the 
central office. The Beta faculty was also fortunate in having at 
their disposal the services of two experienced classroom teach- 
ers, who had been granted half time from their duties in othe! 
schools to help where needed. Both were invited to come to thé 
meetings to help in determining the needs of the 7B pupils and 
to suggest ways of meeting these. One of the individuals 1” 
question assisted in the effort to develop appropriate units © 
work; she had taught in one of the junior high schools men- 
tioned earlier as a trail blazer and was made a full-time membe 
of the department of instruction at a later date. A conscious 
effort was made to keep the whole staff informed about the 
program. Faculty meetings were “devoted to the changes that 
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were being made and to the philosophy” on which these changes 
Were based. All teachers were “invited to participate in the de- 
velopment of teaching units.” Representatives of the faculty 
visited other schools where experimental programs were being 
developed and attended conferences and clinics in other schools. 

When the unit on orientation was completed, the next step 
Was the planning of the rest of the semester's work. One of the 
experienced teachers to whom reference has been made then 
demonstrated the technique of teacher-pupil planning. Class- 
room teachers of the other 7B groups observed. These efforts 
8ave rise to many questions which were discussed in the regular 
Sroup meetings. The term “general education” was used at a 
later date to designate these new curricular ventures. The lack 
Of specific reference to guidance and counseling in this account 
ìs indicative of the way the staff was moving. Within the broad 
Outlines delineated in the fall meeting, the staff was making its 
own adaptations. 


a deliberative year at Gamma 
It will be recalled that the historical account of the Gamma 
chool made little reference to developments in the school year 
of 1988-39. But once staff members began to be interested in 
Program change, this school had certain advantages for getting 
into action. It had long been a practice there to assign English 
and social studies teachers to the same pupil groups throughout 
a three years of the curriculum. A similar continuity of assign- 
ment had been arranged for mathematics for the two years dur- 
ng Which this subject was required. Though handicapped by 
lief in the merits of ability grouping, the classroom teachers 
Were 8enerally receptive to the recommendation of the central 
comittee reduce the number of teachers with which the child 
Sas in contact. Some had already found a certain merit in 
© Sequence of their association with specific groups ofchildren. 
Our members of the staff, including one who was later to 
come the building coordinator of instruction, had partici- 
Pated in the 1989 workshop. These persons served in numerous 
“Pacities as the staff began to study the matter of beginning 
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an experimental program. According to the report already cited, 
it was “agreed to begin with a program for the incoming 7B 
pupils which would assign a two-period block of time” to each 
of several teachers. One of these periods “would be used for 
guidance and one for some other subject.” With this reorganiza- 
tion goal in mind, a committee of eight teachers was appointed 
in the spring of 1940 to develop instructional units for the 
guidance work in the seventh grade. The committee met “‘fre- 
quently during the remainder of the school year”; it “carried 
its work to completion in the summer workshop” of 1940. 
Teaching units were developed on “orientation, how to get 
along with people, the home, safety, and how to study.” These 
units gave the staff something to hold to during a period of ex- 
perimentation; they helped to eliminate uncertainty. Other ac- 
tivities stemmed naturally from these foundation units. 

Pupils and parents “participated in the planning” for the 
new program. Many of the “problems appearing in the units 
were contributed directly by the students.” The merits of the 
double-period plan were discussed in parent study groups, in- 
cluding the mothers’ study group for each half-grade and the 
fathers’ council. The latter made use of small discussion groups 
in which faculty members and parents met informally to talk 
things over. Support and suggestions of a helpful character Te- 
sulted from these meetings. The “entire staff was made familiar 
with the new program” through presentations and discussions 
at general faculty meetings. One aspect of considerable interest 
was the future role of staff members who did not participate 
directly in the double-period assignments. The director of the 
department of instruction attended some of these meetings and 
helped teachers clarify their thinking on these issues. 


Toward joint understanding 


These accounts have featured the common threads of the new 
program but also the strictly individual patterns that were de- 
veloping in each school. They have touched upon the help that 
was extended by the department of instruction, a division of the 
central staff which included directors of courses, a few supe™ 
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visors, and certain part-time teachers. Not many of these per- 
sons, however, were active participants in the several school 
programs. The leadership in each of these situations seemed to 
grow best from its own soil and in its own climate. But this gave 
rise to a problem—how to develop a shared understanding of 
what was taking place. So a special committee was organized to 
make the whole effort more intelligible to directors, supervisors, 
and principals. Its report, “The Junior High School Program,” 
constituted a milestone on the road to school initiative and de- 
velopment.: 

Parenthetically we should add that ce C 
attempted somewhat prematurely to predict the direction which 
these developments should take. There were course proposals 
“for the near future” which did not come into existence. And 
in spots the assurance of the committee's convictions revealed 
their failure to appreciate the planning roles of individual 
School staffs. 

For all this, the report contained sections which helped to 
Clarify the movement toward a new program: One of these 
described a “minimum program proposal for the 7B pupils 
and suggested roles for the supervisors. Another gave two pages 
z a glossary covering such terms as Core courses, general edu- 
RP immediate concerns, inescapable pone ape 
the counseling, teacher-pupil planning, and the ry = 

Specific definitions ~will help the reader to unaertane mme 


eve 3 
lopments which ensued: 


rtain parts of the report 


ms of daily living which seem 
1 because they affect his wel- 
but not always, aware of 


I À 
op Mediate concerns are those proble 
ne may importance to an individua 
an i behavior. Pupils are frequently, 
Immediate concerns a 
Nescapable problems are those situations which life ee 
a oe: for all individuals and which they must mune p 3 hat 
f quately at their maturity level. Pupils may y: 


eir inescapable problems. 


cre; 


Ta : 
and È report, dated May 1, 1940, was prepared by the director of iol 
jassia School services Mae director of home economics, ae ae pene 
ni i z istribution - 

ver p, ct, high schools. It was mimeograp! local distributi y 


hed for 
Public Schools, 
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General education is that part of the total educational program 
which is designed to help pupils deal with the immediate concerns 
and inescapable problems which are common to the group and to 
society. 


Two of the final recommendations and a concluding paragraph 
of the report proper reveal an appreciation of the individual 
school as an independent organism: 


Supervisors [should] assist in carrying forward the development of 
these programs of teacher education in the junior high schools. 

Readymade analyses and plans should not be distributed among 
the teachers. [It is better that they] develop their own programs with 


the leadership and counsel of the supervisors, directors, coordinators, 
and principal. 


The foregoing conclusions are regarded . . . as some of the de- 
sirable changes to be sought . . . or at least as directions in which 
change might well take place. . . . It is recognized [however] that 


any reorganization of educational services must be adapted to the 
conditions of a given school community and must be governed by the 
readiness of the teachers to put the changes into effect and by the 


acceptability of such changes to the public, particularly to the par- 
ents concerned (italics in the report). 


The summer workshop of 1940 


The 1940 workshop was distinguished from its predecessors 
by the extent to which it sought to give expression to the several 
school faculties as planning bodies. In addition to the ability 
of each staff to do its own thinking, which has been described at 
various stages in our three sketches, there were other develop- 
ments contributing to this transition. One of these was afilia- 
tion with the nationwide Cooperative study of teacher education 
through which the elementary schools were brought into the 
system’s program of self-examination and improvement.’ The 
Commission on Teacher Education became the advisory agency 
for workshop service for its own centers. And though the Den- 

*For some time after the affiliation of this school system with the cooperative 


study of teacher education, the curriculum-making efforts of the senior aP 
junior high schools continued to be the leading enterprises in teacher education. 


tention to growth problems as SUC 


than to carrying on the programs, including the original committees and orga": 


zation, which had been developed earlier, 
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ver system continued to work closely with the committee on 
workshops turned over to the Commission by the Progressive 
Education Association, the new arrangement tended to give 
increasing emphasis to local variables and problems. Thus the 
1940 workshop was not only under a local director but was very 
largely staffed by the classroom teachers, principals, supervisors, 
and directors who had been active in the developing programs 
of the several schools. 

According to the workshop report, “a serious effort was made” 
to include “as many members of the school staff as possible in 
P lanning the workshop program.” The central committees on 
Mstruction for each of the three school levels “were asked to 
determine general policies and to promote citywide projects. 
The building instruction committees (of the secondary schools) 
Were asked to plan “how best to utilize the workshop in develop- 
Mg educational programs within” particular schools. It was 
thought that “many teachers would be able to combine personal 
interests with the problems of curriculum development” to the 

Mutual advantage of both teacher and school.” 

In an early announcement of the workshop, an effort was 
og to promote local planning of the program and local aw 

X of attendants. The responsibilities of building commit ees 
instruction were described as including the consideration of 
te © most important needs of the community” under “the 
Cadersh h the cooperation of the en- 


¢ “ee 
faculty”; the selection as attendants of those who were best 
experiences, and ability 


to do th - eq’: and developing plans 
2 the work or get the help desired”; an A 

for “the full utilization by the entire faculty” of the workshop 

Fe mittees on instruction 


e full time of teachers 
ould be time for supplementary 
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shop time. Assignments should allow for flexibility. They should be 
broad enough to permit those with similar problems to work to- 
gether. . . . Representatives should be given considerable discre- 
tion in the development and treatment of assignments, 


The projects submitted by individual applicants as a result 
of these and similar directives fell into three broad groups Or 
types: those relating to an understanding of general education 
and its appropriate content, organization, and teaching meth- 
ods; those relating directly to subject fields and to various spe- 
cial interests such as home-school relationships; and those per- 
taining to guidance and to personnel work. The workshoppers 
whose plans centered on general education were sufficiently 
numerous to form nine study groups. Each explored a definable 
area such as living in the community, buying goods and services, 
living with others in the home, and the like in an effort to be- 
come more experienced in determining needs. In addition each 
study group outlined experiences likely to meet these “rea” 
soned” needs, and attempted to appraise the possible contribu- 
tion of the specialized fields of instruction to these ends. The 
arts, the science areas, and similar fields thus came in for study 
and discussion. 

Subject and special interest groups were second in numerical 
emphasis only to those concerned with general education. Two 
of these came to affect the entire program. The study group on 
language arts secured a voice-recording machine and brought 19 
specialists to analyze the speech recordings of each workshop 
volunteer. The arts studio outgrew its limited connection with 
the special interest group in the arts to become an experimental 
laboratory for those who wished to broaden their abilities t 
supervise pupil projects. Direct experience in the use of art 
materials came thus to be a featured activity.® 


A samen z 1 
? This was not the initial impetus to considering the place of the arts in geneng, 
education. An arts studio had been intai In 19 


39 the supervisors in the various arts and a 


5 k k ra 
sion of experiences in the arts fo 


n 
5 i s he summer of 1940 an importance beyo 
anything realized in the other workshops, 
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Representatives of the junior high schools, numbering over 
SIXty persons, were distributed throughout the study groups on 
8eneral education and special interests, irrespective of school 
assignments. Some worked in guidance, where one subgroup dis- 
cussed organizational problems with particular reference to the 
new junior high programs. Participants from individual build- 
igs were given an opportunity to carry on projects coopera- 
tively. But of the three units with which we have been con- 
cerned, only the Gamma delegation seems to have worked as a 
faculty group. 


DEVELOPMENTS OF 1940-41 AND 1941-42 


_ Aclearer impression of each junior high school will be gained 
tf the two last years to be covered in these narratives are pre- 
Sented in close sequence. We shall not take time to discuss the 
Summer workshop of 1941 (which resembled that of 1940) or 
all Other intervening influences. It will be necessary, however, 
to interrupt the narratives at certain points to tell of general 
’8reements and staff developments having common effects upon 
€ different schools. 


Stidance specialists whose responsibilities in each half-grade 


Were: 
et Jointly determined. The interplay among pupil counselors, 


a ; ; 
Ko crs elsewhere became the means for effecting a rd we 
cifi ae etween all classroom activities and group work sp 

Puyi adjusted so that 


St vhic Was definitely of a guidance character and pine 
id mM any one of the other five areas: social ees rie 
ants, qo cence, language arts, general education, and s . ei 
draw “ta development meant that the whole faculty : ig 28 
“Pione ‘nto the program. To cite the report A tual a 
telor g” guidance teachers “served well as 1n xe ionship” 
nd emphasized in their work “the close relationship 
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between classroom activities and the guidance period. They did 
much to “help investigate irregular attendance,” assisted in “the 
wise handling of discipline problems,” and demonstrated the 
use of cumulative records in the guidance process. Pupil coun- 
seling thus became “not so much a point of view as... a way 
of doing things.” Learning the nature of the necessary tech- 
niques was a general activity of the faculty even though not all 
teachers were responsible for guidance. Policies governing the 
administration of guidance were “‘to a great extent” formulated 
by the staff. By 1942 the faculty was “working on a curriculum 
that would make it possible for a guidance teacher to spend 
more than two periods a day” with his pupils. The “significant 
trends” in staff thinking were pointing toward still fewer major 
areas of study “in the very near future.” 

In January 1942 the content materials prepared by the teacher 
groups in the six areas agreed upon in 1939 were given to the 
building committee on instruction—a body that “had been 
functioning as a centralizing force” to make the efforts of the 
several subgroups “fit together.” At the time of the formal close 
of the cooperative study, this committee was “working through 
subcommittees” to make “a complete analysis” of the materials 
supplied by the area groups. It was to take responsibility for 
allocating units, preventing undesirable overlap, and for the 
further “budgeting of time, space, and energies.” Its main task 
was to work out “a design for the central area of the curriculum 
and, at the same time, “provide a balanced program” to take 
care of the pupils’ “special needs and interests.” In order that 
the entire faculty might be “studying and thinking about the 
emerging curriculum,” the group was finally divided into seve” 
new working sections called round tables, This time each study 
group was made up of teachers with different interests and fields 
of specialization—persons of varied background, experience, aP 
ability. This round-table Organization meant “one more st€P 
away from departmentalization.” The main topic of discussion 
was the new curriculum and its schedule; special emphasis wai 


given to the effects of “fewer and longer periods more flexibly 
used.” 
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We have now sketched briefly four years of development in 
self-direction by the faculty of the Alpha School. The central 
theme has been modifying the curriculum with a strong desire 
to move forward in guidance, the activity in which the school 
already excelled. Any continuous movement of this character in- 
€vitably runs into minor obstacles of one sort or another; it 
tends to collide with established practice of long standing that 
1S no longer consistent with the faculty’s major purposes. A 
Sood test of the operational independence of a school staff may 
pe found in the questions with which it grapples on the way to 
uS curricular goals. And here the Alpha historian has supplied 
us with an impressive list. During the four-year period, the 
faculty eliminated study halls, emphasized grade forums, set up 
madent councils of eight pupils in each half-grade to assist staff 
a benina program of student government, abandoned a 
remedial program under single teachers after having used it for 

e years, staggered pupils in band and orchestra, made all 
mases coeducational except those in physical education, and 
‘carded practices they believed to be undemocratic, such as 
ational honor society awards, homogeneous grouping, and the 
Ve-point grading system. ; 
€ problems a staff sees immediately ahead often provide 
er useful index of its power of self-direction. Some of the 
fe ja teachers foresaw difficulty in the kiaren a so a 
blog of special subjects and the substitution of “the so-ca p 
i System.” Others thought schedules would have to be 

orked Out so that the important things receive most time”; 
” of their new educational philosophy 
n was how to 


N; 


anoth 


Practical applications 
«ceded to be a through. Another concer 
_ al With the misfits without sacrificing” the interests of the 
Te re and gifted pupils. Or again, how to evaluate their ed 
ifa, )teM of cumulative records, what “kind of grade card, 
Ny” to use, and what to do about “promotions and failures. 
neier, Persons were still disturbed by the racial problem in p 
thos, Orhood and wondered what they could be doing about 
pik © difficulties that had their roots in the homes of their pu- 
» Tt wily be seen that these teachers were alert to the impli- 
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cations of their undertaking and in no way disposed to be either 
unduly apprehensive or unduly complacent. 


Activities of the Beta staff 


It will be recalled that the year 1939-40 marked the begin- 
nings of experimental programs in most of the junior high 
schools. At midyears the programs of three divisions of entering 
pupils at Beta had been scheduled for double periods under the 
combined direction of English and social studies teachers. Some 
progress had been made in developing units of instruction for 
these general classes, an effort in which all staff members had 
been invited to join. And though a conscious attempt had been 
made to keep the whole faculty informed, the actual, week-to 
week planning had involved but a small fraction. 

At the opening of the school year 1940-41, the plan of com- 
bined periods was continued for these three divisions, but a 
modification was made for the 7B pupils who were just entering 
the school. Each of the six divisions of this class was assigned for 
two periods to a single classroom teacher. Those who volun- 
teered to carry these new responsibilities were drawn from other 
subject areas as well as English and the social studies. In one © 
the two periods attention centered upon general education; Oe 
the other the pupils completed their work in a required subject. 
In theory this combination permitted flexible planning, though 
it is not clear that the units agreed upon for general education 
were capable of ready fusion with subject matter of the conve™ 
tional type. They included orientation, care of property; recrea- 
tion, manners and courtesy, and study habits and skills. 

The extension of these programs into the spring semester 
brought half of the pupils into the general education classes: Ug 
became apparent to those most closely associated with this WoT 
at Beta, and to persons similarly situated in the other junior 
high schools, that long-time planning on this subject was uP 
perative. The programs had made satisfactory progress upo” st 
experimental basis with volunteer teachers, but seemed now i 
require a firmer footing. While each school had carried fu 
responsibility for its own schedule, for the personnel of the new 
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efforts, and for details of curriculum content to this point, sev- 
eral felt the need for some common plan to govern permanent 
development. So attention turned to the fashioning of a new 
agreement among all junior high schools which was to deter- 
mine the broad outlines for the work in general education. 
Ata meeting called for this purpose toward the close of the 
year 1940-41, representatives of these schools decided that the 
Junior high programs should be fitted to the following schedule: 
three-period blocks of time with general education teachers in 
the seventh grade, two-period blocks of time in the eighth grade, 
and single periods in the ninth grade. In so far as it could be 
arranged, the same teachers of general education would con- 
sue with their pupils from one half-grade to the next. Certain 
Subjects, generally English or social studies but also mathematics 
lly foreign language, were to be included in the above time 
locks, though full autonomy for arriving at a workable distri- 


ution of staff responsibility was left to each principal and his 
Staff, 


„A second development of this same period was the designa- 
gram coordinators 1n 


ties of one or more teachers to act as Program stots 
l several schools. The idea of using the part-time services of a 
aa room teacher for coordination and assistance came from the 
or high schools where such persons Were originally ap- 
lonte fo work with the teachers of the core eee Sg 
Or A Consideration, it seemed best to make the a e 
tS soo an all-purpose individual—one who served clas ee 
ers working less directly in the new programs as well a 

Pse giving major attention to the general. ducation blocks. 
"ls innovation has been described in the final report sent by 


i 
S schoo] system: 


[iggiilding coordinators have been working during the past herd 
ties tig in the junior high schools of the city. Cees 
tHe being developed as they work with their fe aie 


mi 
mee ee they go into classrooms at t 
s Of = = to offer suggestions as to 
indivig tUation; they help build library m c 
“Vidual teachers a bleis in curriculum and guidance . - - 
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as the patterns of activity within the school program become more 
complex and diverse, there is need for more assistance to teachers 
through coordinators who are [themselves] members of the teaching 
group and who are close to the problems of the classroom. . . . Their 
activities are a blending of administration, supervision, and class- 
room teaching.* 


During 1941-42, the final year of the cooperative study, the 

Beta teachers set about adapting this general plan to their par- 
ticular situation. To quote freely once more from their report, 
“it soon became apparent that a committee was necessary” to 
give careful study to “the whole school program,” to set up 
school objectives, and to gather instruction materials. Such a 
committee on instruction was appointed in the fall of 1941 to 
work under the leadership of the building coordinator. Its mem- 
bership was drawn from five of the subject-matter fields of the 
school. Provision was made for regularly scheduled weekly meet- 
Ings on school time. This committee devoted its first efforts to 
developing a list of all-school objectives which, after individual 
and group consideration, received full acceptance from the fac- 
ulty. The committee further presented “an outline of suggested 
areas of work,” on which general education might be focuse 
and through which the work of special fields might be cor- 
related. This was likewise accepted. 
Quantities of- instructional material were gathered and, at 
the time of drawing up the report, the committee was consider- 
ing “a list of class activities and teaching aids” with which to 
supplement the outline. Offerings in special subjects were im- 
proved as the work in general education became better under- 
stood. Each department held a series of meetings to revise 1t 
work in light of the new emphasis. The following program was 
approved by the faculty for use with the entrants of January 
1942; we cite from the report with minor editorial changes: 

Each 7B pupil is to spend three daily periods with one_teachet 
he is to have some work with this teacher throughout the three yea" 


of junior high school. Two of these periods are to take care of the 
experiences in subject-matter fields—either English or social science 


‘Final report of the Denver Public Schools to the Commission on Teach! 
Education, p. 25. 
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ae one other; the third period is to care for the pupil's general 
Gal i ion. As the program continues into the eighth grade, no spe- 
a allowance for general education will be provided. This 
doth is to be articulated with other subject matter I0 the scheduled 
oN i le periods, In the ninth grade essential experiences in general 
a ucation and in either English or social science will be cared for in 
single period. Each general education teacher should have a daily 
ed for planning, counseling, and the making of records. A 
Sire er coordinator is to be appointed for each grade level and 
€n appropriate time for this work. 


oe the spring semester of 1942 the scheduling and ad- 
b Mistration of planning meetings of all kinds was carried out 
zA anys coordinators—both of them teachers of general educa- 

n with two periods a day at their disposal for this work and 
aa guidance. They assisted their fellow teachers with prob- 
iti ot organization, materials, meetings with parents, and 
of ae ling including the necessary tests and records. This sort 
te ing was done largely before or after school. Classroom 
teachers had “the utmost freedom” in selecting units and work- 


1n; . a a 
08 out their application. The coordinators kept a chart show 


m Fai ; 
Ehe activity being tried out in each section of the grade for 
bled them to make an 


WE: 
le they were responsible. This ena Term 
a distribution of materials and to refer one ias 
Wer er to another as they worked on similar problems. He : 
t Sa given opportunities to help in organizing the details o 
all _.’ ork, though they did “little of what might be called over- 
ot anning.” Parents of the pupils in the same class EA 
toon invited to meet with the principal and aP class- 
ke a cher for discussion. The purpose of these gataerings 
ie to interpret the school’s program” and to “gain the parents 
€rstanding and their suggestions.” Such groups met as often 
Gas €Y wished; the parents of one gA class had been oaie 
is ma regularly for three semesters. OveT fifty meetings O 
Sort with parents were held in 1941-42. ; 
uni € may conclude our account of this school with a list of the 
que features and accomplishments of the program worked 


o . 
nt by the faculty. We have noted that the work of the coordi- 


na 
tors was not sharply distinguished from that commonly per- 
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formed by principals—in other words, they handled functions 
which are usually called administrative. The faculty discussions 
of school philosophy at Beta served also to uncover the convic- 
tion that teaching and administration cannot be separated into 
tight compartments. When this recognition began to be quite 
generally held, it was decided to create a school council to help 
in determining school policies. The council was made up of the 
principal, elected representatives of the classroom teachers, and 
the advisers; it convened weekly at a scheduled hour. Some of 
its actions included doing away with homerooms, establishing a 
definite visual-aids program, introducing a budget system 1n 
connection with all school funds, and determining the responsi- 
bility of classroom teachers for committee work of all kinds. 
The council’s decisions were subject to review by the general 
faculty. 

This policies council, the student council, and the committee 
on instruction joined forces to bring about a lengthened noon 
period for lunch and recreation. The plan was dependent upo” 
developing a recreation program for the pupils which could be 
handled without additional faculty assignments. This was at- 
complished through the agency of the social studies classes. 
where special materials designed by the student council and a 
faculty committee were presented to the entire student body- 


Adaptations within the plan at Gamma 


The year 1940-41 was a period of trial and appraisal at i 
Gamma School. The reader will recall that the year of 19394 
had ended with a strong commitment to start the new progran 
with emphasis on guidance. A committee for the preparation ° 
counseling units had taken its project to the 1940 workshop» 
where five foundation units were outlined in some detail. T 
stalled in September 1940, the two-period plan for gael 
and one other subject was in operation throughout the a 
Staff members were brought into contact with the new prog" mi 
through informal meetings. Provision was made for regular Y 
scheduled conferences of the guidance teacher and all ae 
classroom teachers having the same pupils, as well as for 


sc 
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Suidanc 

Sa Fon. fone pr p o pice es 
Uing teachers were meet eauling was abandoned; the contrib- 
cant periods, befor eting with the guidance teachers in va- 
arose, “ e school, and on similar occasions as the need 

An j ar . 

ERE riaal has not been described in our other 
Periods to enrict SG the use of what were known as project 
be recalled that Cm experiences of the double period. It will 
impetus in the soa participation in the arts received strong 
Spring. A teact workshop and in the clinic of the previous 
along with oth her of industrial arts attended this workshop, 
a des cription ss representatives from Gamma, and completed 

BAWEd to an ways in which the industrial arts rooms could 
ence was the p port the guidance program. Whether this influ- 

Ut the wae ola mover in the situation has not been recorded, 

According t ich evolved had many interesting elements. 
tioned in i o the narrative report, these project rooms func- 
Wished On menhar the same manner as a library. If a pupil 
Which Cove = OnE some project in art, crafts, foods, or clothing 
room Wiete er with his other work, he went to the appropriate 

ten sidene had the guidance of the project-room teacher. 
terprise, T} s worked together in small groups on the same 
- The plan required that project periods be scheduled 


Vario 
us ti s 
s times throughout the day. The project teacher was 


assi 
ned 
to the laboratory at this period without a regular class. 
o might come from 


e recej 
V 2 joe 

DY othe ed individuals or special groups wh 

r class in the building. Naturally, this required some 
Ty planning between the regular teacher and the 


Proj 

ect 

to teacher. It also served to keep classroom teachers in 
tributed to the 


en 


Wa 
Sin c 
tio 

n wi 

3 iae 

e Ve a single subject left much to 
© iodain units which had been 
uctory months only soon threatene 


be desired. Furthermore, 
originally planned for 
d to last through- 
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out the year. Classroom teachers began to see new ways of using 
subject matter and the rich experiences of the project rooms— 
ways that were not served by dependence upon the guidance 
units. It was accordingly decided that the longer period with 
one teacher had great advantages, but that guidance should be 
interwoven with the work in all fields. 

Previous accounts have shown how the citywide agreements 
of the fall of 1989 and the spring of 1941 tended to standardize 
the patterns of general education that were developing. This 
was Not permitted to become a substitute for local planning and 
evaluation at Gamma, as the reader may have surmised from 
the readiness with which the faculty abandoned its earlier treat- 
ment of guidance. This immunity from the heavy hand of cen- 
tralization was due in part to a new plan of the central office 
which came to be known as program coordination. The pro- 
gram coordinators should not be confused with the building 
coordinators whose work has been described above. These pro- 
gram coordinators were members of the central department © 
instruction with responsibility for supervision and service O É 
general character. Each had a continuing assignment with given 
schools, not an area Tesponsibility for all schools as is usually 
the case. Some had been but recently recruited for this work 
from classroom teaching—particularly from those secondary 
schools that had led in program revision. Accordingly they wer® 
less intent upon a definitive plan or program than are many 
supervisors and directors of subject fields who have worked co” 
tinuously in the central offices of city systems. This, whee 
coupled with general assignments to a few schools, worked si 
the advantage of the local unit. It tended to give first place 5 
local value and a s and weakness 
fell of ead vements. And it helped to pres sons 

g of local autonom ble pe 


y without which many capa 
receive less than full stimulation , 


Each of the four Program coordinators was thus responsib 
for meeting regularly with groups of teachers in three OF ‘his 
buildings and for determining when the special services O 


fellow coordinators could best be used. Over a period of ti 


e 
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all of these officers assisted with the instructional programs of 
all junior and senior high schools. In the final report from Den- 
ver these coordinators are defined as “resource persons” who 
can bring “to any single faculty the breadth of view gained 
from contacts with other building groups”: 
«at reality, they become identified as members of the various facul- 
and come to be accepted as such, Frequent meetings of the pro- 
Secor coordinators with the assistant superintendent in ages of 
Emi schools serves as a clearinghouse where allimay ecome 
with the instructional trends in all buildings. 

The schedule for the first two years of the master plan for 
eral education was installed at the Gamma School in the 
all of 1941. Seventh-grade pupils devoted half of each day— 
tree periods—to this work. The other half was distributed 
= Ong the arts (including either home economics or industrial 

ts), music, science, and physical education. The project-room 

‘velopments of the previous year were continued. 

he double-period plan for grade 8 deviated considerably 

“re from the one followed in most of the junior high schools. 
so corporated a year’s work in general language along with 

“al studies or English. The work in general language afforded 
chicane Opportunities for using the arts, since the relation- 

1P between communication in language and in a variety of 
a8 i: is one which can readily be grasped by junior high ee 

a ` In the use of this natural link between divisions of t e 
ex ates, the Gamma faculty had the advantage of a year’s 
a ence with project rooms. It also had a eo EA 
expre rom the arts field—a person with a broad bac! ae in 

a “ssional activities. Much of the success of genera ed 
tich due to her knowledge of the way in whieh it could : e 

e cd through creative enterprises. The time soon came n 
less peera language teachers were willing to ng poe o 
a valua icated projects themselves. So fei ae 
for j able addition to the work in general education, no 
but Teady coordination with a variety of aesthetic experiences, 
= 38 Concepts of the social development of man. 
> P. 27, 


to prove 
not only 


“bia, 
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The dynamics of development for individual buildings do not 
make it imperative that all ideas originate in the schools in 
which they grow to full fruition. This was well illustrated in the 
field of general language at Gamma. An enterprising classroom 
teacher in another junior high school had worked out a plan 
for a language course which emphasized two purposes: tO 
broaden: language consciousness and to serve as a guide for the 
choice of foreign language electives. In this school the new 
course was offered as an additional elective at the time when 
pupils were allowed to choose a foreign language. But the plan 
of the course, and its attractive manuals and teaching aids, 
created widespread interest. Language teachers in a few schools 
were willing to postpone the pupil’s election of Latin, French, 
or Spanish until he had completed the work in general language 
Thus about half of the junior high schools offered the nem 
course in 1941-42 in lieu of the former eighth-grade electives. 
Though Gamma was the only school in which general language 
was included in the double-period block, there were certain 
common features in handling the work which kept it within the 
reach of future citywide developments. 

According to the minutes of a meeting in April 1942 0 
central committee on junior high schools, the activities of the 
language course were numerous and varied in type in the oi 
eral buildings. In general the emphasis was placed on work 10 
the arts-and-crafts rooms and in the library. Maps, posters» P a 


f the 


els, belts, and bracelets are a few of the things made in oe 
crafts rooms. In the library, the activities included radi 
king bi 


myths and legends, dialect stories and poems, and ma 
liographies of materials to be used in the course. Other ney o 
activities were the making of word-family outlines and the hir? 

colored slides which show the origin of words. As was sugges" ae 
when the course was planned, the discussion went on to emp e 
size that the teachers should know more than one languag 
should have a broad background in world history and literatu? ‘ 
and should keep the program flexible. Although it was eee 
planned that this course should take the place of English, oir 
generally conceded that the time allotment had been insufficte 


ful 
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to cover the many phases of general language and English litera- 
ture as well. 

Another development at Gamma was the promotion of inter- 
ion exchange. The staff organization at this school had al- 
Ways been consciously informal. Much had been accomplished 
in the year of experimentation, 1940-41, without exploration 

Y Committees or formal action by the faculty. But this entailed 
à certain amount of delegation of responsibility and power to 
SEKE choices in which all staff members could not readily share. 
be with the introduction of the general education program in 
a full grades, the principal turned to the task of constantly 

idening the circle of participation. 

For the fall semester of 1941-42, the entire staff 
noa in an effort to settle upon educational objectives. a 
hee, Procedure was used for a series of meetings 2 i e > 
ex - sure that no ideas and values were neglected . o 
one Upon completion of the effort and its final ac- 

ance, the staff engaged in a series of exchanges for the fur- 

bois *ploration of its goals. According to the ipe r 
Pint meetings which followed, the members i e e 
Tee took charge and presented ways 17 whic = 
teacher 8 toward the achievement of these car sige te! 
Suage aries followed by instructors in es eh 
foreign 1 ustrial arts, home economics, ae Sere sae 

s am sages. Many demonstrations and exhi à 
i ™plifications of the oral presentations; pupils were some 

es ‘ncluded in the programs. Throughout the aed _ 

o tion was given to the possibilities for articulating the y 

whe department with that of the others. a cea 
ge: mal but regularly scheduled meetings © 


i ion, and the 
li al education, 7A teachers of general educatio ) 
; building coordinator 


worked to- 


Pro oo for joint meetings of classro' 
teacher oor dinators. Others who pa 
librari conferences included the boys 3? 

an, and persons of similar function. 
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The special report from Gamma ends by saying that “teachers 
felt a certain amount of uncertainty” when the program was 
first adopted, but that after two years of trial most of them were 
“enthusiastic about the longer period.” Persons teaching general 
education in 7A during 1941-42 asked that they be allowed to 
keep the three-period plan when their pupils entered the eighth 
grade. This would afford ample opportunity for articulating the 
work in English, general language, and the social studies, and 
avoid the issue involved when one or another of these subjects 1s 
dropped from the block. For continuing the program in 1942-43, 
a committee of two classroom teachers and the building co- 
ordinator was set up to “make a rather intensive study of in- 
structional possibilities.” It was hoped that their report would 
include “possible units for study at the various grade levels, 
and that teachers who would have used these materials success- 
fully would later lead discussions on them in a series of faculty 
meetings. The discussions were expected to cover methods of 
approach, materials and services that are available, pupil reac 
tions, evaluations, and the like. The Gamma staff hoped in this 
Way to promote the growth of all participants and promote an 
educational program of increasing strength. 


S 
ELEMENTS IN THE STIMULATION OF THE Junior HicH SCHOOL 


We propose now to discuss this strategy of individual school 
activity and stimulation in broader terms. Such an effort, O 
course, is conditioned upon the setting and important incidents 
of the above narratives, though some degree of generalization 
for similar situations in other school systems may be assume 
We shall attempt to cover the general problem of all junior hig 
schools in Denver, ‚not just that of the number selected t9 
represent the probable range. Though it may occasionally a š 
as if some far-seeing strategist of the central office were dec! j- 
ing upon the elements of the course to be taken, no such imp 
cation has been intended. Indeed, the members of the cent"? 
staff in this system took account of their bearings as they A 
along, as did members of the faculties of individual schools- 
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no sense was the developing strategy entirely in the hands of any 
one group or agent. 

It is well to begin by asking the reader to hold in mind two 
agencies that induced action: a pioneering school or two such 
as may be assumed to be the proud possession of any school sys- 
‘em, and ideas from outside the schools under consideration. 
In the Situation described in this chapter, such ideas came first 
from the eight-year study and the experimental procedures de- 
veloped in the senior high schools. In the absence of such ad- 
vantages there are other ways of making sure that people come 
into: Contact with important developments.’ Little intraschool 
activity would ever get under way if it had to await spontaneous 
Stimulation in every individual faculty. aa 

The first stage in the appropriation of these challenging ideas 
Was accomplished, in Denver, in the summer workshops. Here 
Classroom teachers and principals of several schools came to- 
Sether and became self-enlisted for change. In Chapter III we 
«Ye called such an assemblage of enterprising persons the 
, Moving front of the curriculum.” This expression was first used 
as Tecognition of the effort wasted in lone pioneering 1n a com- 
Plex System, and of the frustration experienced by individuals 
Who make such attempts. But here we are concerned with the 
Positive implications. Though not the only expedient that has 
n devised to bring a moving front into being, the summer 

orkshop is probably as effective as any. Its accomplishment in 
e situation here described was unmistakable. be seg 
as Was characterized by the efforts of naang aculties to 

Tk out school philosophies—efforts which wereroyino means 
Seneral Nor always well timed. Some staffs found it easy to reach 

Consensus only to discover that their agreements soon cracked 
di the impact of more definite considerations. We are in- 
ed to regard these attempts as normal activities for groups 

Persons who want to build better schools. As specific enter- 


` 

Rene! Chapter IX we shall note how the leading classroom teachers and sche 

ich >Ë a rural cluster owed much to Georgia’s fact-finding cate aa ABs 
Ncorporated much of the best social thinking of the period. 
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prises they are dispensable; as representations of everyday func- 
tioning they are indispensable. 

At about this point in the developments, which varied con- 
siderably from building to building, representatives of all junior 
high schools came together to formulate the broad outlines of a 
common agreement. This was a centralizing activity, though it 
brought in little from the outside. In essence it kept in step with 
the newer developments in the pioneering schools—guidance, 
social living, and the like—and gave an outlet to the teachers of 
other schools who had been attempting to apply their workshop 
experiences to their own situations. The agreement to confine 
the program to six areas stimulated activity in the lagging 
schools without closing the door to local adaptations. Each 
faculty was responsible for its own schedule, for the personnel 
of such new efforts as were decided upon, and for the details 
of curriculum content. No one asked for an outline oF guide 
which would tell classroom teachers how to proceed in a given 
junior high school grade. And it may be added parenthetically 
that no such outline exists today. These characteristics of the 
first systemwide agreement seem to be philosophically and str 
tegically sound. 


" ar- 
We must next emphasize the help that was extended to 0 e 
for t 


situatio” 
3 hers 


of the 


: z let 
central department met with whole faculties and with smal 
groups within a faculty in an effort to clarify thinking: 
many instances they must have given help toward t 


5 5 
tion of a middle ground. At the beginning of staff negotiation 
looking toward major changes, principals may lack both a 


temperament and the technique for helping classroom teac de: 
to reach a deliberative consensus. Programs looking to Ë j of 
velopment of individual schools as functioning organism op 
operational units must make sure that principals have the pat 
portunity to learn these techniques on the job. This means 
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persons having these skills must be recruited for service. But it 
does not mean that the principal is necessarily the jam log in the 
situation. Help which develops the personal resources of indi- 
vidual classroom teachers may go far to compensate for lack of 
skill in the principal. 

The local characteristic of these services and the growing 
Operational independence of certain schools combined with 
Other factors to create a need for a second systemwide agree- 
ment. Some readers may feel that the second master plan served 
No useful purpose—that it would have been better to have car- 
at cms ra version of teaching one m4 ma 
x pha School, it will be recalled, y 
Unue its earlier emphasis without much change and it may be 
assumed that there were others which would have preferred 
Complete freedom. To make a similar assumption for all junior 
high schools, however, is to place some too far along the road 
Tom centralized to local control. There were late developers 
Such as the Gamma School for example, that clearly received 
Stimulation from this agreement. It is probable, moreover, that 
Many teachers of experimental groups found new assurance in 
the three-two-one schedule of general education periods. 
ia ee issue with respect a oak ke 

g raie 5 if 
een Py ip ee er os T con the best thinking of 
Some fa oe My — pati yi e slow developers 
culties. It is conceivable also, that som 


ar 
tha te the ten junior high schools may have been unduly hur: 
go into the mere form of a plan of general education. It is not 
o 


* Psychology to fashion the receptacle too far ahead of the 
give this issue a more gen- 
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gether desirable. The timing of agreements, therefore, must 
always result from the relative weight of these two concerns: 
are we getting to be too diverse, or are we moving too rapidly 
into new patterns? 


Goats or INDIVIDUAL SCHOOL DEVELOPMENT 


What are the gains inherent in the development of school 
faculties as operational units? Wherein does the system of self- 
directing schools hold advantages not possessed by those where 
organization and curriculum are cast in a common mold? Does 
uniqueness belong only to a period of experimentation, after 
which innovations of demonstrated worth should become the 
common pattern? These are questions with which we must now 
be concerned. Some of the answers may be drawn from ad di- 
tional materials supplied by the center under consideration; 


others will derive from experiences going beyond the coopera- 
tive study. 


The significance of staff autonomy 


There is a close relation between a faculty’s autonomy of 
action and its willingness to consider change. The task of see- 
ing what a new undertaking will be like, how it will affect every- 
one, and what will be gained must be delegated to the individual 
school. The whole summation of a proposed change and 1ts 
effects on individuals cannot be properly assessed in a centra 
office or by a central committee. The central body passes lightly 
over many things which are of real importance to a local sta” 
It has little idea of the individual’s special stock in trade, OF 
of the ways in which his resources can be enlisted for the SUS 
gested effort. These things come to the fore in face tO fach 
discussions of school faculties. They can here be given m 
weight to which they are entitled. When a staff recognizes tha 
this is the process by which change will be decided, it is ae 
along the way to considering a curriculum problem upon ? 
merits. G 

In general, secondary school faculties have not been anto a 
mous bodies; they have not been welded together into delibe" 
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tive, decision-making organizations. And even with the support 
of the principals, the changes which central authorities have 
been able to effect in secondary schools have been of minor 
importance. A system made up of such bodies resists change. 
This is not because of any peculiar antagonisms to which the 
Secondary teacher is susceptible. It is because the organization 
does not permit the type of human appraisal—call it adjustment 
Or compromise if you like—which must attend the vocational 
realignment of mature individuals. ; 
_ Staff autonomy permits the free play of incentives to school 
‘provement. We have described elsewhere a drive which seems 
to be part of the teacher culture—the drive to build better 
Schools. Attempts to explain this urge run about as follows. The 
Classroom teachers and nonteaching personnel of a school staff 
make Up a social group; they live together in a close relation- 
ship which is altogether missing in the casual contacts of most 
City residents, There is always a stream of ideas in the teacher 
Culture about the characteristics of a good school. The planning 
forces of the school, whether these consist of the entire staff or 
of the Principal and a few key teachers, look outside to win the 
*PProval of their peers. This is equivalent to saying that it isa 
: aracteristic of social living to take pride in one’s group, to 
“sire to make it outstanding. The individuals who are most 
a for change usually want to do something EEAS 
ea Sol; the regimentation they feel in their own wor ani F i 
Serness for personal freedom are usually secondary to this 
ao: urge. When classroom teachers have cee ise bes of 
ae Tking together, of pooling ideas and values, an even when 
€y have been strongly motivated by a task lying outside the 
Usual school procedures, they return—if really free—to building 
i Stter school.? In other words, the motivation to make changes 
€ light of what the teacher culture considers good is a 
Powerful] incentive, but depends upon full knowledge that 


wh, z 
at we decide will count.” 
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Clearcut decision versus interschool compromise 

A further advantage which attends the change from depen- 
dence upon some central authority for curriculum making to 
group independence in this matter is the probability that purely 
local conditions will influence the making of curricular deci- 
sions. The population characteristics of the attendance areas of 
junior high schools vary greatly in large city systems. When 
curricula are centrally determined, the thinking of participat- 
ing representatives must be cosmopolitan. It must start with a 
frame of reference which is as large as the city itself; it can be 
concerned only incidentally with the needs of the hill district, 
where paternities are difficult to establish, or with those sections 
where the girls marry before completing the eighth grade. This 
is not to say that participants lose all thought of local condi- 
tions; they insist on certain concessions or modifications for their 
own protection. But they are unable to start with the precision, 
with the clearness of conception, which is permitted in local 
attack. Nor can they appreciate the significance of local deter 
minants for the moot questions that are bound to arise. This 
itself constitutes a serious handicap and tends to make system- 
wide curriculum revision a process which develops its OW® 
behavior and ways of working. 

To say that operational independence will lead to the careful 
consideration of local problems of living as the major type ° 
curriculum effort is to risk the confusion of cause and effect 
Some schools have become almost completely autonomous in the 
field of curricular units and decisions because they started tO 
become more effective community agencies. In others the two 
developments may have been intertwined throughout their his: 
tory. For the system which has furnished the basis for this chaP 
ter, there were fewer junior high plans with roots in the immedi 
ate communities than one might have wished. But again it mus 
be emphasized that the Beta School was sketched as it was going 
through early stages of growth toward the independence we 
have in mind. 

The making of curricular decisions and the selection O 
ricular units have been mentioned as activities belongi"S 


f cur 
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school faculties. But much of this work must supply the indi- 
vidual classroom teacher with a large area of constructive initia- 
tive. It is important that individuals feel free to exercise their 
talents within the broad pattern on which the staff has agreed. 
It avails little to grant schools autonomy on many concerns 
With administrative aspects—the noon lunch schedule, the 
utilization of the building space, home reports, and the like— 
while holding classroom teachers to centrally made courses of 
study. Ideally, greater individual freedom in curriculum making 
and increasing staff autonomy for school concerns should de- 
velop together, Perhaps the special virtue of the developments 
that have been sketched here was that these two outcomes were 
envisioned as being part and parcel of the same trend. 

We need to examine the advantage of freedom or autonomy 
little farther, particularly as it applies to curricular units and 
the teaching organization. Even those who defend definite, 
Systemwide courses of study would hold with a large measure of 
individual choice, of constructive initiative, for the teacher. 

Uch persons would,-however, look askance at the freedom de- 
Scribed in these sketches. They would be afraid that such relaxa- 
tion of restraints as has been suggested—the elimination of a 
Common course of study and the like—would result in so many 


diverse, short-term, discreet units, courses, and activities that 


the total effect upon the pupils’ program would be serious dis- 


tegration, 

. This fear, as a matter of fact, is based upon unsound assump- 
tions, Teachers who are breaking with tradition do not work 
alone; they keep up constant communication. They keep their 
associates informed as to what is going on. They seek to bring 
ers in, and they request and receive assistance on group im 

1 OF this affords a bulwark against following individual ca- 
Price—against drawing up the curriculum in response to a 


chance item which strikes an individual's fancy. hi 
faa chapter have repeatedly demonstrated the a in . ai 
ee groups attempted to provide continuity of experi ve 
th d they afford abundant evidence to refute the assump 

àt curricular freedom means working alone. 
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The cyclical process of gaining freedom 

We have moved rapidly from one point to another in ex- 
ploring the concept of personal freedom for teachers who are 
breaking with tradition. Perhaps the emphasis upon working 
together has seemed inconsistent with the reservation of a large 
sphere of constructive initiative for the individual. We do not 
see these as existing at odds with each other. The keys to the 
situation, if any are needed, are contained in three words. 
Growth toward freedom must be gradual; it is a personal attain- 
ment for the most part; and it exists in a comparative form. In 
other words, how teachers feel about their own freedom, about 
the direction in which they seem to be moving, is important. 

The process of attaining new freedom and of measuring UP 
to one’s broadening understanding is probably cyclical in indi- 
vidual growth. The inexperienced classroom teacher may feel 
few restrictions; he may be practicing pretty well up to the 
limits of his area of initiative as he understands his work. But 
as his understanding broadens, as he associates with others who 
are breaking with tradition, he comes to see new frontiers for 
his efforts. It is then that he needs help and the security which 
comes from collective action. This is one of the most important 
tasks which education in service can perform. As we skip ahead 
in the teacher’s development, we see a recurring situation. OUT 
former beginner and his closest associates are again teaching 
pretty well up to the limits of their conceptions. Perhaps they 
lead their associates in the same school in their use of thé 
opportunities for general education, in pupil-teacher planning: 
in cooperative teaching, or the like. Our classroom teacher has 
come to feel much at home in these procedures. He has as much 
freedom as he seems to need. Is this the final goal for which wë 
strive? We thing not. If schools are to keep in touch with chang 
ing needs, this freedom too must become inadequate. And 19 
proportion as the professional worker comes into contact W} 
the best social thinking of the time, the cycle will again 
started. z 

In Chapter X we shall discuss the potency of various stimuli 
for making the teacher restive, for making him feel the nee 
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for breaking out of each developmental stage. The portion of 
that discussion which is most pertinent at this point concerns 
the tendency for some stimuli to become institutionalized, to 
turn in upon themselves. In prescribing intimate association 
With the best social thinking of the time, we have thought of 
continued reliance upon this safeguard—not just something to 
be observed in the later stages of individual growth. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS CONDITIONING LOCAL AUTONOMY 


Our review of the sequential elements in the stimulation of 
Denver's junior high schools did not permit systematic reporting 
z changes in the role of the central administration. True, there 
were various items which showed that the central staff was keep- 
'ng in touch with developments and was performing in a man- 
ner consistent with the general objective. But these were some- 
What Overshadowed by the frequent references to the schools 
themselves, the needs they felt from point to point, and similar 
detail, We now wish to direct the reader's attention more ex- 
Clusively to the central administration. Here we shall note a 

€w of the problems or policies which are likely to get in the 
way at some stage of the’ evolution of the individual school 
Movement, 

The Officials of the central office may have to bear the brunt 
of two types of protest from the lay citizens of the community, 
T Not from the board of education itself. The general public is 
likely to question the propriety of having both rapidly changing 
and relatively changeless schools in the same city. This is on the 

olea healthy criticism. The Denver narrative has shown how 
a school system can protect itself from too great a range in this 
egard, Beyond some such action as this, we would offer little 
Of a defensive character. It is more important to keep up the 
2 €Nsive, to make sure that pioneering ea the en- 
this ‘agement to move ahead. Such an scans T re Be 
Sieg aao, aih kava id ' ublic rela- 
tions 2t interpreting its work—that is to say 1 p 


It is also conceivable that at some time in a program of 
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rapidly developing schools there might be a widespread feeling 
that change as such rather than the direction of change has 
become the motivating element. For most school systems, how- 
ever, this is still a long way in the future. We need here to be 
concerned with earlier difficulties, with threats to the infancy 
of the program. 


Recognizing the individual principal 

A potential hazard to the development of individual schools 
is often centered in the system's personnel policies for principals 
and prospective principals. It is customary to promote such 
administrators from Positions of lower rank to those carrying 
increased responsibility and prestige. The criterion of prestige, 
unfortunately, consists mainly in school size. And it is regret- 
table, in the light of this cultural value, that ascending enroll- 
ments by types of school run quite generally in this order: ele- 
mentary school, junior high school, senior high school. In most 
systems this creates a fixed and definite pattern of promotion for 
principals and prospective principals. Its results are likely tO 
mean but a short period of service in a given elementary OT 
junior high school for those who can win the attention of the 
administration, We have used the last phrase advisedly; there 
are many paths to success as a principal that are shorter than 
the one which must be pursued if a staff is to be guided toward 
operational independence. There is a corresponding practice 
which is equally disturbing. This is the grooming of prospective 
“comers” by giving them temporary appointments as principals 
of elementary and junior high schools. This means that such 
persons are likely to move on at about the time that they beg!” 
to be most useful in the situation of original assignment. P 

Certain fallacies underlie both of these practices. The first a 
that by pulling an individual out of one situation and po 
him in another it is possible to transplant the healthy growl! 
that has developed around him. This is just another way z 
claiming that the principal’s power, his peculiar ability, is 1? ar 
pendent of the staff with which he has worked. But the princip? 
who is Succeeding in his staff relations, who has learned ia 
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techniques of Teaching curricular decisions in democratic 
fashion, has power with not over his associates. He cannot carry 
this Special competence with him as an ambassador carries his 
credentials to a new post. The best he can do in another situa- 
tion is to develop it all over again from scratch.8 
Parenthetically, we record our conviction that it is idle to set 
“P a list of skills and qualities which principals should possess. 
here is no fixed pattern. The leadership qualities of the three 
Principals of our narratives were displayed in very different 
Ways. If we Were to judge them on a typical set of specifications, 
there Would be at least one who would not measure up. Yet all 
three Succeeded. And we must note in passing that no central 
a p stration needs to postpone an effort of the type ER 
todi 3 chapter until the majority of the principals are quali = 
= by it. Individual adequacy in this sense canno be a 
pi vance, Such conceptions of the principal's leaders: iP E 
Jona fallacious and ineffective, they tend to emphasi 
Cuts to the gaining of prestige and attention. j 
few Scneral observations need to be added with respect to 
5 Promotional policies under consideration. The first is that 
sn should not be allowed to persist in complete disregard of 
out Policies and goals that the system is attempting to ae 
i 3 venture the guess that few meetings of the central sta 
* typical School system are characterized by more animation 
enthusiasm than those which are devoted to coming open- 
in ~n the Principalships. This is because iv atte A 
nen o tion by promotion has been independen yu P : 
life IN a system that is more or less static. Everybo J wants 
and in iy But if the system is already moving, if it has a 
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realistic strategy of change, then all personnel policies need to 
be considered in the light of their effect upon what is going 
on. 

We have tried to indicate in this chapter some of the ways 
in which recognition on the job can be extended and made 
worth while. Creative administrators and administrat.ve staffs 
will need to find additional ways. No separate plan cf salary 
increases and positional changes can be sufficient in itself to 
recognize the developing leadership of outstanding classroom 
teachers and principals as these were discovered in the coopera- 
tive study. And when such a plan is independently designed 
and administered, it is very likely to get in the way of progress- 
In short, the promotional policy of a school system must not 
disturb the growing loyalty to an ideal. It must not convert the 
vision of a long-time job into a temporary rung on the ladder 
of advancement. 


Helping supervisors to find creative roles 


Supervisory service for secondary schools has been organized 
almost wholly by fields or departments. In general it has been 
confined to those divisions of the secondary offerings W? t 
which the principals have had little firsthand experience—home 
economics, industrial arts, vocational education, fine arts, music, 
physical education, and health education. The problem of find 
ing creative roles for these supervisors is essentially one of using 
the specialist in a more general capacity than that in which he 
has previously functioned. It is complicated by the close wou 
ing relationship which has been established between the suP ES 
visor and a fraction of the classroom teachers of each schoo 
When faculties start to work together as a unit, these €a 
associations begin to lose some of their vitality. Though 
supervisor may keep his regularly scheduled meetings with er 
teachers in his field, the time soon comes when these nO long 
hold the center of attention. If this coincides with a slackening 
of the calls for supervisory assistance, the special supervisors 4 
directors are likely to feel isolated and insecure. 

There are certain phases of this problem, the lesse 
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ning of 
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requests for assistance to cite one example, which should not 
last beyond a brief, transitional period. The services of special- 
ists are needed in any program which seeks to meet the in- 
€scapable problems of children and youth. The directors of 
home economics, health, vocational education, adult education, 
the home visitors, and similar persons are often closer to com- 
munity problems than are the classroom teachers themselves. 
Many of these individuals would enjoy closer working relation- 
ships with all teachers of a given school setup if they could 
be established on grounds of mutual respect and advantage. 
Such bases are likely to be found in projects in which each 
Party—the supervisor and the teaching group—has certain re- 
Sources, but in which neither has a marked advantage.’ It would 
Seem that problems attending the broader extension of the 
School into the community would serve admirably in this con- 
nection, Moreover, the pursuit of these problems adds meaning 
and purpose to the development of the school staff as an 
autonomous unit. 

One phase of the problem is still to be solved when a faculty 
°F group of teachers, meeting as a deliberative body, expresses 
the belief that, “There should be someone at the central office 
who can help us. Let's try Mr. Smith.” The experiences of the 
_ <0perative study have shown that a consultant must have much 

in common with a group before he can be very helpful. This 
Necessary background of acquaintance can be partially supplied 
rough the agency of a third person who is in full rapport with 
a Concerned, In our narratives here this function was per- 

ermed by the program coordinators of the department of in- 
Paitin. "The summer workshop is also a convenient enter- 


Prise for establishing a common background. It is particularly 
Useful for persons who are to work in new consulting relation- 
: 1Ps. By teaming up with a staff member of experience, the 
Pecia] Supervisor can enjoy an apprentice period of association 
With one or more study groups of classroom teachers. This 
affords him an opportunity to demonstrate his usefulness under 
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the most favorable conditions. It permits him to abandon a 
method of exercising leadership on the basis of his prestige, 
and leads to other ways of stimulating thinking and action. In 
short, it is for many a prerequisite to the finding of a creative 
role in the new program. 


The function of the central administration 


We have briefly sketched some of the early problems which 
the central administration must anticipate if a movement 
toward autonomous schools is not to be stifled in its infancy. 
Such a list does not attempt to cover all of the issues and dect 
sions which must be made from time to time in pursuit of the 
key objective—changing schools. We wish, however, to avoid 
giving an impression which the reader may have formulated 
from thé past few pages. It is one which might give first place 
to strategy, to the far-seeing wisdom and consistency of pet 
formance of the central:administration. Indeed, we would place 
faith in individuals, in.the potentiality of group thinking and 
action, far above the initial wisdom with which an administra- 
tive group might seek to work out its role. 

A creative role for the central administration cannot be 
mapped in advance. It must evoke and complement the ideas 
of others. It must interpret the changes which schools shoul 
be making in terms of goals which they can realize. It must 
emphasize and stimulate the process, and touch lightly if at 
all the specific forms and substance of the changes. It must 
defend what may seem to be small progress. It must forever see 
what schools are becoming rather than what they are. It must 
believe that classroom teachers and principals have the re 
of their pupils at heart. Perhaps we might express all of ths a 
an interaction of faith and strategy, a union in which each Te 


i : , 5 ing 
ceives new energy and direction from the other without 10815 
any of its own power. 


VII 


Personnel Study as a Means of 
Improving Staff Relations 


Tue ELEMENTARY school in Los Angeles County, to be 
described in this chapter, was one of a number believed to be 
handicapped by pressures and tensions of an unyielding, con- 
tinuous character. It is reasonable to suppose that such circum- 
stances do exist, though there is no known method of making 
Sure that this diagnosis is accurate. Perhaps one should say that 
there is no short way to determine if an unfavorable atmosphere 
1S due to last indefinitely. In the cooperative study there were 
Some situations alleged to be of this type which rapidly cleared 
a er the stimulation of cooperative planning and general par- 
ticipation. But there were also some which did not clear very 
Well, which showed only irregular and spasmodic progress, and 
which the factor of personal relations seemed to be the most 

ampering element. So we must acknowledge that there are 
ae activity and new forms of participa- 
A by unsatisfactory working 
forms of collabora- 


ies ie n which group a 
telaio ay be continuously impeded 
À ns. All of which means that these new 
10n are not in themselves a complete curative for an adverse 
motional climate. : 

The first main section of the chapter will deal with 
Perimental attack on this problem. It was a direct approa 
ee to deal with the factors which caused tensions and a 
t uted to widespread frustration. Among its distinctive fea- 

Ures Was the inclusion of all parties concerned, the isolated and 
Isaffected persons as well as those who might have improved 
vatters but did not know where to start. This represents a 
aaie diametrically opposed to giving personal and confidential 
Vice—the usual way in which such problems are handled. The 
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key persons in the effort were at the outset uncertain as to their 
procedures. The attitude and behavior of other influential per- 
Sons were unpredictable. So the attempt caused the moving 
spirits some bad hours. Indeed, they would hardly have had the 
courage to conduct a direct attack upon the problem had they 
not been given a trial performance, a sort of dress rehearsal, in 
a regional conference. The story of this conference and its 
techniques thus becomes a second focus of the chapter. 

A presentation of this character could be confined to a single 
purpose—showing how to conduct a profitable staff discussion 
of personal relations; or how to identify the elements in a 
situation where one person seems continuously at odds with 
others, where definable groups oppose each other. But we are 
writing for readers who work in many types of educational posi- 
tion. And we have rejected the temptation to organize the 
material about a single theme in the hope that our alternative 
will permit many individual interpretations and appropriations. : 
This is not to deny certain writing purposes; it admits rather a 
variety of purposes both incidental and directive. 

It may be useful to lay some of these objectives before the 
reader for his inspection. First, we wish to share our diagnosis of 
the difficulty. This will be attempted through explanations and 
descriptions of various participants in their own words. Some 
selection must be used, of course, to keep within reasonable 
limits of space. But we want the reader to decide for himself 
whether the situation was due to a few all-inclusive causes or tO 
many; whether it was the result of a few jobs left undone, @ 
few postponements of issues which should have been handled i” 
a forthright manner, or to the interaction of many factors. 
second purpose is to illumine the task of a supervisor OT fiel 
consultant in these circumstances. Such persons often s 
powerless because they have no executive authority to select 
teachers, to make changes which will improve relations betwee? 
administrators and classroom teachers, or to influence 10¢4 
boards of education. But they are not really without resources 
for effecting substantial improvement, as our recounting ° 
the supervisor's activities will amply prove. 
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; Our third purpose is to increase the reader's sensitivity to the 
significance of pressures and tensions which are bound to ac- 
company a period of change and readjustment. Such a period 
exists today; it affects workers at all levels of educational effort. 
In the situation to be described this pyramiding of uncertainties 
and insecurities was experienced a full year before it was evi- 
denced in other parts of the country. And though it aggravated 
a problem which had already become acute, it had its good 
effects. It increased the awareness of the supervisor and her 
associates of the teachers’ needs; it helped to release local forces 
Which could be tapped to effect needed improvement. And that 
accomplishment, difficult as it may be in many situations, ‘is an 
Important requisite for teacher growth today. 


TESTIMONY OF THE PEOPLE CONCERNED 


The school center which has furnished the major portion of 
the materials for this chapter is an independent district of the 
Los Angeles County system. It was one of the five elementary 
districts which were included in the cooperative study as entries 
Unattached to union high schools. The teaching personnel con- 
sisted of nineteen persons with assigned grades or homerooms, 
four Special teachers, a librarian, nurse, and the superintendent. 

€ supervisor, with whose memoranda we shall presently deal, 
Was supplied by the county office to this district and three others 
of like character on contract. About fifteen days of each calendar 
onth of her time were devoted to these supervisory responsi- 

ilities; and an average of four days per month was given to the 
istrict under consideration. Her remaining time was spent in 
Consulting service to a separate and more numerous group of 
Schoo] centers, We shall call the independent district of this 
Sketch the Lowell School, a name assumed to conceal its identity. 


Pages from the supervisor's notebook 
The comments in the county supervisor's notebook begin 
With the school year 1939-40, when she first took up her work 
With the Lowell School. The excerpts we quote belong to the 
ollowing year, 1940-41, after a full year of orientation and ex- 
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perience in a new Position lay behind her. An interesting 
characteristic of these comments has been their coverage of the 
general situation in the county and the metropolitan region of 
which it was a part. These general impressions have been faith- 
fully recorded and we reproduce them with only minor edi- 
torial changes; they supply us with some of the keys to the 
situation which might otherwise be overlooked. Many, of 
course, were too specialized to carry much interpretive value. 
So we have confined our selection to those aspects of the ere 
tional atmosphere which had a bearing upon the supervisor's 
thinking and action. 


October 1, 1940: As schools opened one by one, I was greatly wl 
pressed by the seriousness of purpose with which teachers and ae 
ministrators faced their year’s work. The complexity of social an 


: . FE i d 
ing a democratic way of living have challenged all to re-examine = 
revaluate the educational program in terms of present-day needs. 


October 16, 1940: Not until I had gone through my records and 
made an attempt to organize a statement of problems and progie 
did I fully realize the strenuous and laborious efforts required to 8° 
supervisory plans under way in some districts, as contrasted to the 
step-by-step progress in other areas... . An analysis of available aan 
augmented by observation, has resulted in the following statemen 
of the situation at Lowell, š 

l. District rich in material wealth—good buildings, two-way radio, 

sturdy tools, special teachers, paid assemblies—but there is me? 
stant need for justifying expenditures for materials for a 
struction, pictures, books, and other instructional materials 
fore purchases are made. fid- 
Primary teachers providing good experience curriculum. g 4 
dle- and Uupper-grade teachers critical of less formal associat 


bo 
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4. Serious acceleration of many children in all grades. Adjust- 
ments made in twenty-seven cases after conference with chil- 
dren, their parents, and the teachers. The procedure used by 
the superintendent is questionable, since little serious thinking 
or general planning preceded the action. ... 

5. Large primary classes, Prevailing attitude of administrator and 
board to the effect that good teachers could do the job even 
though classes are large.... . 

6. Members of the board have set up rules and regulations which 

Sometimes interfere with securing the best candidates for given 

Positions. . , . Teachers are sometimes assigned to positions for 

Which they have been inadequately trained. . . . [Of seven new 

teachers, four have come directly from college while the other 

three have taught only in elementary schools of the traditional 
type.] ; 

8 The work of the special teachers is highly departmentalized. .. . 

` “requent Programs for the public. These are not particularly 
Telated to the year’s program and are sometimes inappropriate 

9. pe Pupils of elementary school age. . . - : 

* € superintendent is anxious to have expert advice concern- 
ing his school. He would like to have a survey showing where 

An. Stands in comparison with other schools.. EA 

tension. these items are closely related to the growth o ave 

lons are released progress and successful achievement will follow. 
ti are a number of personal conflicts which operate to T 
am program, but I see innumerable evidences of ii iver. 

Pre quently reminded of progress by teachers who feel fre 
SS their views, 


N 


sing vember 1, 1940: The emotional climate has been intensified 
the ha, lat report, The presidential election, the world ae a 
the a doni position of democracy are of greaticoneerni aey amec 
Peop] “cational picture in that tensions make it mens i k 

i € to work harmoniously together. It is more difficu ie 4 yik 
inea the serious business of planning for a poer be : p ae 
a dem, £ needs and prepares at the same time tor pi 


cratic societ mW 
he three R's ae still being defended, but there is a little less 


tion ; 

Brows, Means of arriving at a common undèrständing There x i 
1 

of awareness of the importance of community educa 
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academic achievement. . . . He took it upon himself to condemn the 
product of the experiencing program without due recognition of 
individual differences, and he has enlisted the sympathies of the 
superintendent, Together they have kindled the old fire, and read- 
ing is again the subject of great concern. 

December 1, 1940: I have had more real fun in classrooms this 
month than at any previous time in the present position. Practically 
all visits were upon invitation; teachers and supervisor have come 
to know and understand each other. There was an attempt to de- 
crease the tempo, hence tensions were at a minimum. I heard and 
saw a lot of things that have convinced me of the importance © 
personal relationships in the total educational scheme. . - - 

Most of our individual conferences were challenging to me; 
to be hoped that they were beneficial to the teachers. Through them 
were revealed the kinds of everyday situation about which teachers 
are concerned, In addition to situations requiring specific sugges- 
tions and theoretical explanations, there were numerous references 
to personal problems about which teachers wished to talk. . - - {am 
sometimes at a loss to know whether to lend an attentive ear oF 
whether to discourage teachers from baring their souls. . . . During 
informal moments teachers discuss the status of their love affairs, 
marital differences, professional ambitions, conflicts with their +° 
lows, financial and health problems, loss of prestige and status, an 
inability to gain the respect and admiration of their principa 
superintendent “no matter what I do.” 

I recognize the importance of emotional release and am Cer 
that one must know teachers to really understand them, but 5 
puzzled over my own role. I hope that I shall not betray confidence 
in my work with administrators on plans for the recognition an 
stimulation of individual teachers. 


it is 


tain 


December 27, 1940: I spent my visiting and conference ti o 
the middle- and upper-grade teachers. We worked on practica P a 
lems of grouping, selection of appropriate reading materias, on- 
language development. In some instances teachers have bee? E 
fronted with the problem of helping boys and girls achieve apip” 
priate attitudes and behavior in matters regarding sex; “dirty we 
and “smutty pictures” have become common. In these 84 heen 
have a number of delightful, unmarried ladies who hav „ave 
shocked by the situation. Their approaches to the problem ate! 
not solved it, but have merely driven young offenders into 3 
seclusion. . . . og jafo 

We have enlisted the superintendent's help in providing : 


me with 
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mation which will answer some of the questions that seem to be 
troubling the boys. . . . 

The superintendent has frequently expressed concern over the 
reading achievement of Lowell children. Recently he said that his 
board members are becoming more and more critical; they are ac- 
Cusing teachers of “passing the buck” when they place emphasis on 
the child’s home and language background as factors influencing 
growth in language and reading. Our field assistant in research and 
guidance is anxious to work with the teachers and has invited them 
to submit the names of children who are not reading well enough to 
Succeed in the average grade situation. Teachers have been slow in 
Submitting the additional information requested. They say they do 
Rot see the value in collecting so much information, It appears that 
Many are so engrossed in teaching school that observing children 
and gathering data appear to be tremendous tasks. : . . 
oe superintendent is eager to work on the pole ried 
feet How do I know my teachers are teaching? at ki 

could I use at the beginning and again at the end of the year 
to determine what a teacher has accomplished?” “How can we be 


ne that teachers have grown?” He is beginning to look at his staff 
: ith a little more insight into personal relations. Group oh ay 
ia the staff, a phase of the situation which was previously overlooked, 


isi Benin. 
beginning to interest him... . ar eae Ae 
pr Bee ess in the district is spasmodic and conditioned by pen i 
Oblems. The tempo is unpredictable. Jf the superintendent an 
‘Slang do some visiting together and evaluate the school progran in 
rat of pupil growth and development, we will pene vera 
al climate. Su i t is essential to 
. Such an improvemen 
Progress, P 
Zebruary 1, 1941: January has been a busy month in the gaa 
achers returned from their holidays rested, enthusiastic, an in 
€ instances better prepared for the work which was to follow. 


8eneral the seri -nes is reflected in the seriousness 
imes is re ; 
e seriousness of the t i ele. anih 


Purpose wi * oach 

with which the teachers app” : 

edus OM. There is àn increasing awareness of the E ee d 
Cation, of the function of the school in helping 1mdivi nasoro 


Meet th 
€ crises of the times. . . - d 

n ] Owell we have been using classroom observations as a cs 
sup elping teachers analyze teaching-learning situations. . = Phe 
of “rintendent and I have set up tentative plans for the utilization 
Visit each grade will visit together. 
ent one day in a neigh- 
their return, startling 


he ee days. . . , The teachers of 
borings fifth-grade teachers have already sp 
§ system. They were enthusiastic upon 
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the superintendent with requests for tools and materials which had 
not been furnished them. But he is happy over the results up to the 
present time. ... 

The program at Lowell is going ahead; there are some most en 
couraging signs; growth is evident all along the line. Teachers wi 
be eager to work with us on course-of-study committees. Reluctance 
and even resistance are still noticeable in spots, but other evidences 
permit me to feel that progress is being made. 


March 1, 1941: Remarks dropped by Lowell teachers when be 
guard indicate that personal relations among staff members are sti 1 
rather strained. Rules regarding residence, marriage, care of sehpa 
property, and certain public-relations programs seem t9 cate m 
sions which interfere with personal and professional satisfactions ° 
the part of large numbers of teachers. : inne 

The superintendent and I have had several pointed discas 
concerning this situation and more particularly the selection, he 
signment, and induction of new teachers, We have recognized th 
limitations of certain members of the staff and have discussed wr 
by which we might bring out their best qualities and help to bars 3 
nate their less desirable traits, Unfortunately, there are ee 
factors which keep young teachers from responding to the help ob- 
their more mature superintendent, Consequently, a number of pr a 
lems have been referred to me which would normally be cared 
within the staff, ‘ on 

All of the teachers have participated in a series of tect e 
courses of study. The six assigned to sections which I chaired the 
made worthwhile contributions and were enthusiastic abon ait 
chance to participate, make recommendations, and express t? 
feelings and opinions, . . . 7 aces 

Lowell teachers are greatly concerned over the lack of social ie A 
in the children; they are disturbed by the boisterous actions ee 
lack of culture evidenced on the playground, in the aferen. 
in the classroom. The teacher’s role in providing opportunite wi 
social development, together with the school’s responsibility, oft 
called to their attention at a group meeting early in the year * 
Perhaps something can be done to utilize the lunch period in P 
moting better social development. 

Se) gt Ye ing 

April 1, 1941: The Norconian conference? proved to be P aa 
climax to a busy month. The natural beauty of the setting» * chap 

S 


A in thi 
2A conference on personnel relations to be described a little later in 
ter. 
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from d r k , 
niques E me professional contacts, demonstrations of tech- 
of the E ough personnel problems, and contributions 
highlight, Ds ombined to make the conference an educational 
of sae eer at Lowell and I have conferred on a number 
together, He ait is request we have made plans to visit classrooms 
been interfe oat on increasingly aware of problems which have 
Personnel on with progress for years. . . « Help in the solution of 

A senshi oblems has been solicited. 
school whi T committee was elected to identify factors within the 
happiness hae with personal and professional success and 
orms—the Bint report has been submitted to the supervisor in two 
more diplomati a statement of the cold, hard facts; the second a 

In dealin ih statement but somewhat less descriptive. oe 

ee tea ee ith a rather serious and unfortunate incident in which 
strated openminded recently involved, the superintendent demon- 
sce alike, but indedness and fair play. To be sure, we do not always 

own and we have come to understand each other and can sit 
work through our problems together. 

Ju eos @ 

Pie, aoe May, with the inev: 

teachers,s Gi long and strenuous mon 

Ment of tea k the administrative side, de 
he E ers had to be made and preli p 

many Flam were uneasy until the 15th had come and gone; in too 

e tive oe they were still more uneasy after the 15th had passed, 
ing in j prices, call of men to service, necessity for economy 
see pa he tg teaching loads and decreased materials, salary 
© world ¢ side the teaching profession, and growing intensity of 

Many of risis made for unrest and dissatisfaction on the part of 
At Lo Our teachers. .. . 

Mary, a we held a very successful seri 

sional ac ermediate, and upper-grade groups. We analyzed profes- 

educatio tivities of the year, evaluated progress, and defined the 

Year, | nal and professional problems for further study mext 
Ehe Sunes 
omina tendent and his staff complete 
ting within h It necessitated a careful analysis e 
ariables in the school, and a careful weighing of community 

Statemen and structure. Teachers who were elected to compile a 

t of personnel problems expressed fear that their report 


Teach, 
lected, ers not notified of dismissal prior to May 15th are automatically re- 


itable 15th dividing it into two 
th for many of our county 
decisions as to the employ- 
minary budgets prepared. 


Mcrea, 


es of meetings with pri- 


d their report to the 
is of all factors oper- 
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would be used against them. But the superintendent has shown 1n- 
terest and has talked with me about ways to study the problems re- 
ported therein. . iv 

Teachers feel that the system would need a referee if a ais mage 
attack on personnel problems were attempted. In support t 
charged that their meetings get into personalities and end i 
fusion and hurt feelings, On the other hand, they agreed that ree 
could progress to the point where we could realistically face t “i 
problems affecting the program, it would clear the way for grea 1- 
cooperation and democratic participation. The superintendent a 
leged in the presence of his teachers that they were prone to ee 
ing mostly of making their jobs easier and to lose sight of admi a 
trative and community responsibilities. I refereed at this point, 5 pa 
we came out of the meeting willing to experiment with a confere 
type of attack on problems involving all of us. 


Before attempting to analyze the various elements in this pE 
ture, we have thought it advisable to give the reader the E: 
points of other persons who were parties to the situation. a 
quote now from some of the staff reports to which reference a 
been made.‘ Again the necessity for selection and slight ie 
densation must be emphasized; it has been impossible to ™¢P 
duce these statements in their entirety. 


As seen by the vice principal, a classroom teacher 


Teachers in our school seem to have too little interest in the 
fare of the school as a whole. They take no responsibilities © 


wel- 
tside 


x ing 
their own classrooms for discipline, care of property, amp pete 
morale, or providing for social development of children jaren; 

c 


teachers are too critical of the community, parents and hey are 
they give one the impression that they are superior and that a turi 
working in a school that is beneath them. There is too muc me bY 
over each year in personnel, Perhaps this could be helped ce for 
lifting the ban on married teachers, There is a definite ai 
more careful attention to selection, assignment, and indue scl 
teachers as illustrated by problems which have arisen in OU 
during the past two years, 

The first and perhaps the most important problem eme 
fronts a new teacher is where she should live. Housing atrané 


a con 
which nts 


ol 
pe scho 
* The excerpts which follow are from the report filed at the end otra quote? 
year 1941-42. We have reason to believe, though, that the bases for 
sections were the reports for the year 1940-41. 
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* very meager. After a teacher has found a place, she is expected 
o remain for an entire year even though she may find herself in an 
unhappy situation. . . . Too often new teachers are left to find out 
Many things about the school for themselves. 
More problems concerning the entire school should be discussed 
with the teachers either in groups or in meetings of the entire force. 
Teachers should be allowed to do more planning for the school. 
a The third big adjustment is the social one. Most of the new 
eachers hired each year are at least ten years younger than the 
Youngest of the “old” teachers. This makes the personnel fall into 
a distinct groups between which there is little visiting and in- 
‘lias contact, The fault is as much with the older group as with 
e€ newcomers. We band together as a defensive unit against the 
a pad and more vivacious individuals. . . - But within the past 
oe. years the groups have not been so distinctly separated. What- 
a. the difficulties of the new teacher, they could be prevented by 
a cooperation of the established teachers, the principal, and the 
Upervisor, If this is extended at the right time the new teacher is 


ikely to be willing to cooperate fully. 


Pi 
arent-teacher relations, by a classroom teacher 


BaS opportunities for parent-teacher contacts in the ToN 
n aT school district are rather few and not itoe! er suc- 
ee, Each fall, at the first meeting of the school year, We sien 
eae association gives a reception for the ‘eee i a 
Asse 100 percent, Each teacher is formally introcuct te the 
ae mbled group as a whole, but she is really quite isolated trom 
: ats in the room by being stationed at a particular table where 
sit SN the parents of the children in her room are expected to 

- Since the attendance is small, many teachers are marooned with 


One X 
or two parents, or perhaps with none at all. 


One of mmunity devotes one Sunday 
the churches of the Sy X includes the regular 


€ning’s servi ers. The program 

durch A e e This es js attended by all of 
A € teachers and by from fifteen to twenty members of the regular 
ce congregation, The social part consists ot TR TET 
to o with persons previously met and perhaps a is wi a 
Bro ne or two people. New contacts are few; ne ae = gel 
Ste UP together as do the laymen. Only @ few adventurous E 

P Over the invisible barrier W 


hich seems to exist... ++ 
Bie ce ridual conferences with parents at the school building are 
Most satisfactory type Of contac 


t It is much easier for a 
tea Gs 
cher to make herself understood in these ¢ 


evi 


onferences. In turn 
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the parent explains many small details which help to give a clearer 
picture of the whole situation. . . . Such conferences, however, do 
not include more than one-third of the parents in any one room 
and less than that in some rooms where teachers avoid discussing 
an issue. It seems difficult to get parents to come to school for 
conferences unless some trouble is at hand. It is unfortunate that 
this source of profitable exchange must so often have bases whic 
are not altogether pleasant, r 

Visits to the homes constitute an avenue of approach that is 
practically closed to us. We are seldom if ever invited to a home; 
when we arrange for such visits our overtures are usually eoa 
or the parent finds some way of getting to the school, Parents pe 
accustomed to have the school nurse call upon them, and We 
most successful of our visits are made with her help. . - - T 
have very few faculty meetings; those we have are called at eae 
lar intervals for the purpose of discussing some particular pro ai 
that has arisen. The superintendent conducts the meetings rhe 
explains the object to be gained. Very few teachers enter into i 
discussion and they seldom bring up any problems they ee 
like to have discussed. . . . If the teachers knew in advance “ihat 
the meetings would be held, they would bring in problemi the 
concern the welfare of the school. Many of us have voice ae 
desire for opportunities to participate in discussion of Sas 
relative to scheduling; improving yard, hall, and cafeteria ete 
use of the library; use of visual aids; problems involving mg 
teachers; pupil assignments; reporting to parents; and the 4 nce- 

Without a salary schedule there is little incentive for adva 
ment, 


By a teacher who has seen associates come and go ast 
e 


When a new teacher comes into our school, there are P she 
three ways in which she may adversely affect the school nr an 
has made the proper adjustments, These are concerned with ram; 
openminded understanding of the school’s educational Pro8 jow 
(2) the school’s routine; and (3) the social contacts with her * ive 
teachers. . . . Our school subscribes to modern education; vided 
a curriculum in which many related experiences are prO read 
Eg., excursions, construction, dramatic play, experimentavo™ p Ji- 
ing, and the like. But is this thoroughly impressed upon 47 
cant? Does she know what is expected of her? rently 

Within the last year two new teachers were hired who ap. r they 
did not realize this school’s philosophy of education. a or 
did not have it explained before they signed their contra orm? 
maybe they did know, but felt they could get by wiih g ot 
methods. ... They have made very little effort to unders 
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a P 
Ra <a program. In one instance this caused misunder- 
bie aes eo among the parents. It has led to criticism 
keep parent oe by the primary teachers. . . . It is difficult to 
proceres 3 a ormed concerning the objectives of our present 
school’s idea nd teachers who do not work in harmony with the 
through s can destroy what the older teachers have built up 
Ner Pa of effort... . 

hey ie es cause upsets in the matter of school routine. 
duct, and pan a eg our playground rules, rules of good con- 
of enforcin — duty. Sometimes they do not see the necessity 
teachers ried g rules even when they know them. = are The newer 
the majorit ie uilding consider hall duty their “free week. When 
ously the i ‘i teachers in the building had taught here continu- 
ih Peace 4 er were quiet; it was possible for a teacher to work 
ome ney n her room at noon. This is no longer possible. . . - 
the re ng teachers resent other teachers reminding them about 
rather tham, : a we get into the habit of letting things slip by 
Ourselves, , risk a feeling of tension between a new person and 
oe sig as the main problems involved in making adequate 
so freque 9 population is quite transitory; parents come and go 
to start ntly that an interest in school affairs never has a chance 
angua J much less to grow. Some of the parents speak a foreign 
tom fi ; they do not understand English well enough to benefit 
th on kind of public meeting. Mothers are employed outside 
hours Thi, some instances; many fathers work nights or at odd 
; is changes the home routine and prevents attendance 


at 
Schoo] functions. 
er . . . . 
€ appear to be feelings of inferiority on the part of many 
It seems unfortunate that 


Par $ 

the thiy in their contacts with teachers. or 
Universi that are requisite to securing a teaching position, namely, 

Socia] ity education, a cultural background, and a degree of 

the oak hoe and poise, should be the very 
ery he cr the people of the communi 
ere q of the teacher's life is judged. 

W oes she go? What time does she get 


conditions which make 
ty and the teachers... . 
Where does she live? 
home in the evening? 


t a. , 
Nts se conditions? These things con 
nd teachers, Are they well foun 


An ANALYSIS OF THE LOWELL SITUATION 


We 
i shall take a few pages at this point to pul 
related factors we note in the Lowell situation. Our pur- 


1 together some 
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pose is to illustrate an analytic process which relies heavily upon 
all available information about school systems and their influ- 
ence upon the teaching personnel. This process may be a 
an “operational” analysis, or comprehensive study, as oppose 
to the examination of single factors or topics such as teacher- 
parent relations for example. But first a word of explanation. 
Like the reader's, our experience with the Lowell district has 
been limited to interpretations by others. So what we have tO 
offer must be considered in the nature of hypothesis. 


No definite strategy of operation 


The Lowell district seems to have had no consciously accepted 
procedure for making changes or for identifying basic pou 
and purposes. The county supervisor's notes indicate that = 
superintendent had in mind certain directions toward which i 
felt the system should move. These purposes seemed to ae iaa 
as conditions changed outside the school, though the © ; 
nature of the new considerations was not shared with the A 4 
Since they were not written down and did not repre” ts 
group consensus, the odds are that many members of the fac 
did not fully understand or accept them. 

There is further evidence of confusion as to proce from 
making change. Tension and bad feeling had resulted the 
differences of opinion and practice in respect to order Ye 
halls, behavior in the cafeteria, and the like. Certain tea" ey 
believed that school-management customs of this gees: 
were permanently desirable, equally valid under any oe this 
philosophy or set of purposes. Others had moved away r° symp 
belief. The resulting confusion and disfavor were but sa 
toms of a general failure to work from accepted ponca 
purposes. Changes were made precipitously in the © 
accelerated pupils, and were strongly demanded in the é 
reading achievement without much study or search for t p 
Haste and opportunism of this sort reveal the absence 
accepted procedure. “te; cow 

We have called all this a failure to develop a deft” goes 
sciously accepted strategy of operation. Such a strate 


dures for 
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s E a pa in the form of a charter. It can have a recog- 
modifyin ity from precedent or habit, from a general way of 
is E g accepted policies and purposes in a manner which 
Ses eer But this deficiency is far from being confined to 
both : istricts among our public schools. Numerous systems, 
fine ae and small, have operated and are today operating 
Senta este appears to have been doing. Why then so much 
sete n? It is because such school systems and their personnel 
2 ae ie nett vulnerability to outside pressures. Given 
ees 7 static conditions they get along fairly well in so far 
the relations are concerned; but given national insecurity or 
T rospect of marked change in the local balance of power, 
teksi R relations are bound to suffer. Professional insecurity, 
of vabi and factional differences must be the expected harvest 

Ic attacks and community pressures. 


teen failure to have a definite strategy © 
i the tension when the experience curriculum was under fire 


ee a area surrounding Los Angeles County. It placed too great 
F allenge upon the county supervisor's resourcefulness in 
ima and extending the program. There was always the temp- 
tain t (though well resisted for the most part) to identify cer- 
tore eachers with the better procedures, rather than continually 
E Press the conviction that all teachers follow some practices 
Boog o Yone can approve. The latter method is not Fa! a 
Ments =A to insure gradual change of personal values and judg- 
ed > jut it helps to keep a residual group from being identi- 
ig Vith antiquated procedures and outlooks. To feel that one 


iS o ; : : 

i ld-fashioned and behind the times destroys security. It is 
she cult for any supervisor to avoid developing such views when 
Poli 1S working under pressure in a system with no definite 


C . . 
y for the consideration of basic issues. 


f operation height- 


Litų 
€ recognition for outstanding teachers 
apid turnover in the 


r conviction that the 
s had little concern 
it’s a part of 


Eve ; 
teachi tal commentators mentioned the 14 
Older Ng personnel; one or two added thet 

> More permanent classroom teacher: 


for the young begi re d they go; 
g beginner—“they come an y go; 
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the system” or “we get the habit of letting things slip by rather 
than risk a feeling of tension between a new person and our- 
selves.” This behavior on the part of the more permanent 
teachers was not due to carelessness in teacher selection in the 
earlier years. It is much more likely to have been due to their 
own failure to achieve recognition. We refer here not to tenure 
or continuing contracts but to the more informal and treasured 
ways in which status is given. The older classroom teachers must 
feel secure if they are to be expected to go out of their way t° 
help others—to take on the problems of the school. The county 
supervisor moved to fill this deficiency by inviting such teachers 
to serve on all-county committees and through planning with 
them and others for setting up a program of study. But the 
school system was still handicapped by the lack of informe! 
community support as well as of other local forms of reeo8™* 
tion. 

In passing, attention should be called to a problem of schoo! 
management which fits in with this general picture of ina = 
quate recognition. We choose to call it school board manag? 
ment in absentia. Board members entered into the procedure i 
securing new teachers; they held final interviews with candi 
dates before their election but after that all mutual jntercour® 
was terminated. We are not allowed to conclude that the reach 
ers got to know individual board members or ever Þa 
contacts with them other than those involved in first ¢™P 
ment. When board members in small communities remain 4 = 
from teachers and yet pass upon many matters that conc? 
them, the situation tends to freeze the administrator-te4? on 
relationship and prevents the development of friendship’ 
both sides. 


10%- 
of 


Underrating the community and its possibilities red» 
ynte 
ncou ele“ 


Coming now to factors which are less frequently enc!” 
s client the 


we must mention the baffling character of the school’ 
the parents and patrons who made up the adult side t this 
population. One may take the liberty of suggesting riat? 
was not quite the enigma that it appeared to be. It is appr? 
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to assu 
inter eet ren = parents in this district had all the normal 
their children. Y generally in the éducation and welfare of 
vidual who tte et one must credit the sincerity of the indi- 
that her defeati mented on parent-teacher relations, and believe 
Our beliet = was shared by many of her colleagues. 
were un aie bi community and its potential interests 
have taken the: a s naturally to this question: Who should 
community oidi in discovering the way or ways in which the 
only ask who sho ats a brouglit to lizer Perhaps we need 
as a corporate b a have interpreted its evidences of existence 
Vestigator of an ody, as a common enterprise. The diligent in- 
ing chavatrerigeh such problem would have found many reveal- 
8estion that sea of community dynamics. But there is no sug- 
to interpret tH aS WAS attempted, nor that efforts were ever made 
able lights. I he community to new teachers in its most favor- 
make use of Aa 1s Our conviction that this failure to study and 
efeatism ov. i community was a greater factor in the teachers’ 
erences cab school-community relations than any class dif- 
i he record 7 might have set the teachers off by themselves. 
jection 5 ae conspicuously free from symptoms of child re- 
Consciousn the teachers which included any element of class 
his “i Gia 
lines a istrict set the school curriculu 
Munity Ai of charting its course by 
individual ar This policy was a natura 
le (eileen composite factors that have 
Effort aac the immediate success of a locally grounded 
Port the have been highly problematical. So we must sup- 
“culum Sae. supervisor’s decision to continue with the cur- 
to remeg, pproach used in other districts, attempting meanwhile 
y the more obvious deficiencies in the situation. 


m along countywide 
the compass of com- 
1 outcome of all the 
been reviewed. In 


Ope 
rati 
ional analysis as a technique of problem solving 


this process of analysis 
We have wanted only 
rational analysis 
h to per- 


It } 
Nas n 
to the fall 1 been our intention to extend 
emonstrate of the available evidence. 
i rate the difference between an Ope 


of 
1S sor’ 

t ier 

and the customary organizational approac! 
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sonnel situations. Under the latter type of attack we would 
have broken our analysis into parts something like the follow- 
ing: 

1. The selection of the teaching staff; errors, omissions, and 
desiderata 

2. The assignment and induction of new staff members; ways 
in which the school’s program could have been improved 

3. How to make special studies of individual teachers, such 
as the older or traditional teacher, the unadjusted teacher, and 
the like 

4. Stimulating professional improvement; having teachers OF 
ganize themselves into committees to study problems; letting 
teachers plan faculty meetings; holding forums where teachers, 
pupils, parents, and board members could discuss their common 
problems; and the like 

5. How to harmonize divergent views as to educ 
philosophy and practice 

6. The role of leadership; democratic leadership versu 
dictatorial type ve 

We need go no further with this list. The reader must vad 
already realized that these limited and specialized spor 
rarely tell what is wrong or how to go about relieving on 
in a manner half so intelligible as what we have called the oP why 
tional analysis. This is but the first step in understanding ike 
so many attacks on personnel problems lead to nothing: as 
Stephen Leacock’s horseman, they ride off in all directio 
once. Such an attack is hard to manage. ings of 

Operational analyses presuppose certain understand” ents 
human motivation; they are based upon situational e ee to 
and their symptoms, but they go far beyond these eem the 
show the moving forces in combination. They requ? thei! 
ability to hold certain factors in mind while one looks a di” 
influence in new configurations. And they must be anc E js IY 
a specific situation, a school-community organism 1” ion» for 
stance. To explore a single lead such as teacher inde r e5 
example, as it might be needed for all situations is to l0 thei 
way. The analyst needs to know school situations 3” 


ational 


s the 
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peculiar dynamics, but much of what he might call most readily 
to mind in weighing a single factor needs to be resisted or at 
least held in abeyance. It may be inapplicable. 

_All of this is equivalent to saying that this type of interpreta- 
tion is one for which the written resources on personnel prob- 
lems are cumbersome and inadequate. Grasp of human relations 
does not flow readily from the topical arrangement under which 
knowledge has usually been organized and extended. This is but 
another example of the impediment to synthesis that develops 
Out of independent specialization in the several fields of knowl- 
edge. Educational workers have continuously sensed the need 
for something better. But they have been greatly handicapped 
on the one hand by lack of resources and, on the other, by their 


Own feeling of inadequacy to suggest a new attack. They have 


n P sea 3 » 
ot had experience in the case study or dinical approach, if this 
e to communicate 


koa be called, and they have been unabl oe 
in concerns to others in a way which promotes group think- 
§ and action. 
a Commission’s staff in the division 
Center. acher personnel experienced ee 
ized The horizontal attacks of many stu 
whi Spects of personnel were often disap n 
ch appeared at the outset to be entirely manageable soon 
a to be elusive because the improvement of one ape, 
man as the induction of new teachers for example, peec 
Y other features of policy and relations. The problem o 
lishment, to take another 
d of simple analysis 
m one verbal formu- 


problem to another W tained many of the 


Sam, i 
ing b Sources of trouble. But the sta 
b 


e > a 
Put to use in a school-community SCH". 


he in this conference. That it 


€velopments which resulted 1 
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had an important effect upon the Lowell situation, the reader 
may have already surmised from the reference quoted above. 


TEACHER PERSONNEL IN Los ANGELES COUNTY 


The five school groups in the Los Angeles unit which were 
identified with the cooperative study included the independent 
systems of Burbank, Los Angeles City, Pasadena, and Santa 
Monica, and a group of semi-independent systems in Los An 
geles County. Twenty-one elementary districts (including Low 
ell) and four high school districts made up the county's nD 
sentation. The participants from Los Angeles City were similarly 
restricted to certain selected schools and school clusters. In the 
county system there were, however, activities in teacher educa 
tion which took in all of the constituent districts, so that he 
dividing line between those associated with the Commissio® 
and the others was not sharply drawn. a 

Various study groups within this whole area worked ea 
number of problems affecting the curriculum during the se 
year and a half of cooperation with the Commission. ee 
placed special emphasis on studies in child development © 
sideration of the needs of children and of the conditions ‘re 
relationships that are necessary to their best development jra 
naturally to a greater awareness of the similar needs and E 
tions of teachers as persons. It became evident that he ition 
and happiness of teachers is much influenced by the cont 
under which they work and by the nature of the imterpers 
relationships they experience in particular schools. jcated 

Questions from working groups in the five systems yr reach 
that it would be profitable to think about the attitudes 0” ela 
ers toward their work, the insecurity felt by some, an we: 
tions between classroom teachers and administrators yan wet 
times aided and often retarded growth. These questio emb 
brought sharply into focus during two meetings in ue si 
1940. One was a joint session of principals of the five 7 p th? 
the other, a similar meeting of supervisors. Member i def” 
Commission staff attended these meetings and assisted : tio? 
ing the problems raised by the questions under conside" 


ns 
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These two meetings gave impetus to continued attempts to 
define and study personnel problems. As a result requests came 
from each group for a two- or three-day conference to be devoted 
to these problems. There appeared to be no reason for holding 
two such affairs, so a joint committee representing both prin- 
Cipals and supervisors was appointed to draft initial plans. The 
Commission offered assistance in arranging and conducting the 
conference. March 1941 was selected for the date. The gathering 
took its name from the Lake Norconian Club in southern Cali- 


fornia, where it was held. 


E ; ‘ 
mphasis of the Norconian conference 


The unique feature of this conference was its insistence upon 


the use of a basic technique for solving personnel difficulties. It 
did not aim to work out remedies as the goals of conference 
effort; there were no recommendations for action to be pre- 
Sented. and approved by the participants in a final session. It 
Sought rather to demonstrate a method and give practice in 
analytic technique; the goals were those of developing the 
‘sight and powers of the conference members. 

Since the membership was drawn largely from the five very 
different systems participating in the cooperative study, it 
reed desirable to use relatively common situations affecting 
Particular schools as starting points. It wasa fair assumption that 


indiy; 
ae tia sensitivities with respect to personnel problems were 
ast as varied as the policies and procedures of the separate 
mbers were associated. 


Pores with which the conference me oi 
nd there were a considerable number of these schools. e 
RIEA case was of course relatively complex. Others may have 

Plicated it in part but probably combined its less fortunate 
actors in different patterns. It would have been highly con- 


es therefore, to have started with whole situations of com- 

— type as a means of developing analytic technique. Some- 
wa] simpler and with wider currency was demanded. i 

€ statement of philosophy which was accepted to guide 

© conference was as follows: 


Ina society in which respect for personality is central, each school 
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situation must be dealt with not only to insure action appropriate 
to the immediate requirements of the situation, but also to pronen 
an increased sense of personal adequacy and growth for each o 
the persons concerned. 


Two aspects of this commitment should be noted. It concen- 
trated attention upon a general method of avoiding personnel 
difficulties; in other words, it was not predicated upon situa- 
tions that were out of hand. And it was based upon change and 
the need for occasional readjustment; it sought the positive 
utilization of adjustment problems for the growth of the af- 
fected parties. 

Those who planned the conference knew that a new approach 
to: human behavior was called for. They were aware of the 
hazards of free discussion where no two people start from 7 
same assumptions and understanding. So a statement of E 
dynamics of human behavior was provided for advance stu 
by the conference members. This statement was highlighted ie 
the opening session and was used continuously throughout ae 
group meetings. We shall quote more generously from the C° i“ 
ference report than is strictly necessary for understanding $ 
place in the Lowell narrative. The conference establishe E 
method which was used subsequently in several of the centë 
in Los Angeles. It seems desirable, therefore, to give a relative 
complete picture of its techniques. idly 

We can give the setting of the opening session most E the 
by quoting from the unpublished stenographic version o ‘ 
remarks made by the Commission's consultant. He was one a 
the authors of the preliminary statement on the dynamics 
human behavior. 


son tO 
It is not the function of the conference to work out a ous anel 
the problems presented or a pattern of organization for pei 
work that would solve the problems later. Our objective z will 
limited—it is a practice session. The real attack on problem recog. 
be made in your communities; at least, this is our hope- jrable- 
nize that a generalized solution to a problem is not ae at 
Instead, each problem has its own concentration of force tive 
determines its nature. The way communities can become © orke 
in attacking these problems is not in applying a solution 
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out elsewhere, nor in setting up a structure. Instead, it is by having 
all people involved in the situation understand the nature of the 
human motives and the human needs that underlie the behavior 
of the people involved. All must understand the kinds of pressure 
that the demands of the community, the ideas of school boards and 
administrators, exert on people who are trying to work happily and 
effectively in educational tasks, What we hope for in conference 
Outcomes are (1) fairly well organized sets of concepts about what 
it is that motivates human beings, and (2) fairly well organized 
8toups of concepts about the . . . pressures and forces that condition 
a limit personnel activity in education. Armed with these two 
th — concepts and insights, you can analyze any personnel problem 
you come up against. 


The original description of the dynamics of human behavior 
had been amplified and improved for the use of discussion 


8toups at the conference. The following excerpt, on the nature 


of Motivation, includes enough of the original to show its 


Nature, 


Members of the profession are, after all, human beings. For this 


reason they share with the rest of mankind certain fundamental 


A i 7 * . . 

Sa aspirations, desires, and motives. Human behavior i ir 

tcome of the interaction of these aspirations and motives fro 
ssures, and influences 


Within the indivi ds, pre 
e individual and the demands, p the profession, by the 


exerted u b 
pon the person by other persons, DY I y 
community, and ta the weti shout him. If surrounding conditions 


3 . os . 

mee ressures make it impossible for the individual to gee 

tp S and satisfy his aspirations, unpleasant emotions an ipac 
Ptable or ineffective behavior inevitably result. If circum 


tee the satisfaction of needs and the realization of see 
“ps i i sonal developmen 
and pee behavior, further professional and per pment, 


Personal happi 
P iness ensue. ? 
© study of the behavior of human beings a aaa Sake 
Thee ends are more or less continuously late th anp mon 
ef } c z 
e experience of evidence that most of the Pt at one 


follo 


One a 
Works are g] if ne [and aa 
: ad that one is present, j . r 
Ssociates tim to one for ates companionship, approbation, 
1 h nce of evidence that those 


las Pathy, and active help. The experie 
ne Privileged or developed [subordinat 
conan’ that those more privileged aac ex 
i ence in and for one’s ju , Skill, at 
inteerity. “The experience of evidence that one 1s mating EVES 
Ward increased professional and personal effectiveness, [and that 
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this] effectiveness is being recognized and will be acknowledged and 
rewarded [promotion, salary increase, time adjustments, grea 3 
freedom to make decisions, being consulted about problems, PE 
before others, and the like]. The feeling that one is competent i 
meet any situation likely to arise in one’s professional and personn 
life... . The sense of having significant roles among groups : 
persons that are working toward the improvement gi gontemp = 
and future life—the nation, the church, the community, the pro Pi 
sion, the family. . . . The experience of evidence that the ae 
knowledge, the type of service, or the type of institution Phe 
which one identifies oneself is becoming increasingly useful m b 
community, and is receiving increased recognition and support by 
superiors, subordinates, and the public, ings 
The behavior of an individual in a given situation rarely spr a 
from a single motive. Usually it grows out of a erry 
these motives in simultaneous operation. The strength of the a oh 
tion in a situation often can be understood only in terms 0 ea 
reinforcing effect of a number of motives all coming to ST eu! 
given time and place. For this reason the most obvious anı püst 
purpose behind behavior seldom reveals the strength of tepo P 
or the intensity of emotion that follows their frustration. 


Method of the Norconian conference 


The 262 members of the conference had been assigned in “ 
vance to sixteen working gr oups. Each of these was made ni i 
classroom teachers, principals, supervisors, süperintendenti à 
representatives of other school positions. The members hoo 
group further included persons from each of the five hree 
systems of the area. This arrangement was maintained for t ac- 
conference sessions during which the participants pera i omi 
customed to using the concepts of human motivation an sup 
munity dynamics. Certain illustrative school problems yous ‘ 
plied for these practice sessions. Those which follow we? 
ones chosen for consideration by the working groups: pret 

A decline in school population necessitates the transfer of t 
teachers to other schools, <i É d to # 

An inexperienced teacher, new to a community, is adde 
experienced faculty of twenty-five members. 


i eles: 
*A Conference on Personnel Relations in Public Education (Los Ang 
of the County Superintendent, 1941), p. 27-29. 
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A new teacher, full of ideas for progressive education and anxious 
to get started, comes into a conservative school community. 

Examination of the work of numerous committees indicates little 
relationship between the work of the committees and the ongoing 
chen program. The principal feels that a housecleaning is called 
or. . 

A supervisor feels that the fundamental subjects are not being 
taught adequately in a particular school. The principal is inclined 
to disagree. The staff is divided on the matter. 

A small number of persons within a large school system are 
appointed over and over to committees and other responsibilities. 

here is growing discontent and lack of widespread interest among 
the total school personnel. aoe: he, 

There is a growing protest among an organized minority within 
a communi ty to the continued employment of married teachers. The 
Superintendent feels that a statement of policy is called for, 

A Principal finds he is giving almost all of his time to answering 
rather trifling questions raised by pupils and teachers. He decides 
that he isn’t earning his salary, and that some drastic change is 
called for, i 

A superintendent and his associates feel that periodic medical 
examinations for the total staff would be a good thing.® 

It will be recalled that the conference keynote stressed the 
need for dealing with each school situation in such a way as to 
Promote an increased sense of personal adequacy for each of the 
Individuals concerned. To keep this commitment before the 
Working groups the following steps in analysis were suggested: 
(1) The persons who are likely to be affected might be identi- 

ed; (2) the ways in which various courses of action might seem 
to challenge the status of the various individuals might be 
riefly noted; (3) the group might consider ways in which the 
Various persons or groups of persons might be involved in a 
manner to secure not only an adequate program of peaga 
action, but also to promote the personal growth of each; an 
(4) attention might be given to an examination of th 3 
Which leadership should be provided in thie MERA ; 

_ Tt was recognized that any group might expand the palo 
tion of the problem it had picked out for study as fully as seeme 


e ways in 


"Ibid, 
"Wid, pp. a 
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necessary. Also that a group might substitute a situation in 
which it had greater interest if it cared to do so. The schedule 
for the opening day provided for two full working sessions, 
together with a second general session during which the group 
leaders gave a demonstration of the suggested method. The state- 
ments on progress which follow have been compiled from two 
largely unpublished sources: the recorder’s summarizing com- 
ments made at the end of the first day’s work, and the comments 


of the group leaders at the general session which opened the 
second day. 


Our group had difficulty in coming back to principles. We liked 
the setup and the distribution of the personnel represented. ‘aga 
All members are gaining a better understanding of how a prob T 
may be of vital concern to every level and to every group in ie 
school system. Educational problems could be more intelligently 
settled by getting this cross-sectional viewpoint. kept 
We may have tried to be too specific; perhaps we have not ‘ae 
to general considerations as we should, We have been eager to SOn 
specific problems at the expense of learning a new technique. nese 
We had one or two people who wanted to mull around Be 
problems, In mulling them through we brought out the equiva as 
of our procedures with the four suggested steps. [Report KED S 
of the few sections attacking more than two of the proposed si 
tions.] é ain- 
Our section is not going to get through all four steps if we tat 
in the pace that we have been traveling. What should be our 
for this morning? We are only on step three. Jlished 
Our discussion has ranged far and wide and has been embe este 
by many anecdotes of personal experience. These have sugg et 
similar ones to other participants who have been eager nE con- 
reaction regarding procedures they have used, In retrospect, asst 
cepts of motivation have appeared again and again in the disc tot 
The problem is to be sure that the classroom teachers get 10 
discussion picture. cher, 2 
We set up a hypothetical situation of a new classroom Be anes 
liberal, who handled social problems dealing with minority Ee i 
in such a way as to bring a caution from the principal, its of the 
easy; my neck’s out.” At points in the discussion the eae t mig” 
case and the tendency to take sides absorbed attention t dency 
have been given to the proposed steps. There Was: a ‘tivation: 
dispense with the critical examination of community motiv 
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Pen oi tended to steer away from the question of what hap- 

i overworked teachers, to persons working under tension, 

Hint though there were several attempts to bring us back to this 

ase T the situation. It was evident that our insight into this field 

ae 1ology-neurology was not all it might have been. Perhaps 
is was an effect of the attention given to remedies. 


These statements have shown some of the problems that arise 
when individuals who have been accustomed to reaching deci- 
sions in summary fashion attempt a more judicious approach. 
ae also reveal the prevalent habits of “telling” or “being 

what to do—habits which have stood in the way of the 
Purposes to which the conference members were committed. 
One must realize, of course, that these comments were drawn 
Ron a single day’s practice in the suggested approach. A sam- 
pling taken at the end of the second day would have shown 
material changes. 
F The second afternoon of the conference was devoted to meet- 
anes by occupation or interest, as they were called. The cross- 
sectional groups had completed three sessions by this time, and 
it was thought that additional values might attend a session 
Y groups of persons in similar positions. We shall quote briefly 


from the reports (in one case unpublished) of two of these inter- 
‘visors, is of interest 


st groups, The first, from the general super’ 
cause of our concern with the Lowell district; the second 
po Presents an attempt to apply the understandings of the con- 
rence to the principal's situation. - j 
The supervisors concluded that they might increase their 
Professional effectiveness by using the following principles: (1) 
so ticipate possible difficulties in the development of a program; 


) analyze “ourselves and our ways of working with people”; 
eachers which may “throw 


king relations with other 
teachers; (4) make “a careful analysis of all persons affected” 
2 ing “ ially important 
in dealing with those who seem to block the growth of chil- 
ren.” There was no final agreement on the fifth principle dis- 
Cussed, on whether or not ever to use “drastic procedures 
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which might destroy the equilibrium of a teacher.” The super- 
visors further concurred, however, in believing they should wy 
to (6) deal with the principles of a long-range program or ae! 
rather than “treat specific developments as if they were he 
policy”; (7) foster close relations among all persons who nae 
with specific or general aspects of the program; (8) mere 
“our distribution of time and energy” with concern for “ei 
“teachers’ time as well as our own” and emphasis on working 
through committees; and (9) find ways of giving committees 4 
feeling of autonomy, ae 

The chairman of the group of junior high school estan 
set the topic by asking: “What are the insights gained from A 
conference which will help us to improve our personal a8 a 
tionships—in fact, the relationships of all those who participa q 
in the school program?” The following matters were stresse 
during the discussion that ensued: 


+ -ipal 
1. There is need for a scientific approach by which the pee Pe 
may judge his Procedure of working with the teacher person 
need for a definite philosophy of personnel, : be 
any people other than the teacher and principal mAN e 
brought into the study of school problems to great advantage. hee 
Principal stateq she had already made a list of people conei to 
with a problem to be faced at once in her school. She planne 
consider and to discuss the problem with each of them. these 
3. Certain duties are set by state law for the principal, but 
teachers, 


$ . . f 
policies. One principal reported that he planned to check careft 
his school Procedures wi i 


the repressing and inhibiti 


This report conclude 
along with their “since 
ships,” about the follo 
room teachers “when 


, rp, 
s by pointing out the group's pees 
re desire to improve personnel ch class- 
wing matters: how far to share wit things 
authority must be exercised” to get the 
done; how to use democratic methods while “maintaining ae 
leadership that teachers expect”; and whether or not—exP™ 
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by a few individuals—the suggested procedures would mean any 
lessening of the principal’s authority.” 

It will be recalled that one of the opening speakers had de- 
clared that the conference was but a practice session. He had 
expressed the hope that the real attacks on personnel problems 
would be made in the various school communities from which 
the delegates had come. But the way in which the new under- 
standing and insight could best be utilized was not immediately 
clear. Some thought it imperative to communicate the confer- 
ence documents and its procedure to persons who-had not at- 
tended. Others felt that the conference members from each 
System, though but a small proportion of the total personnel, 
could come to change the ways in which decisions are reached. 
In other words, they believed that the increased effectiveness of 
the participants would soon make itself felt throughout the 
System. And still others thought that the pressure of emergency 
matters would force the conference insights into the back- 
8tound unless a comprehensive plan for furthering the use of its 
techniques was brought into being. 

Our concern with the Lowell situa 
followed the county supervisor's stimulation from 
ence does not permit an adequate report of the g 
Ence of the conference. Several series of meetings of 
Were held in the system of Los Angeles City and in at least one 
Other center of the Los Angeles unit. Though the method was 
Modified in some respects to fit the needs of different conferees, 
the Norconian procedure was found to be generally useful for 


study; ire 
dying personnel situations. 


tion and the events which 
this experi- 
eneral influ- 
similar type 


THe ALL-FACULTY CONFERENCE AT LOWELL 
Our Lowell narrative was discontinued with the county 
SUpervisor’s memorandum of June 1941, some two months after 
the Norconian conference. The last quotation from her notes 
dealt with a meeting of classroom teachers and the superin- 
tendent at which the supervisor had acted as “referee.” The 


a 
Tbid., p, 23, 
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various parties to this discussion came out of it willing to experi- 
ment with a conference, though some expressed the misgiving 
that such a meeting would get into personalities and end in 
confusion and hurt feelings. 


Events leading up to the conference 


The next school year, 1941-42, was drawing to a close before 
the supervisor attempted the direct approach to personnel prob- 
lems which had been tried out at Norco. There were certain 
intervening events which require presentation here if the set- 
ting of the Lowell conference is to be fully understood. We 
shall abandon the chronological form of reporting in order to 
move more rapidly, and must also restrict our selection from 
the supervisor's notes to serious problems. We have thought it 
best to present these items as numbered exhibits or cases. 

Case I. A teacher who started wrong: In September 1940 a 
new classroom teacher, who was to divide his time between shop 
work and a sixth grade, was introduced at the opening meeting: 
He had been given the responsibility for distributing supplies 
for construction activities as needed throughout the year. 
was given little advance guidance and few instructions. At the 
first meeting he was asked to tell teachers of the plan for distr- 
bution. He was enthusiastic; he spoke authoritatively of pie 
inadequacy of the previous system of distribution; he told w 
solution. Before he had finished his announcement there we? 
knowing glances and sly smiles. At the luncheon which follow® 
he made every effort to get acquainted. He was too conspicuous 
however, and it became evident that he was off to a poor a 

Before long there were charges of discrimination. Some ae 
room teachers received materials; others did not. Individu 
disliked having their Tequests questioned. They resented a 
newcomer’s critical remarks about the cost of construction i 
tivities and the waste of materials upon such a worthless Fay 
ae Rumors got around to the effect that he was P ee 
criticizing the superintendent. The supervisor tried war ate 
directly with the superintendent on the case but made r by 
progress: he had delegated the responsibility and would sti 
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his decision. She tried talking to other classroom teachers indi- 
vidually and in small groups. Appeals for help brought efforts 
from several of the staff, but there were still too many occasions 
when the new teacher stepped beyond the limits of professional 
behavior according to the local code. 

With the opening of the year 1941-42, a young woman who 
gave the impression of being “odd” was added to the staff. The 
young man immediately identified himself with her. The sup- 
ply situation had been remedied by certain regulations made by 
the superintendent, but reports of unprofessional conduct still 
persisted. The supervisor visited the teacher's classroom upon 
his request. There was marked evidence of improvement. As 
the conference was drawing to a close the young man said: 

There’s something I want you to help me with, Some teachers 
won’t speak to me; others are discourteous. There are rumors that 
Tam after the superintendent's job; I’m not interested. I can’t afford 
to lose out that way. 

t the teacher analyze his activi- 
might be responsible for the 
basis of this analysis it was 


_ The supervisor suggested tha 
ties to determine wherein he 


Tumors and resentment. On the i 
Proposed that he try to re-establish himself by doing the best 


classroom job of which he was capable; blowing off steam in the 
privacy of his home, since he had evidently misjudged his 
confidants; refusing to be a party to criticism of the administra- 
tion; and attempting to see the other fellow’s point of view. She 
also suggested that he avoid soliciting sympathy as a means of 
winning acceptance. As time went on things seemed to quiet 
down; teachers remarked on his improvement, on his withdraw- 
ing from the spotlight. But the damage had been done. He could 
not win a place of confidence and support. And at the close 
of the year he presented his resignation to the superintendent. 

Case 2. A teacher who needed building up: We quote from 
the supervisor's notes about this person directly, beginning in 


October 1941: 


os of the new teache 
ck Tvous, weepy, losing wei 
lildren; is belligerent toward the 


rs is on the verge of a crack-up. She is 
ht, doesn’t sleep, lonely; has slapped 
ae administration, and loudly pro- 
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claims that she won't teach the silly things that the county course 
of study proposes, Her outspokenness has already caused some of 
her fellow teachers to shun her, 

Her roommate has requested the help of the supervisor. I looked 
about for leads, then recommended that the roommate take the 
girl out with her occasionally; that they go shopping together. I then 
talked with the teacher and tried to secure her confidence. A health 
examination was recommended. It was also recommended that she 
Tequest sleeping tablets to break the habit of insomnia. She was 
urged to eat regularly. I Suggested that she teach the formal way 
she was accustomed to teaching until she had been longer in the 
system and had become familiar with the functions of construction, 
play, and so forth. These were the things she had criticized. 

The superintendent was asked to give her the assurance that the 
formal program would be acceptable until she understood the newer 
techniques. This was done. I then worked with the teacher on an 
analysis of the needs of the children who seemed to be causing her 
the greatest concern, . - - Conferences with this teacher in November 
and December have not been encouraging. She seems to be bitter 
toward those in whom she has confided, During my last visits I have 
not gone to her classroom, hoping that she might gain control of 
her emotions. 


Case 3. A teacher who misinterpreted the democratic process: 
Only very brief notes are available about this situation, but they 
supply considerable food for thought. A classroom teacher per- 
mitted her seventh-graders to call two other teachers before a 
pupil committee on charges of unfairness and discrimination- 
The teachers were unaware of this committee's function, and 
the “hearing” was a bombshell to the serenity of the school. 
The supervisor talked with the teacher about the proper care 
tions of committees in a democratic society, and on the right 
and privileges of individuals in a democracy. She also discuss¢ s 
ways in which Tapport among teachers is established and ma!” 
tained. The full influence of this event had not been ae 
mined, according to the supervisor's notes for January ine 
The seventh-grade teacher was ill and had not yet returned 
ies The supervisor hoped that this absence would clear fi 
are of the situation automatically. ers 

Case 4, Overcrowded Classrooms: Several classroom teach 
needed help on Organizational problems since their class 10 
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were increasing. Enrollment reached the fifty mark in four 
Tooms and forty-five or more in six or eight other rooms. We 
quote from the notes for November 1941: 


T have talked with the superintendent about adding teachers, but 
he has informed me that his board has investigated and has found 
that the pupil-teacher ratio in Lowell is less than in other districts 
of comparable size. This discrepancy has come from the inclusion 
of special teachers. The district has full-time teachers of art, music, 
and shop, together with a part-time teacher of physical education 
and a part-time librarian. We have the equivalent of four full-time 
Persons who have no responsibility for homerooms. h 

Teachers know that the community’s oil has made it relatively 
Wealthy; they cannot understand why money is not spent for addi- 
tional teachers, However, when one talks of the reasons for a 
decrease in teaching loads he is apt to tread on the status of the 
Special teachers, This is one of those things that everyone wonders 
about and talks about without finding the way out. 


In making a complete analysis of the educational program 
and of the factors determining its effectiveness, the superin- 
tendent and the supervisor found they needed certain specific 
items of information. In February 1941 they decided to use a 
Written inventory to record the activities and responsibilities 
affecting teacher load and the effectiveness of instruction. The 
Superintendent conducted the survey; the committee on 
teacher personnel was invited to assist in compiling and inter- 
Preting the data. This was a busy month in Lowell. The teachers 
Were all enrolled in Red Cross classes and in the training classes 
for air-raid wardens. Many children left school and others moved 
into the district. There was an influx of Japanese children mov- 


Ing in fr 
om the beach areas. e , 
s uestions relative to the 


In M - seid 
arch the supervisor raise q 
amount of extra responsibility any one person should on at 
this time. Attention was called to the necessity for dynamic 


eadershi i i dissemination and interpreta- 
; , and for intelligent 
i : chers. It was proposed that beyond 


directed to consolidating the 


TSt-aid -ains r bi 
activities, attention De cena 
j daily job in such a way as to 


Sı , 3 
AEA s emergency efforts with the 
Pport and reinforce the latter. 
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The superintendent was called upon to assume many com- 
munity and school responsibilities in connection with civilian 
defense. Nevertheless he was sufficiently interested in the cur- 
riculum to push ahead on suggestions made by representatives of 
the county office. The supervisor defined her job at this time as 
“one of relieving tensions (I feel I also cause them), coordinating 
plans, and timing.” In April she recorded that two “additional 
teachers have just been secured to relieve overcrowded class- 
rooms.” At the request of the superintendent she helped classify 
the children for the new classes in the first, fifth, and sixth 
grades. 


The conference on problems of personal relations 


The decision to hold this conference grew partly from the 
belief that many of the problems which had challenged the 
county supervisor’s tact and wisdom were wholly preventable. 
In considering the feasibility of a direct attack upon the situa- 
tional factors which had so often become entangled, the supe j 
visor conferred individually with the superintendent, the vice 
principal, and several classroom teachers to determine their T€- 
actions. They were unanimous in their belief that something of 
the kind needed to be tried. Each expressed the conviction that 
an outside consultant-diplomat was essential for the success O 
such an effort, 

The supervisor prepared brief written descriptions of two 
phases of the Lowell problem. These were submitted to a feW 
of the staff members for suggestions and modifications, and wer’ 
then duplicated. The meeting was scheduled for a full day» k 
week before the closing of 1941-42, and was announced as 2 i 4 
ference on plans for the coming year including the inductio” 
of new teachers. Four classroom teachers had failed of "° 
election, others had made it by narrow margins, and tWO a 
resigned because of the regulation against marriage. The sup®,, 
visor had “practiced the technique in her sleep for two nigh® 
Her introductory remarks, for she acted as discussion lene 
have been recorded in the minutes of the secretary of the mee 
ing: 
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ss ee = work together we have discovered some of the factors 
eri = ecting our personal and professional satisfaction. Some 
= problems of this district are common to other districts; some 

€ peculiar to Lowell. Problems involving personal relationships 
are common in school situations. In times of national and interna- 
tional crisis there is great need for common sense, emotional ma- 
turity, and judgment. There are at least two ways of attacking our 
problems: a direct or person-to-person method; and a cooperative 
attack based upon group analysis and subsequent action. Because 
= me faith in democratic procedures and in the integrity of the 

aff we have chosen the second method of attack. We have borrowed 
the technique used at the Norconian conference. 


Mimeographed worksheets were distributed, read, and dis- 
cussed. The four steps in analyzing personnel problems, sug- 
gested at Norco, were carefully explained. The group decided to 
Me ork upon the first problem which had been outlined as fol- 
ows: 


During recent years an increasing number of teachers of school 
riculum” for children. In 


N have subscribed to an “experiencing cur c 
Seneral, the quality of the program is improving; within classrooms 
there are numerous evidences of good teacher-pupil relationships 
and of opportunities for children to participate in planning and 
evaluating activities, Visiting consultants have remarked upon the 
Spirit of friendliness and opportunities for democratic living within 


these classrooms, i 
The faculty consists of a number of teachers who have been in 
the school many years; several who have been in the school a few 


Years; and several who are new each year. Some of the teachers who 
tly missed. Some labored 


are leaving the school this year will be greatly "i 9 

under difficulties while here. Next year there will be seven or eight 

new teachers on the staff. There is a ban on married teachers. Staff 

members are required to reside in the district, though suitable 

iving quarters are scarce. 

ay he superintendent and super 
are of tensions and unpleasant 


the 
Personal and professional succ: f 
€achers, too, are E of these tensions and unpleasantries and 


ave identified many of their causes. Pupil behavior, a minor cause 
disagreement, is not all that one might wish. 

All parties thought to be concerned with the general situation 

Were then listed by the group. During the discussion, comment 


e become increasingly 
happenings which have affected 
cig members of the faculty. 


visor hav 
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on how each set of individuals might feel ran as follows: 


1. Parents: Don’t understand the situation. They get most of their 
information from the children and from the teachers at the 
reception in September, All people, parents and teachers alike, 
want to feel at home. Parents feel teachers are better dressed 
than they. They feel that the teachers have better educations. 
People like to feel equal to others, May feel instability of 
changing faculty and its effect on their children, May feel that 
some teachers are too young to handle children. 

2. Board members: Don’t Bet very close to teachers. May feel a 
particular interest in teachers they hired. May feel pride in 
the professional equipment of the staff. May feel they need to 
justify their stand with regard to living in the district and the 
employment of married teachers, i 

- Children: Like new teachers, their enthusiasm and personali- 
ties. Feel some security with old teachers, Feel happy about the 
personal interest each teacher has in them. Seek attention and 
personal recognition from more and more people. : 

4. Custodians: Desire to be recognized and to belong. Like A 
feel that they are on a par with other employees. May fe 
disturbed that they have lost some teachers from their build- 
ings. May feel uncertain about what the new teacher may do he 
her classroom, Don’t understand why we bring some of d 
things we use in the classrooms, All of us have probably slippe 
somewhere in not informing the custodians about the progr? e 
and why certain things are done. People want to be “in p 
know.” Situations which involve the custodians should 
considered with them. . t 

5. Special teachers: They feel “different,” as if they did Pi 
exactly belong. The room teacher does not know just what be 
responsibility is when the special teacher is in her room. ie 
special teacher has a feeling of insecurity in the room; vies 
doesn’t always seem to be welcome. The room teacher wake 

Special teacher may pass on information WY 

should not be communicated. The special teacher may ge 

insecure with children; youngsters sometimes take adyan a 

of her, Children work for the special teacher if they are rasic 

petent in the subject; if they feel inadequate in art OY A 

they frequently identify their inadequacy with the sP° 

teacher, rs’ 

New teachers; They feel lost—especially at the first e a 

meeting, Have a feeling of not belonging; no common 8" O'Feel 

a feeling that the old teachers don’t want them around. 


oo 
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that old teachers resent any ideas they express; hence they soon 
learn to keep still. School relationships should be professionally 
friendly at least. 

7. Old teachers: They have worked for standards and fear that 
they will be let down. They are not comfortable with young, 
Peppy, attractive newcomers. Are not quite certain how much 
information to impart to the new teacher. They may feel that 
new teachers are critical of the school or of the old teachers. 
Are desirous of maintaining status and sometimes feel that new 
teachers and their enthusiasms are hazards to status. They fear 
what other people say or think about them. 


The next step in the analysis showed an interesting deviation 
from the treatment of hypothetical situations. The proposed 
Consideration of the ways in which various courses of action 
Might influence the status or effectiveness of each classification 
of Persons was restricted in two particulars. It was confined for 

€ Most part to the three groups of teachers (special, new, and 
Old), whose viewpoints had been so well recognized in the pre- 
ee ding Stage of the discussion. And it consisted entirely of prac- 
a Suggestions; little time was taken to generalize about leader- 
ship or about a realignment of extraschool forces. Five possible 
Courses of action were listed and then briefly analyzed to deter- 
mine their effectiveness. We summarize the group appraisal of 


ea - 
ch of these suggestions. 


1: Group conferences. We could hold group conferences to con- 
sider Problems of common interest and to decide upon ways of 
improving situations. As it is now we don’t all know the 
accepted practices and we are not all holding up the accepted 
Standards, Some people like to discuss issues and others don’t. 
Participation is not measured by the amount of talking in a 
conference; it resides as much in putting good ideas into 
Practice, Might our committee work and our group conferences 
© combined? At times committees could lay the groundwork 
Or our discussion; at other times we could start with general 
discussion and then delegate further responsibilities to com- 
mittees. Group discussions are effective ways of letting each 
Person have his say as a prerequisite to group decisions. 
ittees should be composed of old 


€acher committees. Commi i 
and new teachers if we want to assure common understandings 


and pur Poses. Committees should have representatives from all] 
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levels and buildings. Cross-sectional representation is essential 
to knowing and understanding each other. . 

3. A week of planning and preparation before school starts 1n the 
fall. Group conferences and committee work could be initiated 
during the week before school opens. New and returning 
teachers will feel easier and more comfortable in their associa- 
tions after a week’s living together. Being well prepared for 
the opening day should give a feeling of satisfaction and s€- 
curity. Knowing what we are going to do to improve the care 
of property, behavior in the halls and on the grounds, and the 
like, should give us common interests and a feeling of unity. 
If we go into the year’s work fully sensitive to our responsi- 
bilities and to the problems which have stood in the way ° 
good personal relationships, there should be less danger © 
massing feelings against certain individuals. : 

4. A teacher’s handbook. This should be compiled cooperatively: 
Definitely established policies should be clearly stated. Poles 
and practices which need examination, revision, Or clarification 
would be withheld until the group had passed upon them. Ne f 
teachers would like a written source of information about pa 
nitely established policies and practices. Returning ate 
need sometimes to review these things. The handbook vi ëi 
not need to be a static thing; it could be revised and mo 3 pan 
as new needs arose. We would all feel more secure about e A 
dling matters of routine character if we felt there was sp 

5. Consideration of the special teacher. We should be more sp° 


a 
setae k ; i the spec! 
cific in our planning with regard to the function of P rual 


In presenting the above remarks virtually as 
recorded them, we do not mean to imply that a clear 
was reached upon each course of action. To read such 
into these comments is to overestimate the potentiality °- gre- 
discussion for changing minds and attitudes. We turn, t 
fore, to other evidence of success in reaching a consensus. 


Recommendations for immediate action 


thre? 
It was agreed at this conference that the personnel aka 
committees should be determined by ballot before the p: con 
the school year. These included a handbook committee 
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mittee to i 

4 eo the suggested week before school opened, and 

e es to initiate plans for welcoming new teachers. On 
st named there was provision for additional members 


from 
am 
ong the new teachers. It was further recommended that 


the co B 
m A 
mittee on the pre-opening week arrange for one or two 
t concluded. The 


all- ; 
St tcc similar to the one jus 
faculty ie eee on the worksheet prepared for the first all- 
tinuing the ae was suggested as a possible basis for con- 
These a of analyzing personnel relationships. 
Deen haved Si establish two convictions which seem to have 
that the aeeti the majority of the participants: the first was 
lanaa as which had stood in the way of good personal 
Wetesras ary be identified and remedied; the second, that 
just ates in the four-step analysis 19 which the group had 
meeting, ¢ ie its first lesson. The informal evaluation of the 
out this a COR ucted at the close of the session, tended to bear 
generalization. We conclude with the supervisor's reac- 


tion 
a 
nd final memorandum for the yea: 


Participar: 
articipation in the meeting was exceptionally good. Two mem- 
Ited and who had 


ers of 
made abe staff who had been previously const 
rage observations and suggestions in private made no 
i ts and appeared somewhat tense until the evaluation. But 


in 
general there was little tension and mainly free, unhurried dis- 
ped to bid me good- 


Cussio: 
ye and sera all members of the group st© ; 
ut no one express appreciation for the proposed pre-opening week— 
return apr apo upon the conference. , 
Sieged with for graduation in the follow? 
expressions of appreciation an u 
have written a letter 


e su 
cc 
ess of the conference. The teachers 
eciation for 


g week and was be- 


to t € 

behalę pe erintendent ex ressing appt 

felt pr, this year, They pa ae the particular areas in which they 
d satisfaction with the addi- 


T 
mot had been made, and expresse 
week at the opening of the schoo 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 
ho are collectively engaged in 


th are of great importance for 
n. Such contacts must be 
hole situation. Teachers 


ti 
i ] year for faculty planning. 


The: 

e Sa tenanton of persons W 
Personal bret of children and youth 
Seen as see professional satisfactio! 

existing in and through the W 
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can have no sound relations with each other, at least none of a 
permanent character, as long as these are regarded as being 
independent of the setting which gives them meaning and pur- 
pose. 

The acceptance of this statement means that many patterns 
of thinking must be seriously challenged. It is idle, for example, 
to talk of the teacher as a person in the abstract or to make per 
sonality studies and generalizations which divorce the indi- 
vidual from his situation. It is a question, too, whether profes- 
sional codes can be profitably used as starting points in the con- 
sideration of local relations, or as a basis for intervening when 
relations become strained. Through conforming to such codes 
one might adequately meet his obligations in the school district 
of Utopia and, by the same token, fail to reach the level of pro 
fessional performance which would be needed in Lowell. T° 
apply codes of behavior to a situation from which these have 
not grown and developed is to deal with symptoms only; suC 
procedures cannot touch the underlying causes. 

Those who work in a small school system or in an in } 
school in a large one are constantly responding to a variety 
motives. They work for profit, for service, for their own develop 
ment and growing sense of competence, for the love of jar 
something, for the school where they have cast their lot and 2 
recognition, to put through the job in hand, and for other i 
lar reasons. It is well that this is so. There can be no individu? 
or professional progress in curtailing the number of incentive ‘ 
Indeed, it is fortunate that one’s behavior in school P 
from a constellation of motives—rarely from a single one: Pa 
cumstances often contrive to block one or more of these P a 
tial sources of satisfaction. But the blocking of one outlet ak 
little moment if the others are unimpaired. That is waye jve 
room teachers and administrators must devote their collect 
efforts to seeing that most avenues are kept open, 


dividual 


that huma” 


incentives are rewarded, and that new ways of fulfilling poe 

sional drives are discovered. The primary locus for such € 

appears to be the individual school. ingle 
This does not mean that the educational personnel of as 
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school in a large system now have sovereignty over all things 
which stand in the way of achieving their personal and profes- 
Slonal desires. Far from it. There are such elementary things, 
for example, as the way orders are issued and passed down which 
may deny a staff its rightful sense of partnership in the school 
System. It does mean that the situation in a large system has two 
Settings—a primary one about the individual school, and a 
Secondary one which takes in the operational plan of the whole 
System. The difficulties which give rise to an unfavorable emo- 
tional climate may be rooted in the larger of these orbits in 
which teachers move and have their being. But this only makes 
It more imperative that within the smaller orbit the status satis- 
factions and personal relations of all workers be maintained at 
their optimum levels. 

A final word about change and its dynamics seems warranted. 
In no Section or chapter of this book have we assumed that 
Schools can forever remain as they are. We have repeatedly as- 
Serted the contrary. Some changes come from forces that are 
relentless in their demands—war, depression, increased mobility, 
changing age groups, and the like. They plow over the surface 
of educational systems leaving many traces in their wake. Some- 
times they require the vocational readjustment of whole seg- 
ments of the teaching and administrative corps. New positions 
af Prestige and responsibility are created by their demands, 
While old ones may seem to lose some of their status. 

There is a second set of forces which is not so demanding and 
to which some educational workers give little attention. Changes 
way come through association with stirring ideas of importance. 

Ome have their beginnings in times of crisis but continue to 
ect educational thinking for indefinite periods. The current 
Emphasis upon democracy and democratic procedures owes 
Much of its impetus to the challenge of the fascist state. The 
Cort to base a curriculum upon the inescapable problems of 
Youth developed from the vision generated by the depression. 
: nd while today the emphases of the war emergency are felt 
n all divisions of the educational system, the moving ideas of 

© Postwar period may again affect schools and individuals in 
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a selective fashion. It is in these particulars that “educational 
practice is constantly moving away from the beliefs and skills 
of some members of the profession, toward the beliefs and 
skills of others, and is carrying a certain number of persons in 
the tide.” 

Each of these sets of forces creates tensions and disturbances 
within the teaching corps. They both upset fixed areas of pres- 
tige and responsibility. They create new types of educational 
worker and change the tasks of many who continue in their 
former positions. Yet we can hardly say that teachers should be 
insulated from these demands. Indeed, there are few who would 
want to be so cloistered and protected. But they do want con 
sideration, a place at the council tables, an assurance that 
changes will not be made precipitously or without due regard 
for their own adjustment and professional success. 

That is why it is so important that schools come to have an 
operational strategy of change; one that is thoroughly under- 
stood by all members of the educational personnel. It is in thi 
sense and not in a narrower, more personal setting, that ae 
sions may be reached which are “appropriate to the immediat 
requirements of the situation, but which promote an increas¢ 
sense of personal adequacy and growth for each of the pe 
concerned.” 


rsons 


VIII 


Cooperation among Related 
School Systems 


Yre In OUR: EARLY discussion of the teacher education project 
i ae that single school systems did not have adequate 
ike Cts with all of the problems which have come to condition 
h growth of their professional personnel. We believed that 
there were aspects of the total situation affecting teachers which 
am not be economically attacked by individual school sys- 
ok ie Scattered geographically throughout the country. Many 
Bnd e influences under which teachers enter the profession 
grow’ toward maturity seemed to develop from interstitial 
areas, controlled in part by the school systems themselves, in part 
Y Institutions of higher education, and in part by population 
Characteristics and modes of living which are common to a single 


8cographical area or region. : : , 
i t did, however, clearly recognize the difficulties ar 
te t attend any attempt to set up a coordinated progim ? 
diffe. and action among neighboring school systems. Widely 
th Tent educational philosophies are some 
€ closest neighbors. Even among those systems that try to fol- 
ow “modern” practices there are often featured differences 
Which tend to make cooperation difficult and relatively sterile. 
€t the Commission believed that the schools in an area served 
R an institution of higher education, OF the schools of a county 
co Pa given suburban environment, had many interests in 
mmon. It was confident that such schools and their staffs might 

e a effective working partners if they could once experience 
Ose, emotionally satisfying relationship. 
Oward this end the Commission and its staff addressed a 


329 


times found among 
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considerable portion of their efforts. Voluntary groupings of 
four sets of school systems were effected in different parts of the 
country to explore the possibilities of collaboration. Similarly 
among the collegiate institutions associated with the cooperative 
study, much time was spent on fostering natural work relations 
between them and their neighboring public schools. In Chapter 
V we commented on the degree to which partnerships for sum- 
mer workshops were initiated, in the course of the cooperative 
study, between school systems and the institutions of higher 
learning in their immediate vicinity. In this and the following 
chapters, we propose to describe the progress toward joint 
action made in three of the four clusters of school systems 1" 
the Commission’s program. 

A bit of advance information about the dual nature of aba 
was attempted in these groups of systems may not be amiss. 
Quite often the individual schools carried on activities of men 
own in addition to the program set up for the cluster. In di 
so they drew on the services made available by the cooperat s 
study. Indeed, sometimes the chief motive for working aasi 
at all had to do with spreading these services among the gh : 
and individual schools that made up the cluster. Study group 


. . . s $ tems 
with similar membership and purpose in the several T aer 
helped to realize this objective. In other instances new F the 


prises were sponsored by individuals representing pi A dual 
associated schools. This illustrates what we meant by oe pe 
nature of the program; it was made up about equally af ae 
system and single-system working groups. Brief anen jes 
some of the difficulties encountered in the early stages ° 
ventures may be useful. jativelY 
Under our American system of local control and ith an 
complete dependence of the public schools on local wea ily 0 
support, educators in these schools have relied very heav! eo 
local factors for satisfying their professional ambitions. e 
graphical proximity has seldom released a wholehea p ort 
sire among them to pool resources or combine for Jpm: etitiv? 
Quite often it has provoked minor rivalries and a comp ties 


sei 
a A a 4 . actl 
spirit which have restricted cooperative enterprise tO 


e 
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= 4 ee oe This, however, presents only one side 
of collaboration. The pace-setting school sys- 
tems, by which we mean those most rapidly breaking with tradi- 
tion at certain points, have looked far afield for other systems 
with which to exchange experience and hold communion. They 
have seldom been content to be known chiefly in their own area 
or region, or to confine their intercourse to their immediate 
neighbors. The reasons here are not wholly on the side of pride 
and ambition. In is an extremely difficult matter for the staff 
members of a leading school system in a given area to meet on 
even terms with their more phlegmatic neighbors. True co- 
Operation can only spring from the belief that each party has a 
Contribution to make to the other. Like classroom teachers and 
School executives in the same system, the representatives of 
different systems must meet as equals if cooperation is not to 
ring hollow, 
in i times the clusters chose study emphases or focal ogg eel 
th System activities without thinking very much about what 
€y hoped to accomplish. Some of these attacks were not ma- 
terially different from those which could have been carried on 
ig as well within the faculties of individual meee > 
gr €, though, the purposes which could best be served by study 
ups of cross-system composition came to be much clearer. 
Se € conclusions which we have been able to draw from these 
2 Saran go quite a way beyond the assumptions under which 
tion Binal efforts were launched. The course of Saat 
eas one might even say trial and error, which characterize 
= early years in some centers has not, therefore, materially 


affe t 
Sted the significance of these programs. 


Certaj ei ae h 
. “ertain additional distinctions between 


SI 
ic systems and that in the clusters may be helpful. We have 
cooperative attitude on 


h 
Doa repeatedly how a friendly and 
ould be communicated 
had its beginnings 


group motivation 1n 


tudy on the expressed concerns of classroom teachers. This 
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attitude was not so easy to communicate in the clusters. There 
were more administrations in the picture; also significant dif- 
ferences in working relationship as between classroom teachers 
and school executives. When the administrators took part 1m 
intersystem activities, members of the study groups had the as- 
surance that what they were doing was important or, at any 
rate, likely to become so. But when the executives did not pat 
ticipate in this manner, verbal assurances of interest did not 
prove to be very convincing. All of this, of course, suggests 3 
generalization that was but dimly perceived at the outset. ps 
analogy between a group of related school systems and the varie 
neighborhoods and attendance districts of a large single system 
does not hold. While the behavior of a cluster may in some Tes 
spects resemble that of a metropolitan system, there are more 
complex elements in the former situation and more baffling 
combinations of them. This statement will become clearer a 
we present the specifics in the cases we shall now describe, ay 
New Trier and Los Angeles County. 


PROFITABLE ACTIVITIES IN THE NEW TRIER CLUSTER 


ive 
The New Trier group of school systems in the coopera 
study of teacher education was based geographically om 1° 


RE : h 
adjoining communities along the shore of Lake Michigan- pac 
jwortb, 


ding 
eac 


of these residential suburbs of Chicago—Glencoe, Keni 
Wilmette, and Winnetka—has its own school system exten 
through at least the eighth grade. The organization 10 


. 5 ally 

instance includes one or more elementary schools and u 

a junior high school. Each has an independent board of 5 one 
1Z€; 


tion, its own superintendent, a central staff of varying 5 
or more principals, and the usual teaching corps for the 
offered. The four communities together constitute the 
portion of New Trier Township. 


maj? 


The general background 


Early developments in Illinois led to the establis 
township high schools. These organizations, of which 
school in New Trier is typical, are administratively an 


pment of 
the hig 
g fiscal!) 
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independent of the elementary schools within township borders. 
They have, of course, many interests in common with the 
districts from which their pupils come. It was perhaps this 
relationship rather than any other factor that brought the New 
Trier schools, consisting of the township high school and the 
four elementary systems, into the Commission’s study as a 
cluster, The North Shore Country Day School of Winnetka, a 
Private school offering all levels of education from the primary 
Srades through senior high school, was a sixth member of the 
&roup. 

The proximity of these districts to Evanston, their main 
trading center and the site of Northwestern University, was a 
secondary but important factor in their inclusion as a single 
entry in the study. The School of Education of the university 
and its affiliate, the National College of Education, had bor- 
aoe the services of the township schools for the training of 

udent teachers. Glencoe, Wilmette, and the New Trier High 
School had also provided demonstration opportunities for sum- 
mer session students at the university, together with housing 
facilities for certain of its summer workshops. Faculty members 
Of the School of Education had been accustomed to giving 
Service to teaching groups in the township as speakers on formal 
hi asd and as consultants for special problems. They had 

© assisted Wilmette in setting UP and supervising an experi- 
Mental school. Classroom teachers and administrators from 
Certain of the schools in the center had served on the faculty of 
a University’s summer session, and had supplied counsel and 

ggestions on matters of teacher education from time to time. 
aa were currently enrolled at Northwestern as candidates 
ae advanced degrees. From these beginnings 1t seemed clear 

at the New Trier-Evanston area W 


f as well equipped for the 
aer development of an exchange © 


f resources. 
of the publicly supported school 


he co: 
mmon concerns «cin, Each had a problem of 


Public relations—maintaining the suPPO*t of parents and tax- 
Payers for schools whose per pupil costs were relatively high. 
ith varying degrees of success, each had tried to enlist the 
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interest of parents in the school’s program. Nevertheless, as the 
reader will learn from the narratives, the featured characteristics 
of the schools were not always the same, nor were staff practices 
and basic values by any means identical from system to system. 
Some of these school systems had the beginnings of well knit 
organizations of the faculty. The Winnetka system relied in 
part upon a teachers’ council for giving a hearing to the gor 
cerns and judgments of the professional staff. It had a relatively 
large central office. However, in the years before 1939-40, the 
superintendent had tried increasingly to shift the responsibility 
for improving the program from the central staff to the teaching 
corps. The Skokie Junior High School of Winnetka had de- 
veloped a plan of student government which brought pUP jis 
into the deliberative circles to work with the faculty in i" 
proving the curriculum. Glencoe had developed an organization 
which included parents on committees along with classroom 
teachers. Its staff of sixty persons was grouped into sections % 
such topics as teacher welfare, community relations, studen 
participation, evaluation, and aspects of curriculum mak 
These groups were coordinated through a planning O" 
cialization” committee. des, 
Two units combining the elementary and junior high gra tte 
and three smaller elementary schools made up the W 
system. At the outset of the center’s affiliation with the cooP® 
tive study, the Wilmette staff of some eighty persons ha dent 
been organized into regular committees. Yet the superinte” into 
had been able to bring various members of the faculty wr 
close working relations through such projects as the ~The 
mental school, the revision of home reports, and the m ring 
pupils of Kenilworth were served by a single school © 008 
work through the ninth grade. The faculty of fifteen Por 
was united through the good offices of the superinted pere 
rather than through any formal organization. Though tunity 
were few meetings of the group as a whole, every oppo gmon 
was provided for teachers to come together to discuss @ co 
problem or to work out the details of a joint project- st part 
The staff of the high school was organized for the ™° 


Meet 
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alo ` 
neee 
and take. Amon h i ertain amount of give 
school philos mg such committees were working groups on 
and evaluati ophy, democracy in education, character education, 
eas sens nia The school was one of the thirty in the eight- 
As is oo by the Progressive Education Association. 
SS wasio se in many well supported large high schools, the 
allegiance a divided in its interests and values. Strong 
pupil need o the powers of subject matter in ministering to 
this faa was voiced by many; others had begun to break 
pation in and emotional predisposition through their partici- 
like, In counseling, group guidance, fusion activities, and the 
pupil ri though, the high school staff went at studying 
in the ai s in ways quite different from those being followed 
The raring schools. 

study Paa Shore Country Day School, als 
of social T A a program of growing up 
children “ ing under which teachers of all grades, as W 
Schoo] aae intermingled throughout the life of the 
Seconda e fact that this private organization offered work in 
oola education in a township with a single public high 
Widest each something of a rival to the other. But the 
the fon ip was friendly despite some misgivings as to whether 
culties units should seem to have inuch in commen: The 
€adin of the private school, Winnetka, and Glencoe were 
ive E supporters of the North Shore branch of the Progres- 
tional i Association, as were staff members of the Na- 
Professi ollege and Northwestern’s School of Education. These 
TO tonal ties and others of a regional character had laid the 

ation for a good deal of sharing and exchange on matters 


Practice and philosophy. 


o in the eight-year 
together—a plan 
s, as well as the 


S 


Th 
e 
first ventures in collaboration 


Th 

e p 

ra program for the Commission V ; 

tie 8 Of the entire professional staffs of the associated systems. 
Were 350 people in attendance. A temporary planning 


mi j 
ittee, consisting of the six school executives and a class- 


vas launched at a general 
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room teacher representing each unit, had previously called 
upon the several faculties, to receive suggestions for the topics 
to be considered by possible study groups of all-township char 
acter. In some schools the only proposals made were taken from 
the report of the Commission’s opening conference at Benning 
ton. We are led to conclude that the range of suggestions was 
a narrow one. At any rate, the predominance of the Bennington 
thinking was plainly evident when the announcement was made 
at the meeting, that the chief efforts in collaboration in New 
Trier would be directed toward five issues from the Benningto” 
list. These had to do with the teacher's effort to maintain a 
wholesome personality, understanding the developing child, 
mes role of teachers and schools in democrate societies, partici 
pation of teachers in community living and the educational use 
pr community resources, and securing evidence of growth E 
teaching competence. It was emphasized that each study grouP 
era follow its own inclinations as to the breadth or conct i 
tration of its attack; other groups would be formed 4% p 
demand arose. Interested members of the audience Wé"¢ 
asked to indicate the group of their choice, and about hi 
them did so. It was in this way that the working section ag 
known later as the Bennington groups—came into being 35 7 
first form of collaboration for the cooperative study. the 

About halfway through the first year, a consultant irae art 
education staff of Northwestern University was secured OP on 
time to aid the study groups and help in giving general i ene 
Aea beige program. His other function Was "g ype 

vorking relations between the university st rw% 

several schools. At about this time, too, a classroom teac wer? 
selected to act as local coordinator. These appointment t 
made in recognition of the fact that intersystem collabo * aod 
does not just happen; it requires sustained attention igh 
assistance. The services of these men were continue : ‘teh 
Pas the three-year study. We shall have occasion tO re give 
their activities at various points in the subsequent nar’ phat 

In the course of the first eighteen months it aPP ear wel? 
some of the projects which had been so hastily ane 


Co 
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either unsuited to intersystem effort or poorly timed from the 
standpoint of resources. The group attempting to study the 
-Tole of teachers in a democratic society could find no basis for 
continued operation. The one concerned with evidence of 
teacher growth became interested in evaluation as such but 
could not agree upon how to get started. On the other hand, 
the groups studying children and the educational use of com- 
munity resources maintained their interest until well toward 
the end of the second year, though they had to meet a certain 
amount of competition from the ongoing enterprises of the 
individual systems. Of the five Bennington groups, only the one 
concerned about forces influencing teacher personality was 
active in the third year of the study. The unfolding of this 
Project seemed to give the participants a continuous sense of 
oer on the verge of something really significant. General 
™phasis on the importance of clear objectives was of little 
Mcrae to this study group, for the reason that its members 
Nsed that they were on the right track almost from the begin- 


mng of their work. 
Shenae illustrate the nature OF ice aces 
in aspect of the study group's interest. There p oe 
alie Opinion that many teachers of the township were essentia’ y 
iat: to their communities. They shared @ sep is 
ee in which the inhabitants of the township ace e 
d as important contributors to well-being, but x ma 
Sho members of the social and recreational life a the she 
denen A substantial minority of the teachers had won soc 
Ptance, but the number was still small and not increasing. 


he stud . ‘ce the influence of this factor 
a area y. It also discussed 


on i 
the t . lit 
eacher’s developing persor3 
Whether ; vith numerous 
er its proced: alking the matter over Y 4 
procedure of t 5 on harder or easier 


teachers ituati 
TS W . ke the situati 
fo fare Onld be likely.to maa ays Of eetingltheiptoblem 


ice: Be ond a s 
all this, it sou: ht way: roble 
: ; E ers in the determination 


TO: ° i 
ugh increased recognition of teach ; 
School policies and practices, and through new ways © 


Worki A £ the several 
Com: ing with parents and lay members © 
Munities. 


£ this confidence by reference 
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Though the vitality of this study group may have been 
partly due to chance in recruitment, it cannot be explained 
upon this basis alone. Its members had little difficulty 1 
finding manageable tasks at every step. And each decision as 
to the next stage seemed to bring the group a little closer to 
finding a creative solution. We need to emphasize particularly 
the study group's belief in the importance of the problems it 
was handling. Added to this faith was a growing conviction that 
the job could best be guided and furthered by a body like 
themselves, representing each of the related school systems- 
This combination developed the confident drive necessary tO 
meet and overcome obstacles which might have cooled the 
ardor of a group recruited entirely from a single faculty. 


The study of intersystem articulation 


5 ` r rier 
Some of the most interesting developments 1n New T 


were offshoots from rather modest beginnings. At about ee 
midpoint of the first year, for instance, a subdivision ot r 
group on community study broke off from the main par 
begin a new activity in public relations. We shall have MOY y 
say about this venture later. Another study group, of moe ee 
less spontaneous origin, changed after three discussions OP tem 
child of low intelligence to a consideration of inter?” the 
articulation. Each of these projects persisted throughow" 5 43 
Temaining years of the cooperative study and through. s up 4 
as well. Their success illustrates the importance of giung ater 
Particular objective when a new lead seems to offer Ship 
promise. In their continued record of service to the a 
we may also find evidence from which to generalize 
Jobs which are most appropriate for intersystem coope 
Two of the collaborative projects in this center uf quite 
supplement each other’s activity, though they started out atio® 
independently. The first was the three-year study eget, 
which we have just mentioned. The other was the beg” pese 
of an organized plan for interschool visiting. Neither Cem 1 
activities was focused on solving a problem as the ° the 
usually understood. Both owed their popularity largely 
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fact that th z xe 
meee ee 
gaining an overview of local ed EEE of experience and 
tbat such deveio ucation at all levels. The fact 
asihe vse aes were thought to be at least as valuable 
concerned s sa ressed to common problems, by the teachers 
modify PH important for in-service education. We need to 
the oo by one qualification applying solely to 
definite mam ace At times this group tried to provide a 
Proportion a articulation within certain teaching areas. In 
unlike nas “a sought written directives, its methods were not 
the graùp n c meeps an effort to solve problems. But 
aten = nike such points of agreement, nor did it 
deGibeptions. n> at certain intervals in the course of its 
good inter: s. This raises the question, of course, as to whether 
merits. an ystem articulation should be based upon such agree- 

anyway. With this suggestion to the reader we shall 


es S 

P aa with our story. 

E m have said, the group w 
that changed its focal center 


Meeti 
for = on how children of low 
n the different systems, the participants decided to study 


t A 
a reion of the program in the seventh and eighth grades 
Sticke = nwt the early years of high school. The grades 
cis anyidra belonged to different administrative units. 
Skate enii from various junior high schools of smell or mod- 
d eor Olsen to the single senior high school of large size 
hee: prehensive program. Here not only the teachers but 
iene T of their fellow pupils were new to them. In general, 
er, the teachers on either side of this “grade-high leap,” 


as it : 
was called, knew each other but casually if at all. 
year of this study were 


oring the known gaps 


hich worked on articulation was 
of attention. After a few 


intelligence were provided 


Comm} 
mittee and told of their experic 


to ni 
subject Er ade work. They mentione 
ct matter and method in some fields which seemed to give 
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them difficulty. Then leaders of student activities in the high 
school conducted a panel on how the elementary schools had 
prepared them for their later work. In this presentation per- 
sonal and social development received as much emphasis as 
adjusting to the demands of the classroom. High school teachers 
from various departments told how students were grouped on 
the basis of ability, and explained their procedures in adapting 
subject matter to levels of achievement and interest. Elementary 
teachers from one of the associated systems presented their plan 
of record keeping, including certain aspects of the guidance 
Program. The general discussions on these occasions led to the 
belief that the group should continue its study within.a specified 
field. English and the language arts were tentatively selected 3 
the broad area for first attention, with one meeting given t° 
considering what would be involved in a thoroughgoing ce 
of articulation. The services of a visiting consultant were ute 
for this purpose. All the meetings of the first year were WE 
attended and interest seemed to grow as the year progressed. t 

The chief development during the second year of this projet 
Was a series of what were called paired programs. That is to = 
the first Presentation in a pair was the responsibility of ihg h 
Participants who belonged to a chosen department of the mL 
school; the second fell to representatives of the same field 1P -j 
Junior high schools. The third year opened with 4 od 
Interest in science programs. After two sessions during lig he 
dozen classroom teachers described the science curricula ot . 
various systems, the group seemed ready to do something: | 
bers of the central planning committee for the township pis 
cordingly met with them to help get things started. re 
meeting began with a description of the science areas co 
in the upper grades of the elementary schools. A eee 
teacher followed with a list of suggestions that seemed ade 
and his associates to be appropriate for the elementary oats 
The subsequent discussion led—prematurely as it now apP and 
to the appointment of a subcommittee of five elementary ouP 
secondary teachers to work out a course of action. This g a5 
failed to agree on its terms of reference and soon Teac 
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a Some members thought they were committed to de- 
oping a specific plan, while others thought no such com- 
as had been intended and that it would be an unsatis- 
Ty approach anyway. So the effort stalled in the first round 
Of negotiations. 

se in retrospect, the difficulty encoun 
TH ittee seems to have been one of failure 
Po general agreement to develop a definite list 
which all elementary schools could accept was 1n 
some to refer to required minimum achievements, 
thought of objectives in terms of changes in pupils, with special 
emphasis on individual differences. These divergent viewpoints 
ion values had been covered by the use of common 
of i s and forms of expression. All of which meant that the task 
cet nterlevel understanding among these science teachers had 
y just got started. 
tones by this experience, the articulation group con- 
E ed its deliberations. Following a presentation of social 
tl Tesa materials and objectives which had been developed for 
i io high schools, plans were made for an a 
si by a special subcommittee of social studies tato pè 
a at our disposal shows only the initial course O z is 
e ure, It began under more auspicious circumstances an 
Of eg science counterpart and seemed to be taking full a aad 
of Tod troubles which had beset the latter. For the en a 
stud 1-42, the closing year of the Commission s pre i oO 

Suche, group on articulation served as 4 Bea aia 
cu ‘anges in the fields of physical education, health, ai tra- 
tricular activities, At the end of this year the central planning 


Co: . $ 
, Mmittee solicited suggestions from the teachers of the oe 
ip as to whether they should continue thei program oF 

of confidence in the 


aborat; : 
Tation. In the responses, expressions OF in i 
jculation outran similar 


Potentialit; ; 

ex “ntialities of further efforts 1n artic > 
Pressions for other activities by 2 wide margin. 

meet throughout the 

than had pre- 


fol] he articulation group continued to 
Owing year with an even larger membership 
r definite agreements 


s 
lously obtained. No tangible solutions © 


tered by this sub- 
in communication. 
of objectives 
terpreted by 
while others 
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emerged. Despite their absence, the work in articulation was 
considered by many classroom teachers and principals to be the 
primary activity in cooperation, ranking above the other inter- 
system efforts in importance. The explanation of this seeming 
paradox lies in the many possibilities for adjustment in the 
handling of specific pupils which are not dependent upon inter- 
level agreement. As we have said before, there are areas in 
which teachers can take the initiative in adapting and improv- 
ing their work without having to wait for group sanctions. The 
role played simply by mutual acquaintance in this pet 
is considerable. Realization of this situation seems to be reflecte 
in two statements with which we shall conclude this section. 
One of the New Trier superintendents wrote in 1943 to 4 
member of the Commission staff as follows: 


ized our work, we came to unde: 
and viewpoints, th 
casual contacts an 


n : t: 
And the local Coordinator for this center made this commen 


n- 
Some years ago the elementary and high school teachers ia 
deavored to plan their curricula together to achieve better arti ; 
tion. No one seems to remember the exact date of this eee 
vas perhaps some ten years before the planning of the pr of 


. ints 
rady. A number of persons, however, have mentioned P a pave 
similarity betw, $ 


. re jculum. 
£ occasional decisions about the curric 
Process, 


op 


seston 
1 Final report of the Ne . Š the Commiss! 
Teacher Education, pp, 67. Trier Township Schools to 
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a study groups had been gained indirectly through the oral 
eports of the local coordinator, the part-time consultant, and 
teacher members of the groups in question. As may have been 
surmised from the foregoing pages, there was a little difficulty 
In getting really under way in New Trier. The consultant and 
the planning committee came to the conclusion that something 
needed to be done to increase the effectiveness of the in-service 
Programs carried on by the several systems. Interestingly enough, 
Only the consultant really knew the peculiar assets and out- 
Standing features of each school in the township. The admin- 
Istrators had been meeting regularly for lunch for some years 
to discuss common problems, but their talks had never gone 
intimately into details of staff organization or of experiments 
claiming the time of classroom teachers, pupils, and lay citizens. 
The planning committee felt, therefore, that the time was ripe 
for learning in the direct way—through organized visits. 
Plans for the project were carefully drawn. The consultant 
Prepared an abstract of the special features in each system which 
he believed to be worth observation and study. This was 
Presented to the planning committee and a definite visiting 
Order was established, beginning first with the high school, 
then the North Shore Country Day School, and following with 
ie elementary schools of the four communities. After the first 
school had been chosen and a preliminary discussion of the 


8toup’s interests had been held, the member of the committee 
day’s visiting schedule. 


V 
vha was to act as host prepared a full y du] 
his gave major time to the projects 1 which Psi 
Were interested, combining visits by groups 1 sche uled hours 
d periods. Teacher 


With freer opportunities in the unscheduled ei 
members of the planning committee were relieved of their class- 
cted for visiting, though 


;oom responsibilities on the days sele f 
1n some instances they had to find their own substitutes. 

After the visits to the high school and the country day 
School, the participants thought it desirable to extend the visit- 
‘ng opportunity to other members of the instructional staff. 

Ccordingly, it was decided to recruit the visiting group from 
among classroom teachers who were not on the planning com- 
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mittee for the third session, and to keep on making changes 
with each successive visit until each school system had served 
as host. The six visits were arranged during the course of the 
last two years of the project's activities. By the end of the 
complete cycle of visits, some sixty different persons had par- 
ticipated in one or more of the all-day sessions. After the third 
visiting program, the planning committee turned the manage 
ment over to a special committee of classroom teachers and 
principals to carry on for the last year. This body changed the 
procedure somewhat to make for greater flexibility while con 
tinuing the policy of bringing new persons into the program 
for the remaining three sessions. Observation of special features 
in each system remained central in the planning, but individual 
Interests were given freer play by an increase in the time 
allowed for unscheduled visiting. 1 
As noted in the account of the articulation study, the forma 
closing of the Commission's field program in June 1942 was 
made the occasion for a good deal of stocktaking in the rowa 
ship. The planning committee held an open meeting tO discuss 
whether or not the several systems wished to continue par 
cooperative program. General comments on this occasion 
favored the visiting project; its similarity with the we 
articulation was noted by several speakers. The remarks of A 
headmaster of the country day school, who served on the ple 
ning committee, are worth reproducing in this connection: 


By being able to visit other schools, and by seeing other teacher 
at work under the impetus of solving their own problems, Wê ; e 
received a new inspiration, I believe that we should set UP oma 
machinery to continue to facilitate this activity. It is true t 
have experienced disagreements in philosophy and practice ers 


flere are not what we thought they were in the beginning. Tage 
‘lave tended to retreat into their own classrooms, safe from a ncy? 
ing ideas. Such experie g 


they gi nces as these . . . counteract this t€ 
€y give one the courage to tackle a new idea.? 


: o: 
We shall also emphasize a suggestion which was OPS irtee: 
series prepared by a subcommittee of the planning CO™ 
Ibid., p. 48. 
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Si had been formed at an earlier date to advise the 
aa: >g committee on matters of policy- Its final report, from 
ie we quote, was devoted to describing the functions and 

position of a township planning council—an agency for 


continui : 
ntinuing the cooperative ventures. 


Steps should be taken to encourage systematic visiting between 


i at scheduled faculty meetings. Things of this sort do not 
rer oq unless careful plans are made. The program should 
ao > ly begin with something like our planned visiting days. It 

uld be kept on a small scale so ome burden- 


som that it would not bec 
thi e and complicated. . . . If interfaculty visiting is initiated in 
s way, a few teachers could pro 


an bably attend faculty meetings in 
a other system with fair regularity. Thus by observation over a 
ng period of time they could have adequate 


ra bases for valuable 
Ports to their faculty associates.* 


This proposed extension of the visiting project to include 


Sael other’s faculty meetings did not materialize. No doubt 
ae ty meetings are the sanctum sanctorum of the educational 
cture, And they resist change, as this novel proposal so 
eloquently implies. However, it should be noted that faculty 


Meetings and staff organizations were already being subjected 
hese school systems: We shall, 


E critical appraisal in some of th l 
ccordingly, now describe some of the changes made in the 
course of the cooperative study. 
organization 
ae the beginning of this chapter, We priefly described i 
és organizations and working groups of each system in the 
ownship as they stood when the Commission's program got 
started, We shall now relate some of the subsequent develop- 
ments along these lines in order t the picture of 
the center’s activity. However, an 4 to trace each change 
Or new effort to its real origin would take us beyond our sources 
of information. Hence we shall have to be content with citing 
n obvious con- 


th 
x ose developments which seem to have had a 
ection with two lines of influence—the services performed by 


The influence of the study on faculty 


Ibid., pp. 125-126. 
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the part-time consultant and the interchange of experience 
among numerous members of the township personnel. Neither 
of these influences, however, can be regarded as totally distinct 
and separate. In recognition of this fact, we shall attempt but 
one presentation rather than two. Changes in staff organization 
and new group activities will be used as alternating threads 1n 
our sketch. 

It will be recalled that one of the functions envisioned for 
the consultant was to bring his faculty associates at North- 
western University and the working groups of the several 
schools into mutually helpful relationships. Progress along Le 
line came more slowly than had been anticipated. The liaison 
officer had first to establish his own usefulness as a consultant. 
But once he had arrived at a place where his services weT® 
desired by a given study group, there were elements in this 
association which could not be acquired “ready made” by new 
partles—new consultants and other working groups. Confidence 
had to be built up from the beginning in each instance. In the 
long run, however, the quality of this individual's consulting 
work proved to be the deciding factor in the situation. By 
ume the field study ended, staff members of the university £ 
peh ool of Education y pigon 
mittees and other fac 
township, 


hs : i hoo 
vere working regularly with sc ® of the 
ulty groups in three of the system 


: ‘5 final 
Two slightly rearranged excerpts from the consultant's fi 
report will show how his services came to be valued. 


mber 

o In January 1941, the consultant was invited to become a ee in 
a committee of the Glencoe faculty which was studying fac ith 
mber W 


re ‘vidual and group control. He was to be a regolar meN re 
sponsibility for performing his fair share of the work of t! The 
mittee, rather than for serving solely in an advisory capacity. in 
mmittee’s procedure included visits of a half-day’s dura"? iing 
the Classrooms of other staff members for the purpose of snake 5 
out, if possible, the factors which make for good control. To m the 
ong story short, pupil-teacher planning was discovered to d of 
most critical factor in control. This led to more thorough St? i : 
i u 
pupil-teacher planning, and to the development of a Mer pla 
recording procedure, Further investigation in pupil-teacher i 
ning 1s continuing at the Present time. 
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Growi i . P 53 
1 a er wn e wet cd 
Join groups of Glencoe teacher: tie k ape va a E 
groups in Glencoe th ; ers. Two worked regularly with faculty 
junior high staff i roughout the year that followed. The Skokie 
embers oi t : in Winnetka used the services of two additional 
fondaa e university faculty. The New Trier High School 
Universit or consulting help. The writer and two members of the 

y staff assisted with certain of its professional activities.‘ 

‘go eg was asked to speak at a meeting of the teachers’ 
some of the ilmette quite early in the fall of 1940. He discussed 
and professi activities in which teachers might engage for personal 
winter ne Ris bear and suggested the possibility of a 
its Own 7 hop.® Since the Wilmette staff was at the time studying 
had AANE organization, and since 1t included members who 
the ides “ workshops at Northwestern and at Chicago University, 
ater ees supporters and led later to the establishment of the 

In ee a workshop. , 
tion: sta =p to giving assistance during t 
son in m of this project, the consultant 
arrange i periods given to general dis 
were ed college credit in certain instances W: 
develo reed for advanced degrees at Northwestern. The enthusiasm 
sprea ae by the Wilmette staff in the workshop led to more wide- 
minist Participation in matters which might be considered ad- 
ninistrative” as well as in those based more obviously upon instruc- 


tional problems.’ 


he planning and installa- 
served as a resource per- 


cussion. He was able to 
here the teachers 


T: F aS 
he Opening of new avenues of communication through the 


oe study groups and the visiting project, led classroom 
Meeti rs and principals to a critical examination of faculty 
was Ings and faculty organization. In the fall of 1941, there 

a general feeling among staff members of the high school 


Walte ; s 
r A. And “ í hing in New Trier Township through 

00 si erson, “Improvin; Teaching fr 

ni alion,” report to TE iion on Teacher Education and to New 

5 Ownship School 1943, p. 14 (ms))- 

i petit een we : Je meeting during the first hour, 


e pla P * 
Wh plan of the work d for a sin 
Se workshop provide : mined and debated. Some 


topics Senno problems of instruction were exam l 
tunities ere continued through two Or more of the bi-weekly meetings. Oppor- 
Which ta work in the art laboratories Were provided in the second hour, after 
Meetin he attendants came together again at dinner. It will be noted that these 
fois: had some of the characteristics of the Thursday sessions held in Des 
from wł though they also were similar in some respects to the summer workshops 
*, nee they derived their title. 
Son, op. cit., pp. 12-13. 
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that their approach to curriculum making could be measurably 
improved. The weakness of past efforts seemed to be the ee 
to which they had been confined to working groups having 
little contact with each other. In a general meeting to discuss 
this situation, it was agreed to set aside two evenings a month 
for informal discussion of curriculum problems. These cur- 
ricular-orientation meetings, if such they may be called, seemed 
to meet a distinct need. They continued throughout the year 
despite occasional interruptions caused by defense activities. 
In the spring of 1942 the Winnetka faculty undertook to 
reorganize and simplify its working structure. Several of the 
teachers had participated in the Wilmette workshop and were 
attracted by its potentialities. Others had learned of ee 
features of staff organization in Glencoe which they believe 
to be especially effective. In addition to the teachers’ mie 
already mentioned, the Winnetka faculty had a a pa 
organization to deal with matters of curriculum and me 
policy. Both had set up committees and study groups in thg e 
respective fields. Many members of the staff had felt for i 
time that this Organization lacked unity and was not as oa 
tional as it ought to be. The new plan provided for a coordin’ 
ing committee and a smaller number of study groups. Each th 
these last assumed responsibility for exploring matters wO 
occasional attention by the entire staf. In other words, i 
areas or topics selected by these groups for consideration Er o 
for more than a rapid analysis and a hastily prepared 1 
recommendations. The all-faculty clearinghouse meetings» o 
study conferences, as they were called, were to be sche ma 
and sponsored by the Winnetka teachers’ council. It was jve 
lieved that this arrangement would greatly add to the chenm 
ness of faculty cooperation, Adequate attention to the wile 5! 
felt by teachers would be insured through keeping the pean 
council in a central position. 


t 3 u 
The series of sketches presented so far covers very inaded hi! 
ly a number a 


originated dur 
influence coul 


ate 
ich 
of the joint activities of these peg of 
ing the cooperative study. The direct pers 
; could not be established in some instances; ae 
little that is new could be added to what has already bee 
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There remains, however, the task of showing the reader how 
responsibilities were divided when all-township groups and 
single-system committees tried to work along very similar lines. 
This is fairly well represented in the activities of the township 
committee on public relations, to which we shall now give our 
attention. 


The township group on public relations 

The detail we shall employ in telling the story of the town- 
ship group on public relations is justified by its illustrative 
value and wide application. Throughout the study of teacher 
education, working groups on public relations had difficulty in 
finding profitable employment. The New Trier group encoun- 
tered similar trouble but brought its efforts to @ successful 
conclusion. Its final project was not of the type commonly 
associated with helping the community to understand its 
schools. In its unusual nature, however, the reader may dis- 
cover a few of the reasons why more conventional efforts did 


not succeed. i 
_ One introductory comment about the nature of public rela- 
tions may be useful. Group activities in this area are not 
appreciably helped by the procedure of investigation and action 
Which has proved successful when a specific problem 1s being 
Studied. A project like the one on teacher personality may be 
cited by way of contrast. Such a problem Jends itself to analysis, 
the proposal of tentative recommendations, and the experi- 
mental application of these suggestions tO the situation 1n 
question. But when a public relations grouP cigs tae ara 
such methods it is continuously harassed by the oe al 
of the answers which seem to come from its invena e = 
follows is usually a lengthy period of discussion with no u . 
Mate consensus as to the action to be taken. This al simply 
Mean that the area of public relations covers so muc bhi 
that the selection of a manageable task becomes less easy wit 
€ach new overview of the possibilities. At least this seems p 
have been the rock on which most of these efforts ran agroun 
in the course of the cooperative study- 


The membership ofthe New Trier group on public relations 
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was exceptional in that a few parents were included from the 
beginning. Later the number was increased so that parent 
members about equaled the number of participating classroom 
teachers and principals. In its early stages, the average size of 
the group was about twenty. Each public school system in the 
township was represented by at least two parents and two 
teachers. A parent member gave a good deal of leadership r 
the final project and prepared a large section of the group's 
report. The committee, as it was called, had a single chairman 
throughout the course of its activities, a classroom teacher who 
had chaired a committee on public relations in one of the 
junior high schools, Although none of the school heads were 
members of the study group at any time, they were consulted 
whenever the course of action seemed cloudy and uncertain. 
Groups and leaders from among the pupils of a junior high 
school took Part in the final project. : 
The committee developed a fairly clear idea of its function 
and what it wanted to do during the first half-year’s discussions. 
Members believed that the schools of the township should 
unite for a coordinated campaign of publicity. Data ton 
Winnetka showed that a fifth of the families had lived there 
less than a year, while fully half the population had been r 
residence not more than five years. Extreme mobility in seve™ 
to indicate that the schools shou! 


: ‘cular! 
a were doing was seen as making the schools particu : 
vulnerable if and when such attacks should get started. Poss 


: rogram ° 
: outcomes or with the progr iblic 
a particular system might, it was thought, adversely affect p" 
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But sensing a problem in public relations is one thing, and 
agreeing about its real essence or what to do about it is quite 
another. During the first eighteen months of its activity, the 
study group carried on a number of exploratory projects 
through which it clarified its thinking and eventually found a 
satisfying course of action. We shall run over these briefly in 


our next section. 


Preliminary activities in public relations 


The committee began by drawing up a list of those services 
or practices of the several schools which it believed the general 
public was least likely to appreciate. There were thirty-three 
items when they got through. Some of these were special features 
of particular systems such as emphasis on individual needs, 
work with physical defectives, school business enterprises for 
children, summer-camp placement for underprivileged 
youngsters, and the like. Others represented practices followed 
by all of the systems which the group believed most parents 
would accept readily enough once they understood them. None 
of these were dependent for success on increased participation 
from parents. They had to do with audio-visual education, 
intramural sports, activity programs in the social studies, and 
the like. A few items might have brought parents into more 
active participation in the school program—especially physical 
education, although public interest at this time had not been 
aroused in this matter to the extent it was after Pearl Harbor. 
But such subjects were relatively inconspicuous on the list and 
the committee did not focus attention on them. 

As a matter of fact, members of the study group were concen- 
trating so hard during this period on a campaign to inform 
Parents, that they tended to think of the latter j k 
consumers of their product rather than partners in the Job O 


interpretation. As is so often the case with early activities of 
his list served chiefly as a 


stud ou reparation of t ; 
Fes pr Ea ie members. The committee presented 
its composite to the rest of the township groups midway in the 
following year; it made suggestions on how to reach the public 
in regard to the several items and seems to have thought of 
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a 
itself as something of a resource body to local qorpa 
tions with parents. But this role did not give Pe 
enough to do and consequently did not satisfy naa TAE 

The next proposal was that of sounding out er ie 
On the basis of a few preliminary interviews with pi raed 
each school district, a written communication was circ a 
to all families asking two questions: Will you list soni and, 
of your school’s program which you do not under standin 
What particular media have given you a better un T TOE 
of your school? Most of the systems did not find it e T d 
answers to this document. The committee members an riaan 
heads in one district made a point of following up the a A 
but they happened to represent the system that alrea T w 
the closest relations with parents in the township. oe felt 
the first question indicated that some mothers and ae angi 
they understood the school perfectly, others were a aerate of 
puzzled, and some had serious questions about a va 


ry 
: . z been ve 
printed reports and bulletins did not seem to have 

effective. The co 


returns, especial] 
district. It final] 
more parents to 
coordinated pu 
criticism, 


c 
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jaapan a the children from the elementary dis- 
dite task a for the high school. Interestingly enough, 
TRA aken over by four parents, representing each of 
cakes of ar systems. The canvass of ‘twenty-two possible 
dliion : erence disclosed complete similarity of practice 
Aare es r districts on seventeen 1tems. On the other five points 
The oii only one or two variants from the modal procedure. 
estigation covered such matters as organization by 

= levels, homework, reports to parents, written examina- 
pad grading system, promotion and retardation, special 
ona taught, honor awards, length of class sessions, classes 
nducted by self-government, limits on extracurricular activi- 


tes, and the like. 
The results of this inquiry were presented in chart form to 
the teachers of the township under the heading, “Are the vari- 
hods as real estate agents 


o . s ‘ 
us schools as different in their met 
portray them?” In a statement distinguished for brevity and 


assurance, the subcommittee concluded that “the four elemen- 


tary schools are much more alike than different.” It was now 
nd its members believed 


the end of the committee's first year 3 

that many citizens of the township would be interested in their 

chart. They thought they now had a very good starting point for 
onsequently they 


a cooperative program in public relations. C 
undertook to do a little more work on the chart, decided to ask 


the several boards of education for support, and added the 
emphasis on similarity of practice to the leads secured from the 


direct approach to parents. 

We have tried to show ho 
Opinion by means of severa 
plan of action, Such an achi 4 
cussion alone in any study group; particular case of 
groups on public relations it v by rany soni 
bination of procedures in other centers in the cooperative study. 
The New Trier group however had on 
negotiate—that of securing acceptance O 


Sı = s 4 
chool executives and theit stai. This was nO © 1 
the committee agreed to WOY h existing agencies for 


group consolidated its 


fore deciding upon a 
y attained by dis- 


k throug} 
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interpreting the schools, namely the administrators and their 
standing committees on relations with parents. There were of 
course also the usual trials to which any group is heir when it 
moves from deliberation to action. 

For instance, after the chart had been revised and checked, 
the question was raised as to whether it might give the impres- 
sion that the schools were all alike. Conceivably this might 
force the committee to find reasons for justifying the prevailing 
differences in tax rates for the schools. The work of the study 
group was complicated all along the road by the fact that it 
represented different communities with independent fiscal and 
administrative arrangements. At this point the local coordinator 
suggested that the committee hold a joint session with the 
planning committee for the township. This body, it will be 
recalled, included all six school executives among its members. 
Such a meeting was arranged and the study group asked for 
guidance on allocating responsibility for publicity as between 
itself and the standing committees of the several systems. It 
Suggested the establishment of a township board for public 


relations which, however, did not meet with approval. The 


executives countered with Proposing a joint house organ which, 


as it happens, never materialized because other activities de 
veloped to perform the function expected of it. The executives 
also said that the best way the division of responsibility coul 
» about which the study group had asked, woul 
keep in close touch with the several adminis 


posed campaign. The chairman and the local coordinator the? 
developed a plan for a t 


relations to discuss the con 
of this gathering was the j jons 
Organizations of the Vicinity that already had public-relador 
programs, such as boards of education, parent-teacher o 
teachers Organizations, and the local school systems. A ae 
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Poe ame was organized for this occasion composed of parents, 
tke e of the study group, and representatives of 

planning committee. The conference was held in 
October 1941 and marked a definite change in the study group's 
morale. Interest had been waning because of the difficulty of 
getting anything done. “We are operating far from reality” was 
fi common complaint. The conference therefore came at a 
Critical time. Though it did not formulate recommendations it 
did sow valuable seeds. Several speakers emphasized that the 
future of the township effort in public relations depended on 
finding a project that would appeal to parents and school 
People alike. Three proposals were briefly aired. One of these 
was later chosen and proved to be the really satisfying venture 
the group had been looking for. It had to do with a problem of 
Petty thievery in local stores which was causing deep concern 


1 . . 
n two of the elementary districts. 


The project on petty thievery 
: The business of public relatio o 
Size, is that of building and maintaining good will for a 


Particular enterprise—in this case, the public schools—in the 
using difficulty in two of 


iain: School children were ca r 
ew Trier districts by pilfering the local stores. Owners 
Of the stores did not wish to complain because they did not want 
to sacrifice the good will of the parents. But the situation was 
ad enough to cause a certain amount of resentment agast 
all public agencies assumed to be responsible for child behavior. 
It will thus be seen that this situation lent itself readily to 
investigation and action by the study group. It became a matter 
3 equal concern to parents and teachers even though the 
Problem had to do with out-of-school behavior. 
. How the project got under way at the December 1941 meet- 
Ng of the committee on public relations has been described by 


a parent member.’ 
In my work with the Winnetka parent-teacher board, I had been 


ns, it may be well to empha- 


7 . r 
punom a supplemental report by the secretary of the township committee on 
ic relations, pp. 1-2. 
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assigned the task of finding the extent of petty stealing . . . among 
school children. I attended a luncheon meeting of the young people 
at work upon this problem, They had been working for about two 
years with the help of the principal, but badly needed further adult 
support. Their discussion amazed me. What I had presumed to bea 
minor problem in a few schools seemed to be a blight which was 
extending into every school and community along the North Shore. 
The young people were about to launch a questionnaire among 
merchants from Wilmette north to Glencoe which would give them 
factual evidence about conditions they believed to be widespread. 

At the December meeting of the public-relations committee, 
presented the case for working on petty stealing with as much a 
as I could muster. Several of those present were openly skeptica’: 
But help came from another member of the group. This person as 
encountered a similar situation in her own community some wee ë 
before, - - - Numerous children seemed to be involved. . - - T as 
committee members discussed the problem with apparent eagerne t 
to do something. It was suggested that we should learn more a 
what seemed to be a general relaxation of the pupils’ at 
toward stealing. If it had to be taken to the parents, as seemed ee 
much advance preparation of a psychological character would ha 
to be done, 

Earlier in the discussion, it had been suggested that the youl 
people who had worked longest with the problem should be ee, 
active control of the fight, with adult support of a less obrusi 
character, But it appeared that it would be possible for the ee 
people and the township committee to divide responsibility- t ee 
agreed that the former should continue with the exploration of up 
factual situation, while a subcommittee of the public relations gr? 
should attempt independently to determine whether the PY? ould 
was common to the four communities, Another subcommittee W the 
locate resources for charting the psychological approach. cat of 
January meeting we would hear reports on the general natu ana 
the situation in the four villages, and would then listen tO exp the 


tions by the psychologist S nected with 
schools of the North Shore and psychiatrists con 


tee 
We must pass Tapidly over the struggles of the commi por 
with the underlying causes of the problem they had select? the 
audi Suffice it to Say that the symptoms best know? ed 
psychiatrists, and the cases with which they were accus the 
to deal, seemed inappropriate for the conclusions W ar thé 
committee was forced to draw. Pilfering by children * 
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Set and grammar grades appeared to have little rela- 
onship with resentment toward society, with active delin- 
quency, or with partially disordered personalities. On the 
psychological approach to parents, the committee decided to 
attempt a pilot or trial meeting of 100 adult representatives of 
the township, invited in proportion to the populations of the 
four villages. It believed that the experience to be gained in 
this experimental presentation and discussion could be drawn 
upon for similar meetings in the several communities. later. 
Members had expected that no local action would be taken 
before fall. But to their surprise, they were called on to help 
direct four such meetings before the school year was over: two 
in Winnetka, and one each in Glencoe and Wilmette. 

The accumulated experiences of the committee were sum- 
marized in the report filed at the end of this series of meetings. 
We shall quote rather generously from its pages, since it goes 


a considerable distance into diagnosis and treatment. 
er community. It is a 


le offenses, leading all others among 


boys and second in importance among girls... Children stealing 
in this area at the present time seem to be of all ages, of all social 

groups, of all economic groups. They do not seem to look upon 
themselves as thieves. They talk of their acts as “taking things, and 

feel small or no sense of guilt. . - - When questioned children say, 
Sure, almost everybody steals—at least once in a while.” They are 

ie all alike, The committee feels confident that many children 
ave made the experiment but once. -  ; " 

For one thing, the hazard of the undertaking offers a new and 
exciting element in overprotected lives. A large committee of young 
People working on this problem listed eight reasons why children 
Steal. When asked which was the most important, they voted unani- 
mously for the sense of adventure. For another, children suffer from 
a confusion of standards. .- - They are by now so used to a situation 
of which the grownup world has been nearly unconsious that they 
take some degree of stealing for granted as normal and usual. For 
them, also, ancient taboos still operate. ‘As one child said, Stealing 


i Boek 5 
S bad, but squealing is out.” 


Stealing is not new in this or in any oth 


hardy perennial among juveni 


e of affair: 
bination 


How could such a dreadful stat s become possible, horri- 
of causes. For one thing 


fied parents will ask. From a com 
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a conspiracy of silence has long obtained in most villages pee 
area. The chambers of commerce, the police, and various sc “of 
officials have all been understandably alert to the passib a 
unfavorable publicity with any attempt at cleaning house. . . - vith 
police have been pardonably reluctant to visit minor offenses y = 
punishment which would often be out of all proportion n on 
offense; so they treat cases privately, never charging individuals 
the police blotter, for 

The merchants of the area, while severely blamed by many es 
the situation, have their side of the story too. Many of the sen 
most frequently defrauded are chains with a national policy in i ill 
tion to small thefts. They refuse to take a chance with parenta pe 
will and with the libel laws for thefts that have a nuisance ene 
in excess of the amount involved. Sales girls see the children oe not 
small items, realize the difficulty of proving the charge, and = the 
make it. The stores are often too large to be well policed Y pen 
sales force; the merchandise is unquestionably laid out in so who 
and available a Way as to constitute a child trap. No paon e 
obviously owns the merchandise, or who would obviously 
personal loss by a theft is standing near... . 


3 ; ing they look 

Why do merchants do nothing about this? For one thing th h they 
upon themselves as merchants: not as teachers of youth, ort they 
also are and must be educated increasingly tó be. In most m only 
have tried once or twice to tell parents whose children eo it ha 
to hear either that it was not possibly true or that, whi ig told, 
regrettably been true and the parent was grateful for being 
he was nevertheless closing his account. ., . wait for 

In discussing the problem the committee has learned rhe first 
two general returns when parents are confronted with it. second is, 
is, “My child may be this or that, but he is no thief.” uA by com 
“There's a lot more smoke than fire.” A few were = children’s 
mittee members to check among their own children ant jmmedia 
friends the report given. When they contacted their own Aa lot ° 
group... they were so Startled by hearing, “Sure, an acount 
the kids have been doing it,” that they returned to say, 
in. This thing needs cleaning up.” relatively 

The situation is here. What can we do? The fact ae of m 
little Pilfering goes on within the schools, while a Aa sion that 
pupils practice it consistently outside, leads to the conci" ue 


en 
: À ronm v 
a major portion of the attack must center on the envi Jer 


» pro . 
which the act takes Place. The schools have handled the P jan 
through buildi 


: ice unp 
ng a morale which makes such practic 
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and by dealing forthrightly with individual instances, working with 
both child and parent until the matter is cleared. It seems obvious 
that merchants must first establish a philosophy and then take steps 
to remove some of the temptations involved. They badly need help 
in building the techniques for dealing with both children and 
parents, 


This problem deals with fundamentals. In discussing it parents 
Should redefine loyalties for the children, showing them that not 
Squealing can mean acquiescence in a situation that can ruin the 
name of the village they live in and love. They can encourage the 
children who do not steal, but do not at present condemn stealing, 
to change a social attitude which is costly and shortsighted. . . . 
Finally, they can clean house themselves, they must recognize that 
children taught to say that they are twelve at the movies or on 
trains to avoid the higher rate are being trained in disastrous social 
habits. The parents who will fail in handling this problem are the 
ones who will refuse to face it as fundamental, blame everyone but 
themselves, and who do nothing further. 

The committee feels that any new group to whom these findings 
are presented will react much as have the groups to which they have 
already been presented; that it is a very good thing to have this 
reaction both vocal and prolonged. It tends to clear the air, and to 
make each group feel that it has done its own cerebrating on this 
Point. Attitudes toward stealing differ very widely among parents, 
and any meeting in its initial stages must go through much unload- 


Ing of theories, personal feelings, and untoward incidents. cae 
he committee wishes to make it clear that it feels no possibility 
ven community or PTA group 1s 


Within itself of saying what any gi 

to do about the problem. But it does suggest that most of the 

material in this report be allowed to emerge in discussion; if not 

Spontaneously, then by questions and answers “planted previously 
y the committee in charge, so that the ground may be fully covered. 
he problem is common to the villages of this area. An attack on it 

should at least start from common ground.* 


The reader will recall that the committee’s first efforts to 
Promote publicity programs encountered the obstacle of de- 
termining how its own activities should gear into local ventures 
Of the independent systems. T here was no such obstacle to the 


*Final report to the Commission, pp- 177-83. 
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petty-thievery project. Local groups worked in their own way 
while the central body seemed also to find plenty to do. All 
of which suggests that the finding of definite jobs for people 
to do is more important than the allocation of functions. It 
was the widespread Participation and the recognition of com- 
mon status that made this undertaking so successful in public 
relations. We shall describe a few of the follow-up activities 1n 
the different communities and conclude with the committee's 
proposal for future developments in cooperation. 

Winnetka groups of teachers and parents, believing that the 
first approach to a bad situation was one of reaching all parent 
held meeting after meeting. At first only those mothers were 
in attendance who could be reached through the grade advisory 
organization. But there was an early demand for evening meet- 
ings which the fathers could attend, and several of these wer? 
scheduled. University professors helped to introduce the dis- 
cussion, after which a panel of fathers took over. Throughout 
the winter, members of the public-relations committee of ae 
Winnetka parent-teacher association consulted the merchants 
a the village at regular intervals to learn whether the situatio 
was improving. These reports were very enthusiastic, oni 
merchant going so far as to estimate that losses from his Sto” 
had been reduced by as much as 75 percent. The Winnetka 
faculty sought Ways of using the developments of the pteY" -5 
year through a Positive theory of “guided participation 
respect for property. This project, under the leadership ie h- 
special committee, was designed to stimulate resourceful me 
ers and pupils to renewed efforts in meeting the probe a 

Glencoe held discussion meetings for parents and merc ue 
i- the request of the school faculty, a committee of the Leic 
ied he a aal aaah eanne E enal 
committee Eana Apike Geeta ee of ee line an a 
ducts “noe aad raschool problems of discip vitally con 

problems as such, yet ones that lice } 
cern the development of young people.” The chief of a and 
Wilmette, a man with a good background in sociology i 
public administration, became the leader of the prog" 
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that village. The school forces found it possible to work closely 
with him at every step—a fact which influenced the township 


committee in the preparation of its final proposal. 

At the monthly meetings of the township committee on 
public relations, the implications of these developments were 
considered, together with emerging suggestions for future 
action. After some study the committee proposed a township 
organization for carrying on the work which the individual 
communities had begun. This proposal, taken from their own 
unpublished records, contained the following suggestions for 
new agencies: 

The appointment of a juvenile officer for the four communities 
whose duties would be to handle all juvenile offenses. - - . Such an 
officer should expect to concern himself with every aspect of juvenile 
behavior, delinquent and otherwise. . . - He would report to the 
various chiefs of police and would work closely with all the police 
officers whenever their aid was needed. He might be deputized by 
the judge of the juvenile court so as to permit the local handling 
of certain cases which now receive unsatisfactory attention because 


of our enforced reliance upon the juvenile court of Chicago. 
mittee or panel of profes- 


_ The establishment of an advisory con c e 
sionally trained people who might be called upon for assistance in 
connection with the work of the juvenile officer. ; 

The formation of an intercommunity council to consist of repre- 
sentatives of all of the groups in the four villages which have a stake 
in juvenile welfare. The council would facilitate the work of the 
juvenile officer and his advisory committee, and be responsible to 
the community at the same time for the work undertaken. It would 

ning for all four committees... . 


be concerned with over-all plan 


tHe New TRIER E 


In looking back upon this whole narrative, two incentives 


for intersystem cooperation seem to have more than temporary 
to indicate that their poten- 


significance. Indeed, the data seem ł 
tialities go far beyond the time limits under which the coopera- 
tive study was conducted. The first falls under the general 
heading of learning from each other; the second may be dis- 
tinguished by its concentration upon @ common problem. The 
Proximity of a leading university and the interest of its staff 


PERIENCE 
REFLECTIONS ON X EERIE, 
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might seem to be a combination worth mentioning in the third 
place. We prefer, however, to look upon these as resources for 
the exercise of the other incentives, a 
The Opportunity to learn from each other has great signifi- 
cance for in-service education. It is one thing to know angie 
teachers and principals of neighboring systems in the ee 
contacts of institute meetings, professional organizations, an 


‘ k 5 5 5 icipating 
working relations for tmproving the curriculum, sete 
in administration, and joining forces with lay citizens. 


chapter we used the expression, operational analysis, as 
equivalent of seeing how the human elements in a aan 
fit together to give it certain distinguishing characteristics. p. 
stages in such perception must have been reached by 


took part in each other’s workshops, and participated in a 
joint discussions of articulation. It is conceivable that jaa 
teachers came in this manner to have a conception of a 
schools which included certain of the observed elements @ ly 
relationships, Such a conception would no longer be ae 
an idealized version of the school to which they individus 
were attached, z ft 

All this, of course, is definitely on the credit side “hich 
time-and-energy Cost sheet. It is the kind of stimulator one 
numerous teachers in our larger towns and cities trave mmer 
miles to get, And even in the most cosmopolitan type of om to 
Session, or in short visits to distant schools, the acne 
look critically at one’s Own system is seldom so AE oneal 
provided. The township teachers hada good in-service la w that 
at their own doorsteps, and their own statements sho 


e ide 
they placed this high among the opportunities provid 
the three-year study. 


he 
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visiting program is broadened in its emphasis, the period of 
csi returns might be considerably lengthened. The ob- 
ation of classroom teaching or of the management of 
school-contained affairs would not be worth indefinite exten- 
sion. No doubt some such recognition lay back of the proposal 
se have visiting contingents at each other's faculty meetings. 
a e other ways, too, in which exchanges of experience 
“eae se worth a longer period of trial and appraisal. Seeing 
er teachers associate with youth or with adults for 
wate betterment offers an example. Studying these pos- 
PULES at firsthand and providing creatively for their realiza- 
tion in the home system might prolong this reason for coopera- 
tion for an indefinite period. 

Taking up the problem-solving incentive, it must be noted 
that not all problems warrant attacks by working groups of 
Such efforts seem to succeed best when 
situation which includes the larger 
ystem is a part. This is due to the 
hich the related systems need 
h cooperation is to 


Intersystem composition. 
they are focused upon some 
Community of which each s 
fact that it is these problems on w 
to help each other. The function whic 
Perform becomes cloudy in proportion as a given problem 
Seems to lie within the easy reach of each individual school 
faculty or school community. This consideration tends to elimi- 
nate for intersystem emphasis problems of teaching practice— 
the school-contained variety. The economy of conducting a 
Pilot study in child development, for example, may be seriously 
Questioned, It has been demonstrated that a working group 
Within a school faculty may succeed quite as well in such an 
effort as one drawn from a much wider area. But the situation 


changes abruptly when the problem relates to local values and 
a committee of intersystem 


Modes of living. In these instances € 
makeup is likely to show more courage and persistence than one 
a single system. To invite 


1 e = 
n which the members come from 


the participation of parents in the attack on petty thievery, 
called for a central com- 


o : $ p 
n the scale attained in New Trier, 
inst misgivings and fore- 


mi Pi x 
mittee which was well fortified agai 
Odings of single-system origin. The work on health problems 
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which owed their incidence to the system of farm tenantry, 
as we shall report in the next chapter, required the same type 
of intersystem strength. In neither instance is it likely that the 
attack would have been carried to a successful conclusion had it 
been confined to a single system. 

The successes and frustrations which attended the work of 
the township committee on public relations are closely related 
to the variables in an intersystem situation. This central group 
Saw its first role as that of a resource agency for groups working 
more intimately with school interpretation in each community: 
In proportion as a central body tries to serve this function 10 
a broad area, such as public relations or general community 
health, it is likely to meet with confusion. Questions of ewe 
job it is to do this or that are bound to arise. As compared t° 
the participants in local groups, the members of the resource 
body are at a disadvantage; they are further removed i 
the source of motivation—the grass roots. In such circumstance 
the work of the central committee begins to slow down. a 
dences of successful stimulation of other groups (if any ee 
do not compensate for the lack of jobs which the group ae 
bers themselves can do. This is just another way of saying te 
advisory activity is not true group work and does not me . 
the emotional satisfaction necessary to hold a group iage le 

With a more Specific purpose, such as the solution of a mt 
problem in public relations, for example, much of this di ‘ ex 
disappears. The central committee can then lead off is was 
ploratory or pilot studies, the kind of activity which com: 
attempted in the first attack upon petty thievery. H sp 
bination of investigation and experimental work upo” roved 
cific health condition, as reported in our next chaptet P oups 
to be an excellent project of the pilot type. As shai ntu 
start follow-up activities on such problems, the pen 
which the central committee has developed will carry 1t > and 
New jobs of a useful character will present themselve*’ they 
questions as to allocation of function can be settled 
arise. ing ° 

The data permit us to go but a little way in discussing 
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appropriate geographical base for cooperation in activities seek- 
ing to promote growth in service. The township committee on 
teacher personality supplies a starting point. It will be remem- 
bered that among other matters this committee studied the 
question of the teacher's social isolation. In this it had two 
advantages: conditions that were much the same from com- 
munity to community, and the strength of joint action to 
which reference has already been made. Neither of these ad- 
vantages has been enjoyed by the organizations which have 
Customarily studied the teacher’s working conditions in the 
Past. Such attempts have been made by single systems, by states 
and state associations, and by the national government and 
national associations. But the problem of the teacher's social 
acceptance is not one which can be profitably studied and 
remedied along either state Or national lines. Conditioning 
influences in such geographical bases are too heterogeneous to 


Permit much precision of attack. Furthermore, when local 
nder scrutiny, the effort of 


Modes of living and behavior are U 
a single administrative unit can be too easily sidetracked. De- 
Spite the specialized nature of the New Trier undertaking, it 
May serve as a basis for generalization. The geographical base 
for cooperation should be large enough, on the one hand, to 
include school districts where the controlling variables are much 
the same; and small enough, on the other, to afford a sense of 


community. 
An ARTICULATION STUDY IN Los ANGELES COUNTY 


This is the story of the way in which the field workers of the 
le to assist the school execu- 


Los Angeles County office were ab les 
tives and representative classroom teachers of four districts 1n 
planning a new type of articulation procedure. The high school 
and the elementary systems which joined forces 1n this effort 
had existed side by side since the organization of the union high 

the person of a 


School district. Each had its own executive in 


Perintendent i d its own instr uctional staff. De- 
or pr incipal an 
success of the elementary 


Spite their common interest in the Ta 
Pupils who went on to high school, the teachers of the four 
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units were not well acquainted personally nor did they know 
much about each other's educational offerings and practices. 
Some misunderstandings had arisen from fragmentary and ill 
founded impressions. These had come to the attention of the 
school executives and had contributed to the isolation of each 
faculty. So before the classroom teachers could meet as equals 
to work on problems of articulation, it was necessary for the 
system heads to find for themselves a similar working basis. . 

The process of Starting under the good offices of the adminis- 
trators, and then changing to teacher leadership with the attend: 
ant orientation of new persons, consumed a good deal of time. 
It took up a large portion of one year of the cooperative study 
—the final one of the three for which developments were ci 
ported. In this period only the basis of operation for a longe! 
and more comprehensive effort could be laid down. But oUt 
account will contribute more than the mere description of @ 
sequence of events. We propose to show how the county ve 
ultimately succeeded in enlarging the frame of reference 2 
the projected study of articulation. And we shall describe 0” 
of the few situations in the cooperative study in which secondary 
and elementary teachers came jointly to use concepts of a 
development in the Solution of school problems. In ate 
our narrative is about two groups, each of them compos its 
who found it possible to work together. The four schoo shes 
made up one of these groups while the other consiste 
Tepresentatives of different divisions of the county ofice 
brief word in the way of background will serve to make 
situation clear. 


this 


The general Setting 


pe 
Los Angeles County covers a large and populous are? i 
school districts which depend upon the county superintel A 
and his staff for leadership are related to the county bO”” 1 
education in various ways. We shall here be eet the 
with those aspects of this relationship which pertam poard 
curriculum and the improvement of instruction. dy £” 
f study 


has the legal responsibility of prescribing courses © 
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oo a of about 100 attendance districts. This 

se upon the board's executive officer, the 
county superintendent, and his staff. It has been closely asso- 
ciated with the supervisory responsibilities of the staff as we 
shall attempt to describe. 

School districts with fewer than 300 children in attendance 
are classified as rural schools and served by supervisors and 
visiting teachers who are full-time members of the county staff. 
About half of the districts here under discussion are of this 
kind. The remainder, with larger enrollments, are also eligible 
for Supervisory service from the county office on a contractual 
basis. The officers who first worked with schools of this latter 
Stoup were known as contract supervisors. With the coming 
of better economic conditions in the late nineteen-thirties, 
So-called curriculum coordinators were added to the county 
staff. The coordinators served particular systems rather than all 
in a geographical section, and sometimes they took over the 


Supervision of certain districts which had been served by the 


Contract supervisors. In due time, much of the earlier type of 
Supervision, consisting of help to individual persons, became 


in the main the kind of activity represented by curriculum 
f officers, together with 


c e ae 
Cordination. And the two groups ° T W 
for the smaller districts, 


t -4 er 

ue supervisors and visiting teachers aa 

ae attached to a single division of the county staff under the 
irector of elementary education. These distinctions explain 


Participation in the following narrative of four field workers 
Tom the elementary division of the county staff. One served 
as curriculum coordinator and the others were attached to the 
elementary districts as supervisors. Each, of course, also worked 
MN systems not represented in this sketch. 
_ Union high school districts in Los Angeles County were pt 
included in the provisions for assistance which have been de- 
Scribed, They were not obliged to follow a prescribed course of 
Study. The secondary division of the county staff, consisting at 
tst only of the director and an assistant ‘but later increased 
Y the employment of a curriculum coordinator, served these 
Schools in a purely advisory capacity- No countywide efforts to 
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It was agreed that since the two contract supervisors were paid by 
the districts, they could represent the districts as well as the office, 


and that the elementary coordinator and the director of secondary 
education would officially represent the office.2° 


The first meeting was attended by the system heads, two 
contract supervisors, the direct 


acted as chairman, and the 
k 


i 


ings. Many of the most significant sta 


* Final report from t 
Teacher Educatio; 


* Ibid., p. 170, 


hi adom ai 
n, pp. es 4, Angeles County Schools to the Commission 
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were offered seemed to catch general interest. The cooperative 
Use. of cumulative records was considered, as were needed adap- 
tations of subject matter and method for Mexican children. But 
neither project struck fire. One of the field assistants proposed 
that all parties get together to study children and their various 
Stages of development. This was rejected on the ground that 
it could at best be a long-time approach and that the resources 
for direct study would be inadequate. Finally, the group decided 
to meet again to seek a common problem with the help of 
selected classroom teachers, “keeping the field of discussion 
Narrow enough to accomplish something.” A suggestion that 
the new participants be drawn from the eighth-grade teachers 
and the high school teachers working with beginning freshmen 
™ counseling and English, was accepted. 


F 5 
urther exploration under teacher leadership 


b The successive meetings which followed the first conference 
egan gradually to give more important roles to the teacher 
Participants. At the conclusion of the second meeting one of 
me classroom teachers was made permanent chairman. A plan- 
ning committee composed of teachers from each system, the 
chairman, and the curriculum coordinator was also agreed 
gron, In the deliberations of the whole group, as judged by the 
Vidence on record, teacher members came increasingly to carry 
es Weight of the discussion. We shall attempt a rapid review 
of developments in the second, third, and fourth sessions. But 
first a word about the makeup of the discussion group atin 
“age. The high school nucleus was composed of the principas, 
the head of the English department who became the oi 
Chairman of the group, three teachers of cat in the areas 
K English and the social studies, and the ipana a 

ves of the elementary schools included, 10 each case, 
and from two to four teachers of grades seven and eight. The 
County forces were augmented by the curriculum assistant from 
the secondary division and by the rural supervisor who had 
Worked in the smallest system. Of the twenty-two persons who 
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T 
attended these sessions, twelve were classroom RA fou 
were school executives, and six came from the EP Arean jie 

The meetings were characterized by reports r - oat ike 
cedures by the high school staff, on the one E partici- 
elementary teachers on the other. At the onise, SO: io 
pants seemed to be saying “our program is set, oe ied: 
an excellent program; do you know about it? But t pà wine 
encies were soon buried in a wave of general interest Bee 
ere doing. The momentum ame m 
tely upset the agenda for the third 
oped by the planning committee. do 
d at the opening of the second mee 


ns of opening the way to mutual eat 
isclose any immediate leads for aoe ili 
by terms and conceptions w ai 
were highly personalized in applica 


n” efine 
ng these were “formal grammar, 
“parts of s 


ung,” and the lik 
subscribed whole 


. c se 
To a certain extent, too, the administrators were pron 
throw out challenges which pres 


eral 
Upposed some form of ps 
agreement. The following illustrations have been taken 
the official minutes: 


; : tit to become more practical. pildren 
© aren't agreeing at all Some of us feel quite a few c 
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sh 
ae seven — much formal grammar and quite a few others 
dn oF it d teach formal grammar to all—if they get something 
Shanta « right; if not, no harm done! 
pee = teach parts of speech as such? Right or wrong? 
silica) A AD bothers us. From the standpoint of the high 
they ca uld you rather have the elementary schools do the best 
n to teach formal grammar to all who can profit from it, or 


fopa i 
oe best with the functional approach? 
yet do we have a sense of unity. We will have to carry on 


unti 
l we have a common background. 


uae the discussions, various members of the county 
ihe oan increasingly, though without much success, to turn 
metita] oni of the group toward a thorough study of the develop- 
be dupli eeds of children. Expressions like the following could 
cated from the minutes of each of the three meetings. 

eo suggestions to the chairman of the planning 
lan guage oh we are going to concentrate upon = Re such as the 
undernrnd we will do a better job if we first evelor a como 
thing to ns of the characteristics of children. We nee ran 
me es evaluate against—a common background and terms that 
of Pr: nea accepted. Let's examine the growth characteristics 
n at various ages before we think in subject terms. 

greements could not be set 
hope of such a solution had 
e planning committee, 


wom the drive to reach a 
a a = to run its course. The 
but ap in the first meeting of th f 
not emerged as the group's recommendation. Instead, a 


foes proposal for studying the problems and develop- 
fea needs of adolescents had finally received ee planning: 
Ps s indorsement. But as previously noted, the eee 
track a prepared for moving in this direction had been side- 
ana ed by the desire to learn more of each other's methods 
space an In fact, it was late in the time allotted for the 
fie ba meeting before a representative of the planning commit- 

s recognized by the chairman and requested to present 


th 
ae agreed upon by this body- a 
e must take note of two gradual changes at this point. As 
seemed to become in- 


the 
cre Prospect for immediate agreement seeme 
‘asingly remote, and as the active participation of the teacher 
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into the 
representatives increased, the school heads drew more See 
background. Their suggestions looking toward finding a 


in much 
ground became less frequent, and they came to talk in 
the same way as the other members. Gradu 


: d- 
§ committee had laid the groun 
nted to a receptive audience. 

The plan of intervisitation 


c ‘ ree : in the 
The possibility of interschool visiting had been raised ir 
earliest meeting of the 


` ; in in the 
articulation group, and again i 
second meeting with varied reacti 


ogram was carefully worked out by the 


È items oT 
and consisted of three correlated item 
Parts. All visiting was to be confi 


of the scheduled 
bership of the stu 
teachers and adm 

The preparato 


Occasions, 
dy group 
inistrators 


ž it 
ry meeting was addressed by the psycholog!s 
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from th 
wih th a had helped the elementary schools 
presentation included a ase ne P hou ie 
e e p~ the adolescent s task of adjustment to 
Stona] menet y, the implications of these needs for the edu- 
ie et mt oo adolescent’s need to establish independ- 
Seemne ` a tendency of adults to project theii own 
Ae ae A asks upon adolescents—to prescribe, and the 
aie Reaper a something about vocations. After a spirited 
mbuta and -i emphases, the observation blanks were dis- 
Hoved: "Ti ne detailed visiting plan was presented and ap- 
he character of the instrument to be used was such 


as to y š 
warrant its reproduction in full. 


Classroom Observation 
Intervisitati 
ervisitation of Elementary and High School Teachers 


In i 
struction to Observers 


This vies: 
of ioe for teachers is planned primarily 
Ment, as er and development of children, ina 
The foll 4 enced by their behavior. 
tion, P] owing items are suggested for € 
ease take notes so that we may shar 
1 needs of children 
in growth 
lly mature chil 


for the observation 
n arranged environ- 


mphasis in your observa- 


e our experiences. 


l. Evidences of physica 
b. = individual variations 
a be are the most physica 
LN hich are least physically mature? 
3 ote variations in rate of fatigue and energy, output. 
; . Are there provisions made for special physical defe 
. Evidences of social needs of children 
a. Note effects of differences in phys 
b relationships. . 
- Do all children appear to be experiencing some feeling of 
personal worth and some feeling of belonging in the group? 
c. Are the groupings or working conditions conducive to the 
a development of normal boy and girl relationships? i 
. Are the children doing their own planning and making 
choices? 


3. ae : 
Provisions for intellectual needs of children 
individual di 


a. Fi 
Note provisions made for the 1 


and development. 
dren? 


cts? 


ical maturity on social 


fferences of the 
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children, differentiation of assignments, groupings, indi- 


vidual contributions, development of special abilities and 
interests, etc. 


b. Note any leaders emerging from the group. What is the 
basis of their leadership? 


c. What evidences are there that the children are develop- 


ing a code of ethics from which to make future conduct 
choices? 


er the chairman- 
d assistants, The psychologist who was 
in charge of the orientation phase took over this reponsibility 


the sixth and final one of the series, 
ad been completed. Attendance was 
ns who had participated in the first 
to the responsibility felt by the 
aising progress. Since classroom 
cir judgments must be inferred 


original Participants for appr 
teachers were not present, th 


e 
à +++. Those who articipated hav 
d for longer periods for directed visitation. . pi The chairman 


ie y Meetings has 
of anticipation, , 


z= The igh school librarian orts an increase 

tiene ulation of Professional] books, and PEA for books 0” 
evelopment which the library does not possess. ae 

she Psychologist speak to all the teachers—817" 
Save to us~it would benefit everyone. We cou 
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cultural a r 
i ti aspects, rather than the frozen aspects, of our curriculum 
nave covered the social studies and language pretty well. 


TI i 
he following comments were made by elementary principals: 


M that the high school teachers showed a very fine, friendly 
appren on one of condescension. Before the series ended it was 
talher the Ja maie differences of children were the major factors, 
trone pio differences of method and subject matter. There was a 
ie rent of thinking along this line in the remarks made by 
secondary teachers. 
Perhaps the most outstanding part 
a =l be 3 fet that we have gotten together on common problems. 
od “i iers have a much more kindly feeling toward the high 
list 1an they have ever had before. The grammar school teachers 
tened to the high school teachers with a great deal of respect. 

To have the high school teachers and the elementary teachers 
ee each other with so much consideration and respect has 
iee stimulating. . . - When we first started ash ponor T 
Thee ed in the questions that pertained to his particular jeld: 
= general attitude was, “Here comes an elementary question, | OF 

Here comes a secondary question.” Now it is different. The feeling 


is “ i f AGS. a: 
Here comes a question; 1t 1$ for all of us. 
a need for including 


of what we have done this 


ie elementary superintendents saw 
Ore classroom teachers: 

n to meet our needs. I am 
hers have a better psycho- 
gh school teachers have. 
hers of the area 


7 
e oe have an institute sessio 
logical b to feel that the elementary teachel 
It wora ha on which to operate than the ish ‘ 
come be very valuable, therefore, to have al ape es one 
together in the fall in a series of meetings which would be 


DOI se 

i ne toward the carrying forward of this effort. Cross-sectioning 
sarki 12 

€ group might prove to be a profitable way of working. 


42-43 indic 
ogram of t 
Recommenda 
the Bonita group resulted 


ates that the series of 
he previous year 
tions to the 


Diea 
K, nformation for the year 19 
meetings and the intervisiting P” 

e influential in several ways- 


Cou ET : ; 
Countywide institute committee from 


i . pe ; 
n Opportunities for all teachers of the area to participate 1n 
‘ough the fall meetings. 


two dj " : 
l discussion projects running thr € 
hese were focused upon the following topics: the facts of 


43 I * 
bid., pp. 195-204. 
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physical and social growth of which teachers and parents mg 
be aware, and developing individual language competence fo: 
participation in a democratic society. : 

Permanent record cards were prepared cooperatively by rep- 
resentatives of the three elementary schools and were installed 
in each system. A common transfer card for these records was 
developed for students leaving these schools to enter the high 


school. Teachers not included in the articulation series of 
1941-42 asked for the 


and the request was 


county office. 


Summary and appraisal 


allegiance to a set patte 


me 
rn of learni ks. But though 5° 
of them had followed t PAG TAKS 


Aie usê 
he so-called newer practices in the 
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of curricular materials, they had done so without much thought 
for the physical and social needs of adolescents. Furthermore, 
grade school organization in itself is not well adapted to meet- 
g the social needs of the maturing youngster. Teachers recog- 
nized this fact in their comments during the general meetings 
at the close of the visiting days. “We can solve the problems of 
the boys, but not those of mature girls.” While the elementary 
situation may not have been as bad as this generalization im- 
plies, it must be noted that the small classes—made up of pupils 
of like age but of great range in physical maturity—were en- 
tirely too rigid in organization to meet social needs. This cir- 
cumstance tended to offset some of the advantages possessed 
by the elementary representatives of the working group. 

The secondary teachers, on the other hand, had gone through 
certain experiences in ability grouping which increased their 
readiness for a new approach to the problem of pupil needs. 
They knew some of the characteristics of slow learners and 
had come to realize the importance of success experiences in 


reading and in the skills of communication. They had become 
ades on students and their 


uncomfortable about the effects of gra : € 
work, and had experimented with ways to alleviate these in- 


fluences. Though they did not see the school as the primary 
ds of pupils, their experiences 


nce of this point of view. 
: d potential, placed them 
in the comparative advantage e been theirs in 
an out-and-out attack upon subject- tion—the divi- 
sion of units in the social studies; 
offerings for the various age groups. So the two levels came 


to the major focus of the articulation project on a relatively 
ke the effort seem 1m- 


€ven footing. And this did much to ma 
portant and to make its continuance probable. 

The collective wisdom of the administrators should not 
escape comment. Democratic action in a cluster of school sys- 
tems requires certain assurances of support from the school 
executives, These assurances We ) d in this situation by 
their active participation. They i ed the load of carry- 
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ing the negotiations when it was clear that the BM 
teachers were developing their own initiative, and when : 
hazard of old misunderstandings seemed no longer to omat 
One may easily resolve the apparent difference between > 
in this situation and its less o 


ways by which 
rOgT: of 
Pport can be conveyed. In the programs 
anning committees on 
i ts 
d large representation, together with attemp 


= È as 
expressed concerns of the teaching staff, wa 
fully effective, In th 


tive support had to be fo 
of mouth alone. 


: ied 
Was available, and who supplie 
cemed to be needed. This was to 


med to collaboration 
8y which they proposed was 
ust be admitted that mas | 
c e § with the group. To have rallie 
their energies in these circumstances spoke eloquently of then 
make a go of this effort in field collaboration. 
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of a job that needs to be done. There are two interdependent 
parts to such recognition. Participants need to feel that the 
undertaking is their own, and they must be able to find active 
roles that are important in its accomplishment. This was well 
illustrated in the experiences of the township group on public 
relations. To be merely the instigators of publicity efforts which 
were to be carried on by the constituted publicity agencies of 
the different systems did not suffice. It did not give the members 
of the township group enough to do. Of all the requisites to 
Successful group work, the most basic is the finding of significant 
roles in tasks which seem to the participants to be theirs. 

In the Bonita narrative, it was clear that coming together on 
a relatively equal footing went far to insure the satisfaction of 
the participants. It also increased the expectation of arriving 
at valuable outcomes. This leveling process, if such it may be 


called, is a requisite for successful group work anywhere. The 
and believe in each 


Participants must sense a common status 
Other's ability to contribute to the unfolding of the project. 
When the members come together without knowing much of 
fa ch other’s work or individual characteristics, this process takes 
time. It may even require abandoning a focal center of interest 
On which part of the group could never match the contributions 
of a more favored section of the membership. One might 
hastily conclude that this requisite for successful group activity 


ppi i inter: cter. This is 
applies mainly to efforts of an intersystem chara ; 
nization 1n single systems are 


because the methods of group orga! 
less likely to bring together persons who do not already feel 4 
common status, But that condition does not always obtain, A 
the need for meeting on an equal footing applies to gtoUP wor 
of every type. ği OT 
A third element of great importance in all group pna | is 
the connection Rra the study and the action phases. Chis 
clement may be expressed as ease of conversion ante action, 
With due recognition of the fact that the possibilities are not 
the same from roject to project. Sometimes the participants 
Can themselves ae suitable outlets in their own daily work. 
n accounting for the satisfaction accruing from the final series 
Of articulation meetings in New Trier Township, this explana- 
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tion was suggested. Something of the sort has ain a 
explicit mention in other sections of this volume. rd m 
the type of action which seems to be demanded T o eai 
which requires the carrying of public opinion (pro ess “oi 
community) nearer to the point of agreement which has ia 
reached by the working group. The New Trier committee ve 
public relations sought for some time the right technique a 
accomplishing this goal, and finally succeeded with the ou 
meeting of parents and other Practice activities in connec i 
with the thievery problem. The finding of appropriate je 
of making positive use of group deliberation is often the per 
of cooperative activity. It is an uncomfortable stage as ae 
with the relatively easy phase devoted to study and investigatio : 
On the other hand, unless some outlet is found the projec 


aaa: : A i ion 
inevitably peters out. Indefinite prolongation of the discuss 


usually dulls interest beyond hope of restoration. 
The experiences of 


toe . re- 
writing of single-system efforts. Rep 
sentatives of different s 


need or a common stat 


so-called problems of 
questioned. 
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cama this respect. But there are problems on which 
ge z Associated systems may be pooled with resulting 
e Tarots orts seem to succeed best when focused upon 
a ë i community of which each system is a part. We refer 
=: Ka ee = yont of family living, of teacher growth 
cena eet - hich are conditioned by some aspect of the larger 
ia ri be nich needs changing. Such situations lie partly 
a = the school forces and partly within other 
2 where ‘collaboration here has certain advantages: dis- 
A E ar : P er other, an effort in combination is less vul- 
wh patio ocal c anng and the representatives of the associ- 
ri ne = do not have any particular ways of 
Te 2 the problem in question. It is not difficult, there- 
S a serie status. Taken as a whole the experiences 
me ol c isters indicate that these situations furnish the 
potin eth grounds. Little seems to have been gained from 
rea rae a school problem when human and material 

xin individual school communities were adequate 


to solve that problem. 
Representatives of relat 

a : à 

gether need continued assurance O 


maiala technique of conveying this r e 
= ee: for it, is the point of difficulty applying particularly 
ntersystem efforts. As we have already indicated, active 
age by the school executives seemed to work well in 

onita situation. But recourse to such means could not be 
expected in instances where the activities were more numerous 
and varied. This leads naturally to an element of success 
applying rather specifically to cooperative efforts among related 
systems. It is the need for persons who can give time to major 
Strategy. One is tempted to add that such services may be most 
readily performed by individuals without emotional ties to 
Specific systems. Yet t 


he local coordinator of the New Trier 
Studies proved to be a very US 


eful person, despite his member- 
ship on the staff of one of the 


participating systems. 
There are technical demands upon outside consultants in 
t : : 
hese situations which may need a 


final word. Deciding how 
to balance participation between the 


ed systems who attempt to work to- 


f support from school execu- 
assurance, rather than 


school executives and 
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the classroom teachers is relatively difficult. Success may depend 
wholly on a program of activities which cannot be handled by 
school heads in the way that negotiations are so frequently 
conducted. On the, other hand, while some of the study and 
action groups can become self-directing, they are often very 
much in need of technical or experienced direction in the 
This is Particularly true when their 
efforts are to be focused upon the larger community—when 
they require the Participation of lay citizens, civic and govern- 
mental agencies, and the like. 


The ideas that led to the selection of related Systems as par- 
ticipants in the coo 


perative study were set forth at the opening 
of this chapter. T. 


ighboring Systems were seen as possible ob- 
felt that the common interests were sufficiently 
portant to provide for continued cooperation 
could once experience 
y satisfying relationship. These beliefs and 
expectations ha by the experiences of 
the cluster centers, 


to use such methods of working beyond the boundaries of 
single districts. 


IX 


A Countywide Study of 
Community Problems 


f Tuis NARRATIVE will deal with the efforts of two neigh- 
boring systems to work cooperatively toward the solution of 
common problems. The school systems were those of Colquitt 
County, Georgia and Moultrie, the principal trading center of 
area. The incentives to coopera- 


tł ` 
Ae county and surrounding 
Imost wholly in the 


imin In this two-system cluster resided a at 
ef that a combined attack upon certain problems of living 
Would not only bring about improvement but would show 
teachers many ways in which they could meet pupil needs 
More effectively. Desires to learn from each other were wholly 
Secondary to this dual purpose. In this particular, at least, 
the sketch departs considerably from those described in the 


Preceding chapter. 
lements in the unfolding of 


There were certain distinctive € c 
ister which tend to bring out 


th e ¥ . . 
€ three-year program in this clu t 
ned in the foregoing chapters. 


<mphases not prominently mentio re} apte 

he first was a novel series of beginning activities. The initial 
Cnterprises had social significance: they were: considered im- 
Portant because they fitted into current thinking about social 
‘mMprovement. They permitted early action. The outcomes of 


k . . a. 
oe enterprises filled certain emotional needs of the partici 
ing a feeling of definite accom- 


Pating teachers through supplyi 
Plishment. Ə 

The second stage of activity in this center was marked by 
à drive to make each school or semiautonomous division live 
LP to its full possibilities. Teachers and principals were stimu- 
ated to improve their own schools through the types of co- 
°Perative endeavor which they had experienced in summer 


387 
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positi 


in common with Chapter VI on the development of individual 


ooperative study, the two 
tem and the schools of the 


pa fon twenty years, 


or sharecr ; 
and eed ea Farm tenantry with its shifting populatio? 
Problems has not spared the more fertile sections 


of the count z 3 
Y» as indeed it has not relinquished its grip on 


ions throughou .— the 
i t ltrie 
» IS a town of S the South. Mou pe 
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peanut-processing plant, and mattress and furniture factory. 
For the most part its householders are people who have moved 
to Moultrie from various sections of the surrounding area. In 
many respects, therefore, they are representative of the rural 
population, though the nucleus of cultured, middle-class fami- 
lies is larger than often obtains in southern towns of com- 
parable size. 


Affiliation with the program of the Commission on Teacher 


Education came toward the end of a period of inquiry into 


social and economic conditions in Georgia. This citizen’s fact- 


finding committee, as it was called, had owed its impetus to the 


Cooperative efforts of a number of statewide organizations. 
Working largely through representative committees, the first 
year of effort had produced a series of factual studies known 
as The Inventory. In the second year, 1938-39, a more general 
report on economic conditions in the South’ had been used as 
the basis for a series of annotations on conditions in Georgia. 
And in the third year, 1939-40, the committees were concluding 
their efforts with a series of pamphlets presenting analyses and 
Solutions of the state’s problems, under such headings as natural 
resources, agriculture, industry and commerce, health, educa- 
tion, public welfare, and the basic taxing system. Thus the 
Cooperative study in Moultrie and Colquitt County was 
launched at a time when socio-economic conditions were mm 


the spotlight. 
Still ee efforts to cope with social problems had ae 
e employment of a county healt 
Staff, and 52 of the state’s 159 counties had a pase i 
of this opportunity. The services of full-time na y - ek 
these counties were supplemented bye ol “en 3 thirt : 
laboratory assistants, and county health engineers. eit in y 
three other counties employed a fulltime ee an s -= 
Which were not directly served by 4 county ae sap r = 
from time to time bya regional organization which was closely 


tn Rebort on Economic Conditions of the South 
e ona! Emergency Council (Washington: Us 


n legislation permitting th 


Prepared for the President by 
s. Government Printing Office, 
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tied in with the efforts of the state board of health. This A 
board had a relatively large personnel which included cr 
workers in health and dental education along with specia a 
in the various fields of medical practice. These persons = 
available for direct consultation with civic groups, county hea 
departments, and the state’s educational forces. mi 

Colquitt County had the good fortune to have the full cou 7 
staff permitted under the enabling act. Without the SET A 
these persons, and without the helpful participation of fiel 
workers from the state board of health, the enterprises of or 
narrative would hardly have reached the stage which warrant 
their presentation in this volume. 


The schools making up the center presented a wide range 
in maturity of develo 
were no free schools 
prises of the “subscri 


were in existence, I 


in modern Structures, where a full-time 
staf of from six to fifteen persons took care of the elementary 
years. Each of the eighteen Consolidated districts had its own 
teacher-principal and an independent board of trustees with 
defined Tesponsibilities for local problems of management. me 
various units and boards were loosely held together through 4 


r general administration, supervision, 
s of a cooperative character. 

id progress in consolidation, the a 
Most part but larger configurations i 
al schools, Teachers’ salaries were low, the annua 


P jals 
turnover was high, supplementary books and teaching material 
were scarce, classroom sch 


: as 

edules were inflexible, much time ia 
: ; ; $ s 
given to book learning, and preparation for high school wa 


least the Upper grades of the syste™- 
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Rhee: were beginnings with parent groups which seemed to be 
pointed toward finding the peculiar functions of these schools 
in their rural settings, but these were still centered upon physi- 
cal facilities. They had not yet come to modify instruction or 
to change materially the prevailing home-school relationships. 

The Moultrie system was administratively independent of its 
rural neighbors in most respects, though the town and county 
boards had merged their financial resources in the support of 
the town high school. Before 1925, when a county levy for the 
Maintenance of the high school was authorized, the children 
from the rural schools had no rights to high school admission 
and few could meet the expenditures required under a tuition 
system. But with the waiving of tuition, the provision of trans- 
Portation, and the attendant faculty interest in a broader clien- 
tele, the high school became more truly an all-county enterprise. 

At the opening of the Commission’s study in the fall of 1939, 
the rolls included 825 students, of which number more than 
half came from outside the Moultrie district proper- 

: One must resist the temptation to connect the fiscal founda- 
tion of the high school with the high quality of its faculty. The 
School was, in fact, poorly financed and supported to do all of 
the things envisioned by an energetic staff. Its pioneering efforts 
to meet the needs of individual students had been recognized 
by the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
It had been included as one of thirty-three participants through- 
Out the South in an extensive study of school-college relation- 
Ships. At the time the cooperative study of teacher education 
came upon the scene, the high school staff had the advantage 
Of two years of experience in a new attack upon curricular 
Problems. Th i = i- in curriculum making had shifted 
TO E sa d with subject matter to 

m methods and materials connecte with 
the Social needs of the community and to the interests, purposes, 
and what were called “reasoned needs” of the pupils. Nearly 
half of the thirty high school instructors had attended one of 
the workshops held in connection with the southern study. 

hough it would be incorrect to give affiliation with that study 
ful] credit for the presence of an unusual proportion of re- 
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r : ž inging out 
sourceful individuals, it certainly played a part in bringing 


i i i ‘amination of 
latent abilities and stimulating the continuous examina 
goals and procedures, 


ndary 
body such as was the seco 


> 3 been 
© curricular front on which all had 
able to come together. Enter 


mitigated by employment policies 
and married women equal 
applicant. Previous experie 
ment to employment, and t 
It secured the services of y 
purpose at a time whe 


anes 
nce was not an invariable cae ; 
his also helped rather than hiin socia 
oung college graduates of haa ii 
n their loyalties were still in the m 
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productive than had been anticipated. Teachers had become 
sensitive to three broad areas of need which seemed to be 
useful in counseling pupils, though their implications for cur- 
riculum revision and teaching were still cloudy. These included 
Personal health and background conditions of the home, the 
need to earn a living, and the personal development of the 
individual. It was felt by some that each of these basic require- 
ments for living had its roots in the community and in the 
region. It was likewise believed that a study of the social prob- 
lems of the area might help to tie down some of the curricular 
Implications on which no agreement had yet developed. i 

_ The Commission's field coordinators in their first visit were 
immediately attracted to the possibilities of a study of com- 
Munity problems. In response to an invitation from the county 
Superintendent they discussed certain unfinished tasks in the 
Promotion of health and recreation before a large gathering of 
County teachers and parents. The response seemed to be both 
Senuine and clear, though no opportunity for general discus- 
sion could then be scheduled. At a meeting of the planning 
Committee for the cooperative study on the following day, it 
appeared that strong interest in a series of community surveys 
along lines of health and recreation had been created. It was 
decided that projects of this character would be initiated in the 
early future; that they would be focused upon. the larger com- 
munity of which each system was 4 part; that teachers of all 
three divisions of the county would be invited to porian 
Without considering their specializations or grade sibel 
that help in the fort of a part-time consultant wou e 


Some nta 
i i representa- 
4 Some two months later the planning aom a S S 
i classroom teachers and principals, the oe y ae hes 
es i epresentatives © ne 

unty health engineer, TP ile eS 


of education, one or two ministers, 4 few Vrs a 
sultant, and the field coordinator—totaling ADON Y P 


~Met to decide upon the working plan- piscuetion tarned ie 
Upon various aspects of the local situation in sae ol 

and recreation. It was apparent that each mem es fit group 
Was in favor of a cooperative effort to 1mpro : 
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though many had misgivings about the ech gn 
munity surveys. It also appeared that certain dar Eien 
culture would harass the workers on one or the other o ee 
fronts, but that those citizens who might look askance a iké 
recreation focus would not necessarily be against action r ri 
health front, and vice versa. So the two efforts were — bd 
tactical reasons, though it Jater developed that they hac 
portant and natural interrelations, ee 
At the moment there was little concern with malaria, typ 3 = 
and tuberculosis. These threats to health which Sige ance’ 
many regions of the South and Southwest had sci pee 
abated in the county and surrounding areas. The number # % 
health problem was hookworm, a disease which produces E 
like malnutrition but which actually develops from poor san 
tation. The lack of sanitary facilities in the farming marin 
springs from certain intolerances on both sides of the landlor s 
tenant situation. The former maintain that the tenants eae 
ciate little that is provided for them, being accustomed to mo i 
with annual regularity; while tenants suspect that any increas 


Paa it was 
handlers and similar workers, it 


long run. In = 
S, it was recognized that dental ae 
ns outnumbered all others by a ie 
Was decided to have three general studies of t E 
y on hookworm and sanitation, er 
venereal disease, and the treatment 
> One should add that nobody in = 
© believe that these tasks and associate 


margin. So it 
health situatio 
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understandings were the exclusive prerogative of specialized 
members of the educational personnel. It was thought, rather, 
that every teacher needed complete understanding of each of 
these social problems. This conception persisted throughout 
the three-year study and colored all resulting activities. 

The immediate result of the general planning meeting was 
the organization of eight working groups—three in health, three 
in recreation, and two in home study. Those dealing with hook- 
worm, the control of typhus fever and venereal disease, and 
dental decay were instituted in response to the general direc- 
tives which had been developed at the planning conference. 
A little more work was necessary before the recreation studies 
could be presented in specific form. In due time these were 
developed to deal respectively with recreational needs and inter- 
€sts of the high school pupils, recreational needs and interests 
of the older pupils in the elementary schools, and recreational 
leadership in the villages and rural sections. Membership in 
each study group was voluntary, though efforts were made to 


see that one or more representatives of each consolidated school 
as recruited for the hook- 


and each division of the town system Wi 
Worm and dental committees. 

Tn connection with the health ang 
ae possibilities for firsthand parti 

ng committe he cooperative 2 
prdinator felt te cn for P ditional working groups. They 

€lieved that the social understanding whic! 
the health and recreation efforts would be TER iy dari 
studies of home conditions and family living. t ino ae 
reason that the supplementary groups 0” jee fhe first 
Organized. Plans were drawn for two such ee ee 
to consist of representatives of the county schools Akaa 
“chool and the second, of teachers from Moultrie s € 


J§nior high school. 


d recreation activities and 
on, the local plan- 


Tike studies of rural and town homes , 
and eight representatives of the 


Two high school teachers r er atad Aap ah 
ee ee DF ee gen ural situation. The 
ome visiting. Their province was the T 
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members decided against using a list of specific ong Tae 
which to base their observations, choosing oe a 
certain general questions in mind with the hope = ; : ete 
more complete outline at a later date. They oe i 
weekends and at other free times, using various M site 
consecutive or intermittent visits to the same house. a its 
a pupil or helping with a garden or home project ae pes 
devices most frequently employed. Homes of differe kage 
nomic levels from the poorest or “squatter” type to par be 
well-to-do landowners were included in the sampling se “a 
by each group member. In between visiting sessions, ae 
pants met to discuss their experiences and to talk things ed 
with the consultant. Here the descriptions generally a 
into such queries as: to what extent is the school meeting the 
pupil's need? or, what materials not now included in 


j š i these 
curriculum should be included in order better to meet 
needs? 


The minutes of eac 
the final written rep 
Tapport and strong fe 


tary comments abo 
child, howev 


as 
h meeting of the study group, as en 
ort of each member, reflect both groug 


n lun- 
elings of personal growth. From the vo 
ut these experi 


: ; ote 
convey in abstractions. We qu 
€ study group’s final report: 
as a committee, are Not so o 
have the solutio to these problems, 
that other teach 


i we 
ptimistic as to believe that 


s 
Appi Pt to organize her work around the Pur 
individual Problem, 


. b- 
5 in the light of the more prevalent pro 
lems of living. 
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8. The cri i r e actua rovements 1n 
. criteria fo pupil grow P 
sth be t i 
: p } be th tual im i 
personal and family life in this area. 


: The teachers making up the second visiting grou 
own homes, were closely associated in their che Po re! 
pedera amai à n their school work; their 
a a a continuum, and the problem of making 
apie sai and understandings of value to others did 
bre aae sa Laka seme met twice a month and carried 
Samea y leavy reading supplement to the visiting activity. 
eeadinn. at dk as made to visit homes which represented a cross 
ei & e one and social strata of Moultrie. As a 
oF the aaa VOWEVET, the teachers ultimately visited most 
Aee enepar by the children under their direction. 
a en m the study they had averaged twenty visits 
ficiently a ate families, and had visited several homes suf- 
reading of D: to justify their drafting of a HEROES The total 
Pra 1e ten participants aggregated nineteen books and 
n magazine articles, of which nearly half were sum- 


mari s . 
rpi in the group meetings. 
A special feature of the wor 


studi eo eek > 
ion a of individual pupils shoy 
s a s 
chool environment. In the discussions of these case reports, 


wzi ee teacher contributed the impressions which she 

which ied from the home visit. It was probably this experience 

oceans in the following year to the formation of two child 

fa vole ups among the teachers of this division. They came 

pete onclusion that they needed m dvanced understand 

of order to get the maximum pro bination 
case histories and home contacts. 


d of preparing case 


k consiste 
tments to 


ving slight maladjus 


ore a 
fit from this com 


A arr! 
ctivities of the health study groups 


h Of all the original eight projects, the thre 
ealth conditions seemed in the long run to 


Stik: delat participation and cooperation. 
me various school divisions—rural, elementary, and secondary— 
poe ultimately to realize that they succeeded best on the 
th alth front when they worked together. This *s not co SP 
3 at any group failed to profit from the associations of the first 
udy year. Rural teachers generally were greatly helped in this 


e which attacked 
profit most from 
The teachers of 
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new way of working by the participation of certain members 
of the secondary staff. The secondary teachers also seemed to 
appreciate the opportunity provided for a closer and more 
informative contact with the problems of county pupils and 
prospective pupils. Although cooperation in the form of work- 
ing groups with all-county membership was discontinued dur- 
ing 1940-41, the second study year, the plan of close affiliation 
for attacking health problems was revived a year later. 

In passing we need to note that many enterprises permit a 
temporary union of town and rural concerns, though not many 
provide a long-time basis for cooperation. Unless the cause to 
be served is one which languishes under separate attacks, the 
impetus to continue joint action is soon removed. This 18 
particularly true when the social distances between town people 
and country people are as Sreat as those which existed between 


established residents of Moultrie and the more shifting rural 
families. 


y the county superintendent and a few key 


Principals of the consolidated schools, Though they had made 
use of radio publicit i 


: 2 ils 
» Moving pictures, free testing of pup! 
suspected of having the infection, and free medical treatment, 
ae ' of pupils and parents had not Te 
ed nor had teachers been actively associated in the medica 
program except in no 


s 
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construc ini 

maa z= a a a test designed to check und 
ie B the incidence of the infection, attendant si oa 

; eS , TS 
ae Pieper possibilities of reinfection, and the like. 
as given first to all teachers i 

S W achers in the co 

eh A unty, then to all 
P grades four and above. They: asked and secured the 


hel t di 
p of the state board’s director of health education for the 


preparati J 
P ion of a teacher’s source unit on hookworm This was 


mimeogr i 
ice and distributed to all teachers in the county, 
They eo aunanc for adaptations to teaching units. 
children of dres E napr a thorough check of all school 
reen ed Py and town pupils examined in the 
detect ha , 1,570 or 47 percent were found to be 
Pai sone ibers of the study group then prepared and 
Popia E en TE factual test to all teachers and to the 
es on he average score for the teaching group on 
be obrinedi rds ta ae of the maximum which could 
the ‘Gen erly Loci had been but 64 percent of 
the second eIn many € assrooms the pupils made scores on 
examination approximating that achieved by the 


teachers. 

ot also took part in 
Puss a members 
the ie ae civic clubs, a 
the a the study, to urge t 
broadcast or sanitation. They spo" 
ceived tr s. Through these activities 

hey hi who would not others 
on sanit perated with the county health © 
Over n ary facilities under construction. The law ; 
tion oa construction only. With inadequate time for inspec- 
and urs, the health department was dependent upon teachers 
eest pis for the information necessary tO make the law 
In hies Finally they planned a recheck for the following fall. 
for ae connection they considered such questions as the need 
teachin. spearheads in the next attack, the sponsoring of new 
which § units versus depending upon the teaching interest 

had been created, and the like. 


a variety of interpretive activities. 
and their associates appeared before 
nd student groups to discuss 
reatment, and to emphasize 
sored a new series of radio 
hundreds of children re- 
vise have been reached. 
ficer to make a check 
gave control 
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The study group working on typhus fever and venereal 
disease attempted to follow the same devices for teacher edu- 
cation which were being used in the hookworm project. But 
the subcommittees working on test preparation were handi- 
capped by a lack of adequate material. N 
the prevalence and effects of typhus fever, syphilis, or gonorrhea 
had been made for the county or the region. Data available in 


the files of the state health board covered only certain sample 
sections of the population and were not 


all local situations, However, the subco 
succeeded in stirring u 


only teachers of biolo 
shown more than casu: 


o extensive studies of 
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mo te sien of an educational program for adults of the county 
and ri investigated. Such a program should include the mothers 
The ers of the students and many others. 
jase study of venereal diseases by pupils can best be made as 
o of sex education and health education. . - - 
wee r work has only begun. It has brought forth no unfavorable 
icism. It is the wish of the committee that this beginning may 


sery ; 
e as a foundation for more thorough study and effort. . . - 


a large committee attacking the dental situation got away 
a slow start. It was baffled by the futile cycle of dental 


ex i i . . . 
i aminations, reports to parents, little or no corrective action, 

n . š s : 
ore dental examinations, and so on again. This sequence the 
In the county schools 


tow i 
X n teachers knew from long experience. 

s i i “a: 

Preliminary questionnaire revealed a piling up of needed 


co i 2 . 
ea which was even more staggering. In a sense, too, 
€ project was less responsive to specifically educational treat- 


ny than the others, in connection with which intensive efforts 
ay small expenditure of money could be relatively effective. 
Ut the study group persisted to the end of the year, laying the 


Stoundwork for a dental health council to be composed of 
the town dental asso- 


Tepr > r m 

a Presentatives of the civic organizations, 

aang the schools, and the county health department. The 

of orts of the dental council will be repor 
this sketch. 


Activiti 
tuities of the recreation study groups 


n The three study groups which were organized vies = 
€creation had a common starting point—the needs of the 


adolescen uth who might be 
t. t-of-school yo mig 
Students and out-o Je were widely distributed 


Considered within the adolescent cy 
throughout the county. Some ne in the high school, others 
Were in the consolidated schools where the first year of high 
School work was still attempted in a few instances, and still 
Others had withdrawn from school and were working 1n the 
rural communities. Though the three study groups met inde- 
Pendently and decided. upon a method of attack, each effort 
Unfolded in about the same Way: There was heavy initial re- 
iance upon fact finding. When this phase had been concluded, 


ted in a later section 
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participants sought immediate ways for improving the om 
The group which focused its attention on the high sc pa 
level was composed of ten secondary teachers representi : 
varied fields of specialization. It divided into three — R 
to work respectively on recreation at home, school ie 
and outlets or interests not served by existing agencies: a 
investigation phase consisted of a brief exploratory eo S 
followed by a longer questionnaire and by interviews with @ 
sampling of the respondents, . home 
The pupils’ responses to the inquiries regarding the 
and the family as agencies for recreation were very E 
There were numerous wishes expressed for musical a et d 
of various types and for current magazines. When T in 
against the facilities provided, it appeared that relatively = 
students could play an organ or piano, though such inspan : 
were available in about 10 percent of the homes. Some seven T 
five students owned banjoes, but there was a dearth of jimas 
stringed and wind instruments which help to make up instr ñ 
mental trios and other musical ensembles such as have ioe 
great sources of satisfaction in many rural areas. — 
interests were expressed in learning hobbies which could n 
carried out at home. As a favored organization for — 
the family did not hold an important position. When ae ér 
suggestions as to the group most enjoyed in “free hours,” oth 
adolescents and older youth 
to be an almost unanimous preference. ? se 
A number of the positive suggestions pointed to a wider us ; 
of opportunities which could be made available in the schoo 
program. These included m ici iy 
and assembly programs, mo 
more frequent class Parties 
dancing opportunities were 
joints” which dotted the roa 
students wanted to learn to 
means most frequently menti 
numbers of the respondents 
as often as once a week. The 


P me 
of the same or opposite sex see 


. an 
aie sear a 
total participation in scouting 
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in campfire work was relatively small. Yet over 260 girls and 
boys expressed an interest in becoming scouts. 

One immediate result of these findings was the opening of 
the school gymnasium on Friday and Saturday evenings for 
what was called “‘corecreation”—a term covering dancing and 
games, but meaning for the most part a place to meet a friend 
or to make new acquaintances through social activities. The 
gymnasium was also cleared on weekdays for the rural pupils 
who wished to dance during part of the lunch hour. 

The pupil of age thirteen or above, who was enrolled in the 
elementary schools of the county or in Moultrie’s elementary- 
junior high division, was the focal objective of the second study 
group on recreation. There were over 400 adolescents and pre- 
adolescents in this category in five of the larger county schools 
and over 100 in the town system. The committee of county and 
town teachers which sought information about this age group 
was certain that the solution of their problem required more 
than a redirection of opportunities within the school day. In 
other words, they believed that the problem was conditioned by 
village or community variables. But the items of the question- 


naire were not well formulated to pring out these points. The 
t, therefore, of burying 


pupils’ responses had the general effect, th m 
school-community concerns beneath a variety of proposals for 
school a e yas aa 
nd individual activities. : 
i on the radio 
The inquiry revealed an unusual dependence z are 
as a source of home entertainment and as the chiet 0 


Contact with music, Among the responses tO pare ge i 
‘additional opportunities which the schools might pro i Z 
radio programs outnumbered school musical ate A 
large margin. Basketball was the leading extracurricular activity 


m : desired 
entione - which the largest number 

in whic : 
sae f church groups were patronized 


to partici i ivities © 

fig oe sie the 4-H clubs, though the a 
held an important place. Other clubs and organizations for 
Pupils and out-of-school youth of the same age eg pn A 
usly absent. Arts and crafts were far down the in = 
likeq” activities; travel topped gardening and similar pursui 
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with a home setting. Opportunities to hunt, fish, ride horseback, 
hike, and the like seemed to match the demand. The movies 
were second in gross attendance to church-affiliated activities, 
but ranked equally in the preference order. 

In attempting to interpret these data, the committee was 
handicapped by the great variety of responses when considered 
as a whole. Rural representatives who tried to interpret the 
returns as applying solely to the group of adolescents who were 
still in the upper grades came to feel that the inquiry gave them 
little help. Matching human and material resources with the 
multiplicity of pupil interests and needs seemed to be an almost 
insurmountable task. 

A third committee began the exploration of the problem of 
training leaders for recreational activities in the rural areas- 
It was thought that the young married couples who took up 
residence in the small trading centers and on the neighboring 
farms might have interests and abilities which could be enlisted 
for this purpose. Because the names of such individuals were 
easily obtainable, a sampling of young married persons became 
the jury toward whom the main inquiry was directed. The 
approach was a bit circuitous in that the qúestions did not 
raise the problem of leadership but sought information as tO 
each person’s current activities and desired recreational pat- 
terns. This may have caused the low proportion of returns, toO 
incomplete to permit generalization of the results. Before the 
year closed, this effort was merged with the plan for the next 


stage of recreation study—a countywide recreation institute for 
teachers and laymen. 


Summary of the first year’s work 


Later stages in the programs of the divisions making up the 
Colquitt County center may be more readily understood if we 
briefly review the ways in which each division was represented 
in the eight study activities that have been described. Of the 
136 county teachers and principals, between sixty and seventy 
participated in one or another of the study groups. The 
eighteen consolidated schools had representatives on each of the 
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two i 
ie larger health committees: hookworm and dental correc 
n—whi b d h d i 
on—while about half were represente on the study groups 


worki i 
ing on typhus fever and venereal disease, and on each of 


th : . z 
e recreation groups attacking rural problems. Eight teachers 


participated in the study of rural homes. 
Maag twenty-eight teachers of the town’s elementary- 
os ee ren took part in the study of town homes; 
fin ne served on the health committees and in the recrea- 
deta p investigating the needs of the older elementary 
aiva A eventeen of the thirty high school teachers took 
„part in the work of these groups. Ten made up the 
Committee studying recreation as it applied to high school 
an two studied rural homes, three served as secretaries of 
féadl aree health groups, and two worked on recreational 
ership. 

In certain respects, 
participation is faulty and incompl 
created significant roles for many teac 
bers of the appropriate committee. This was true of the effort 
to eradicate hookworm infestation. Then there were other 
activities—the dental survey and recreational leadership in rural 
Sections, to cite examples—where the roles of the group partici- 
Pants themselves were not very satisfactory. Here we must 
underline the practical considerations which pervaded the 
thinking about each enterprise of the study-action type. In 
Proportion as action was fortl and the change was 


coming, 
thought to be important, satisfaction from the activity as a 
ffort proved 


Whole was widely felt. And in proportion as any ef 
to be difficult to focus, participants themselves failed to get 


Much satisfaction from it. 
1s N 1940-41 


THE COUNTY ScHOO 
wed the activi- 


events that follo 
each division separately. It is 
how the teachers of each 


nd ways of working. 
ertain events of the 


however, this method of summarizing 
ete, Certain of the activities 
hers who were not mem- 


DEVELOPMENTS IN 


as oo to show the 
itor e initial year by treating 
divisi nt that the reader understand. 
on began to change their viewpoints 4 

€ must give brief attention, however, to € 
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summer of 1940 which came to affect the course of the all- 
county efforts. 


The first of these developments was a summer institute on 


m the neighboring counties. 
3 : college whose president had a 
strong interest in rural youth. Administration and staffing were 
pi f s cutives of the county and town 
peration with the Commission’s field coordinator. 
r of 1940 was the attendance of 
of the Colquitt County center 
n teacher education in Chicago. 
d the supervisor and three prin- 
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The county forces also found the second study year a profit- 
able time for working more closely together upon their own 
curriculum problems. They continued the health programs on 
which they had been engaged, initiated new ventures of similar 
character, and found new ways of meeting instructional 
problems. 


Developmenis in the health projects 

Two of the rural schools conducted a recheck of their pupils 
for hookworm infection and discovered that despite the treat- 
ment of the preceding year the percentage of pupils needing 
treatment had not been reduced. It was, therefore, decided to 
Place more emphasis upon prevention. Through the coopera- 
tion of the county health department and the WPA supervisor, 
plans were made for the installation of sanitary toilets. Tenants 
were asked to pay only for the cost of the materials, and in 
certain instances the same privilege was granted to landowners. 
As a result, 163 homes were supplied during the year, while 
More than 150 applications remained on file in the county 


office at the year’s close. 

Emphasis upon treatment was 
teachers individually, some of the la 
materials from package libraries supplied by the state depart- 
ment of health. This work was supplemented by film presenta- 
tions before PTA groups and by radio talks and newspaper 
articles, prepared by the county teachers and the members of 
the county health office. Interest also turned to the importance 
of improved nutrition as a defense against the effects of hook- 
Worm infection. Some 3,000 county children were supplied 
daily with warm lunches through the cooperation of parent- 
teacher groups, WPA helpers, and the food supplied by the 
€xcess-commodities corporation. In sixteen schools special lunch- 


rooms were added or made over for this purpose. The charge 
r was removed entirely for those 


Was kept at a nominal figure © 

Most in need, Lunchroom tickets were distributed in return 

for vegetables and other needed products. 
Immunization against diphtheria, typhoid fever, and small- 

Pox was promoted through the educational work of the county 


continued by schools and 
tter preparing new teaching 
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teachers and by means of traveling clinics. The ae 
program included the collection of materials on these diseas 3 
the construction and use of teaching units, and interpretatio 
to adults through the media of the parent-teacher aeseger se 
the radio, and the press. Clinics were held in many poi 
where both parents and pupils could be assembled, at whic 
times all were urged to go to the county health office for free 
treatment. During the year 270 pupils were immunized against 
diphtheria for the first time, and similar numbers were vac- 
cinated for typhoid and smallpox. 

Representatives of the s 
and of the count 
mittee and made 
schools, They be 
children needing 
charge. Various c 
establish the clini 
department suppl 
dentists. A repres 


the 2,450 county child 
but they constituted a 


Evidence of the stimulation received by county teachers 
Whether these 


promotional and teaching efforts in the field 
of health would i 


n themselves haye changed teaching philoso- 
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phies and ways of working with children is a matter of con- 
Jecture. It may be safely stated, at any rate, that the observable 
effects of the first year’s enterprise were confined to the school 
periods devoted to health. But with the coming of the second 
year, the influence of the summer activities began to be notice- 
able in the use of larger blocks of time for free activities—for 
general singing and for construction work of the craft variety. 
Standard patterns of art work produced by the hektograph 
began to disappear from the borders and showplaces of school- 
rooms, to be replaced by free drawings and illustrative charts. 
Workshoppers took pupils out of the classrooms to plant fall 
gardens on school grounds which had previously. been the 
Province of roaming livestock. Despite administrative predic- 
tions of futility, this effort caught on. It culminated in a 
countywide program of home and school beautification in 
which the local administrators were enthusiastic participants.? 
Organized groups of parents soon found an answer to their 
question, “What's the use of improving the school grounds? 
Gradually, too, interest was created in growing home gardens 
for food as well as to make the home more attractive. Here, as 
in the case of the school grounds, the eroded plots of land 
which had often been reserved for tenant homes did not prove 
to be insurmountable handicaps. School and home gardens 
Supplied the motive for many teaching projects in nutrition. 
School recreation periods of thirty minutes’ duration replaced 
the short recess and the long noon hour in a few centers. This 
change was tied in with the provision of a warm lunch and with 
the better scheduling of strenuous exercise. i 
But perhaps all these indications of growth and een oe 
Were surpassed by the changes in curricular pee which 
grew from a general feeling of release from standard patterns 
of performance. And since this restraint had been self-imposed 
for the most part, we shall take a moment to explain its nature. 
The existing plan of supervision had been keyed to developing 
Standard lesson plans. Committees of teachers representing a 


ing the year—a direct outgrowth of 
* As many as 416 homes were screened during y 4 
the improvement program. 
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given level had frequently collaborated to draw T ee 
teaching units which were supposed to be followe i r ‘ 
classroom teachers of the level in question. It frequent z deere 
pened that these committees even went so far as to brea ne 
units into lesson plans for single-day sessions, fully documen : 
with references to the available books and similar resources. In 
these circumstances, a large part of the supervisor's work was 
devoted to helping individual teachers adapt these plans = 
their pupils. She helped also to provide the program for E 
monthly meetings of all teachers of a given level—primary de 
upper grades—at which times selected staff members often ma E 
formal presentations of their teaching procedures. The preen 
took but minor parts at these meetings, though there was usually 
a certain amount of discussion. On the whole, however, the 
general plan met with little opposition. It made for Eeri 
and coordination of a sort and created few demands which the 
classroom teachers could not readily meet. 1 
With the beginning of the second year of the study, the y 
groups and their curriculum committees were replaced 7 
seven smaller organizations representing each grade. Each at 
grade organization elected its own executive committee, whicl 
assumed major responsibility for the programs of the semi- 
monthly meetings. These occasions then became the chief means 
for stimulating curricular experimentation. The first hour, 
which had been devoted to a relatively formal presentation, 
now became a time for a series of demonstrations. Teachers 
with unusual resources in the arts and crafts were relied upo” 
for the first demonstrations; at a later date the executive com 
mittees were able to choose from a long list of volunteers. = 
procedure came to be the Prevailing practice for the aoe 
Session of the meeting. In the second session the grade groups me 
separately to discuss questions or agenda which had eee 
selected by their executive committees. These items dealt wit 
such questions as the development of a teaching plan from 4 
source unit, free reading, handling related activities in arts an 
crafts, and the like, 


We may illustrate the general changes which followed from 
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these practices most readily in the area of science and nature 
study, though similar developments characterized the work in 
the social studies, Like the health teaching of an earlier period, 
the work in science and nature study had consisted mostly of 
exchanges of factual information from the chosen texts. But 
with the stimulation produced by the demonstrations of new 
processes—how to make insect nets, poison bottles, stretching 
boards, display cases, how to mount and preserve specimens— 
and with the freedom of organization which had been vouch- 
safed in the health and nutrition work, classroom teachers soon 
became interested in developing their own plans. They sought 
opportunities to exchange experiences, to be heard as well as 
to hear. And they began to lay the groundwork for pupil- 
teacher planning to replace the former reliance upon textbooks 
or upon the detailed units prepared by representative com- 
mittees. Under these new stimuli, science corners and tables 
became as prominent in the classrooms as had the earlier health 


displays. 
Breaking through the accepted pattern of supervision 

This brief treatment of changes and what caused them has 
failed to mention the personal influence of the supervisor, and 
her desire to foster the initiative of classroom teachers. The 
science development originated in her own thinking, though 
of course it was greatly modified by the participation of the 
teachers themselves. Her new relations to the program of 
curricular experimentation and t improvement will be 


eacher 1 
readily perceived. 
Less obvious is the 


the traditional pattern of responsi 1 
attribute this to her workshop experience. But this would over- 


look her need for official sanction and teacher approval of this 
new method of working. Without the aid of the leaven released 
in the recreation institute and in the earlier working groups 
of the cluster, she could hardly have secured the support of 
her associates for this plan. However, the attitude of her super- 
intendent should not be visualized as the jam log in the situa- 


genesis of her own freedom to break with 
bility. One might hastily 
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tion. A pattern of supervisory responsibility is ge pae 
no one person may be held solely responsible for 5 eg? 
important aspect of this story, perhaps, is its evi ae ae 
effect that a release of creativeness at any point = ga a 
general change in the relations of supervisor and teac ner oa 
To make generalizations of this sort is not to imply ca 
attacks upon environmental problems are sure-fire pee 
for releasing rural teachers. Readers will differ as to wi e ne 
improving the community should be the main pnl enc 
merely an accessory to the wider acceptance of a social purp! 2 
in all the work of a school. This issue must be left to a late 
discussion in Chapter X. dae 
It may be worth while, however, to review the theory un a 
which the all-county enterprises and their successive meaa 
were launched. They were chosen for their emphasis upon an 
aspects of local living which needed to be improved, not mee 
sarily for their usefulness in developing new teaching phi his 
phies. In their power to affect the teacher’s thinking about i 
part in the school and in the community they differed great 
The immunization and dental efforts did not measure up yae 
the hookworm, nutrition, and home-improvement projec 
They were less indigenous tothe environment, failed to lea 
into other improvable avenues of home and community paa 
and gave school people but a small place in the total job to i 
done. We believe that teachers need complete emotional nes 
fication with a given task if their thinking and values are to z 
affected. This is just another way of saying that the teaches 
roles must be comparable in importance to the roles of others- 


The testimony of participants 


in 

A number of the county teachers contributed statemen at 

response to the invitation to tell what all this work had a nly 
to them. We shall reproduce sections of two of these with © 


f as the 
slight editorial change. In a general way they represent 
range of comments that were contributed. 


in my 
In the past three years many changes have taken pea the 
point of view regarding the school program. I no ee all 
school as a unit apart, but rather as a community center 
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phases of community life radiating from this center. I believe that 
the entire environment can and will be changed by a school system 
that considers this the proper method of working. 

The recreational activities in our community have been greatly 
improved because of the school’s activities along this line. We have 
sponsored a beautification program which has resulted in a very 
definite interest in the home and community. Many people have 
taken up gardening. We have held community meets on the grounds 
near the school. We have divided the visitors according to levels 
and planned games, stunts, and amusements to suit these age groups. 
A club was formed for young men; a successful scouting program 
has centered about the school. The capable teacher of today is a 
leader. She is one of the group who quietly and efficiently leads them 
into the right channel. ; { 

Several things have contributed to these changes in my ideas 
regarding the teacher's place in the school. First, I think, was the 
fact that each year in my school there were certain problem children 
who never found a place. This problem was discussed at the begin- 
ning of the study, and as a group we decided to find a solution. I 
attended the recreation workshop held in the summer of 1940. 
While there I learned “by doing,” I read a great deal, and finally 
began to see the light. Instead of trying to make the ane ae 
the program the program should be built around the child. This 
realization led to a better understanding of children and to greater 
readiness to plan and work with them. ... eee 

In meeting with the county grade groups, I have improved in my 


ili i ing and in solving problems. At the begin- 
ability to help in planning and 1 en lepe te 


ning of the three-year study, I felt that s 

competent than I, and was satisfied to leave all planting Heni 

But since every teacher in the group w i ie ihe z ar 
i ularly. Some of the 

offered my suggestions reg y e Se 


in following out these plans were creditable; ae aa 
done. But these experiences have given me nev í 


. e vo 3 
now able to take an active part in planning with other teachers. 
I see definite growth in myself and other teachers in my school i 
the field of health, When the three-year program am aoe 
as a whole that health was one phase of the school program that 
needed our attention. I was in the group mc pe T ay 
sanitation. I found as I went along that I he tis i i ong bess 
help, but after study and discussion I thought tha prepare 
Itrie-Colquitt County Schools to the Commission 


*Final report from the Mou 
on Teacher Education, pp. 267-68. 
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to attempt action toward remedying this sadly neglected health con- 
dition in my community. 

Through a survey of what was needed we were able to get a 
better view. Then through our PTA and by visiting we sought to 
spread information. This done, we worked with the community, the 
local health office, and the village doctor to remedy the condition. 
We were successful in arousing the people of our community to an 
alertness for health menaces .. . but the work did not stop here. A 
sixth-grade study of diet resulted in a request from mothers for a 
study course that would aid them in planning and cooking bal- 
anced meals for their children, . . . We have been successful, too, 
in the interest created in immunization. The typhoid and diphtheria 
clinics which were held in our school this year resulted in almost 
perfect cooperation. . . . 

As these projects have succeeded I have attempted from time to 
time to evaluate all of my work with the pupils. I end up by feeling 


that I have a long Way to go, but with the belief that I have started 
in the right direction. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE HicH SCHOOL purine 1940-42 


It will be recalled that the high school division of the 
Moultrie system was given credit for an unusual proportion 
of resourceful teachers. Association with the southern study 
enging local situation had given these persons the 
desire to gear their teaching efforts more closely to the needs 
of pupils. Certain ground-breaking experiments had been con- 
ducted in science, the social studies, and English which ex- 
pressed a growing boldness on the part of the staff. Resource- 
fulness and a sense of freedom make an effective combination 
for putting new Purposes to work. At least such seemed to be 
the case in this instance. The high school teachers lost no time 
in attempting to utilize the social purposes of the countywide 
activities in their daily work. 


There is a phase of the Process by which social understanding 
is acquired which is ofte 


own efforts in th 
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important first steps to such understanding. What the teacher 
does, or what small groups of teachers do in cooperation, as a 
result of these joint experiences is still more important. We 
have chosen to call the period covered by these second steps 
the “appropriation phase” of the program in community 
improvement. 

What evidence is there that the high school teachers made 
useful applications of the purposes which undergirded the 
improvement activities? The materials at our disposal for 
answering this question fall into three general classifications. 
Under a single category may be included new courses, innovat- 
ing practices in old courses, new provision for students in the 
form of recreational activities, and the like. Some of the changes 
of this character were instituted before the conclusion of the 
first year of the cooperative study; others came later. All belong, 
however, to the appropriation phase of the first year’s activities. 
A second line of evidence consists of the changes which were 
made in faculty organization in the two final years of the 
program. Associations among teachers having the same pupils 
help to facilitate the meeting of pupil needs. But these associa- 
tions are not easily formed in certain types of staff organization, 
and a staff which is committed to meeting pupil needs must 
continually evaluate its working relations. The final line of 
evidence is contained in the teachers’ attempts to tell in their 
own words just what all these experiences had meant to them. 
This is an over-all kind of testimony, one that goes beyond 


individual resourcefulness in putting new purposes to work. 
In the following pages Our materials which are pertinent to 
d 


these three categories will be presented in the order listed. 


New practices and provisions te 
j i ‘anior-senior class in physical 

The instructor and pu ils of a junior-sen1or C 4 s 
Peles pap itary facilities in a residential 


science made a survey of the sant : 
àde a s y mil] just beyond the town 


section which lay about the cotton 
boundaries. hae with the knowledge and approval of the 


mill owners and the school authorities, e — ae =e 
viewed the property owners and reported to them the condi- 
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tions they had found. There were assurances of ir gy 
attention from some of the landlords; others were ev = es 
the youngsters discussed their experiences, they encia he 
more clearly the basic nature of the hookworm pro a 
obstacles faced by county and state boards of health, and vs ad 
reasons for the lag between scientific advance in general a 
the utilization of its findings in community living. ieir 
Teachers of home economics and agriculture mona 
efforts to focus class work upon the pupil’s home een 
and his living needs. The home economics instructors wae 
to work intensively in sample sections of the county from 4 ui 
they had a nucleus of rural students. They increased a a 
visits to these sections, using the home projects of the child rin 
as a means of improving family living. One teacher ge = 
summer of 1940 as the manager of a community canning p me 
Needy students found employment in this enterprise and mer 
thus helped to continue in school. Students of vocational ag ; 
culture built a toilet which met the specifications of the coun i 
health engineer at minimum cost. They furnished initio 
to interested pupils and parent groups as to the cost and maho 
of construction. Young people specializing in this departmen i 
together with selected members of other classes, took part it 
radio programs for the interpretation of the fight on hookworm. 


PEN : 2 ted 
Instruction in sex education, which had been attemp 
experimentally with a volunteer 
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with which their courses were accustomed to deal. This con- 
viction gave rise to a field course conducted for boys of all ages 
regardless of grade classification. The services of government in 
the community became the springboard to this experiment in 
direct learning. Excursions featured visits to typical industries 
as well as to the observable agencies of county and local gov- 
ernment. A trip to the state capitol was included among the 
other field experiences. At the final checkup it was apparent 
that the boys had read more widely and perhaps more intelli- 
gently than the typical pupil of the more conventional course 
in the social studies. In addition, both students and instructor ` 
gained new appreciation of the forces which must be taken 
into consideration in any plan for community improvement. 
Several classes undertook a study of recreation and carried 


out projects designed to improve the recreational skills of 


class members and to broaden their interests. One emphasis 
f recreational activities for 


centered upon the development 0 ; i 
family participation. Games and other materials for this pur- 
pose were constructed in the school’s arts and crafts laboratory. 
The trend toward including musical activities as essential ex- 
periences for all pupils was continued and strengthened. Grade- 


group choruses were developed to permit all boys and girls an 


Opportunity to sing together. A 

Teachers also provided more adequately for their own recrea- 
tion. Four new beginnings along this line were instituted in 
the first year of the cooperative study. These included a semi- 


monthly open house in the gymnasium, after-school teas in the 


home economics rooms, à faculty plays AUS. a conan e 
pen house began with dancing 


under f. hip. The 0 
eniailty sponu EE ff, but was soon extended to 


and games for the high school sta ; 
include.other teachers of the system and young people of the 


town. The afternoon teas were first proposed as a irar of 
making new teachers feel more at home; they soon became a 


daily feature, permitting opportunity for relaxation and inter- 
change of experience in an informal setting. Teachers were 


discovering that true recreation is concerned with how and 
when one does things; not solely with increasing his activities. 
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Faculty organization and changes in working units 


The reader will recall that the high school staff pot whee 
program of teacher education at the opening of the = ia 
was being advanced simultaneously along two related “irae 
The first was grounded in curricular sas reggae eee 
courses based upon pupil interests and needs, = 
between English and social studies teachers, and the like. : 
second was an attempt to counsel pupils more effectively. 
Beginnings with pupil-teacher planning had been made ns 
some of the freshman and sophomore classes in such a way as k 
unite these two segments of the improvement efforts. Brea . 
with traditional curriculum materials require a good deal o 
communication among teachers to avoid overlapping of em- 
phasis, to allocate materials of instruction, and to develop sige 
fidence and mutual Support. In a staff of thirty teachers 
working telationship to meet these needs cannot be left 2 
chance. So there had grown up a type of staff gah 
known as grade groups. There were four of these, though | e 
freshman and sophomore organizations were the most active: 
We shall need to tell more about this trend in organization, 
since its usefulness seemed to be demonstrated in the subse- 
quent course of events. 

Before the Opening of the Commission’s study, the teachers 
of freshmen in their collective capacity had broken away froni 
being predominantly the executors of administrative routine— 
selling tickets, making out report cards, planning social affairs, 
and the like. They were trying out various orientation activities 
for new pupils and were using weekly meetings for perfecting 
their plans. Following this lead, sophomore teachers had also 
begun to hold regular weekly meetings, in part to plan for 
class affairs and in part to discuss the correlation of different 
subject areas. When the cooperative study got under way, p 
teachers who worked chiefly at the upper levels also PEE 
with fair regularity to meet as grade groups. And gradually t 


5 Some teachers belonged to 
however, to look upon a given 
found it possible to concentrate 


2 came, 
more than one grade group. piper orn and 
group as their primary working relations 

much of their class work at this level. 
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content for these meetings began to broaden. Teachers found 
them useful for exchanging ideas about the needs and interests 
of specific pupils. Some of the grade groups selected rather 
distinct objectives—to become more sensitive to vocational 
needs; to meet health needs that seemed to be interfering with 
individual progress; or to give personal help in the light of 
what was becoming known about the influences affecting chil- 
dren’s motives and personality. It became clear that meeting 
pupil needs required more, for example, than the experimental 
fusion of English and the social studies under one or more 
teachers. 

There was a general increase in tl 


groups in the final year of the stud 
became the agents for administering the suggestions made by 


Standing committees, by spontaneous groups, and by various 
Special committees of lesser importance. Along with their 
Counseling work, they assumed responsibility for much of the 
follow-up activity in health, home beautification, community 
Study, and the like. This development, however, followed a 
year when the grade groups were not very active. To tell the 
Story properly we must go back to the second year of the study. 

The fall of 1940 opened with a large proportion of new 
classroom teachers in the high school. The turnover of 25 per- 
cent does not tell the full story, since it conceals the loss of 
Several key persons who had participated in the all-county 
activities of the previous year Or who had pioneered in the 
Innovating practices which grew out of these programs. It was 
believed that the new teachers would have a hard problem of 
Orientation. Many of the teaching practices had featured com- 
munity and individual needs in ways which lay beyond the 
resources of new persons. So it was decided to discontinue the 
Promotional efforts of the faculty committees on home study, 
recreation, health, and similar projects and concentrate upon 
Informal organizations for the interpretation of the curricular 
Practices of the school. These new 8TouPs reflected subject- 
Matter areas; they were made up of one or two new teachers 
and a similar number of more experienced colleagues. Every 


ne importance of these grade 
y. The teachers in question 
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effort was made to base the working relationship on friendliness 
and two-way communication. Meeting times were not regu- 
larly scheduled. And as this plan began to measure up to its 
full possibilities, a seminar type of meeting which had been 


drawn up by the workshoppers of the previous summer was 
wholly abandoned. 


had new responsibilities in the general program of staff orienta- 
tion. School committees on health and recreation were also in 
existence but did not show the energy which they had displayed 
the preceding year. At the first meeting of the health com- 
mittee, it was decided that the grade groups were not the most 
appropriate agencies for carrying the health work into action. 
It was felt that this work should be transferred directly to the 
classrooms where it could be more normally motivated and 
more effectively completed. Responsibility was then assumed by 
the teachers of the social studies. But the work on dental cor- 


¥ . È 
lon, felt that little was being pnt 
So thinking and action on thes 
less commonplace and ineffectiv©- 


. bt of 
tig help öf the grade &roups, which were revived at this ort, 
very effective work Was accomplished in nutrition, ase 
tion, and the improvement of the school grounds and 
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pupils’ homes. A creditable showing was also made in dental 
correction. We paraphrase from the final report of the health 
committee to show the thinking of this study group with respect 
to its past experiences. 

The committee should have a representative from each grade 
&roup so that plans involving the grade-group teachers can be more 
effectively carried back, and so that suggestions can be brought to the 
committee. Each member of the committee should attend some 
clinic at the health department office and should go at least once 
with the visiting nurse on her rounds. An emotional insight into 
health problems can be gained in this manner. It will motivate the 
teacher to greater activity in dealing with them. More active at- 
tempts should be made to bring parents into the program. 

This brief account of developments in the high school has 
failed to mention some of the accomplishments of the two-year 
Period which were less clearly influenced by the improvement 
activities and the drive to meet pupil needs. We believe that 
this Concentration upon a related series of events will help the 
Teader to answer two questions: Can there be an all-purpose 
Staff organization—one equally effective in meeting pupil needs 
and in contributing to emergency situations in the staff itself? 
And, can hard problems of living—physical corrections, better 
home conditions, and the like—be left to the responsibility of 
individual classroom teachers in the way that “in school” re- 
Sponsibilities ‘are commonly referred? Our data do not permit 
Categorical answers to either question. But they indicate that 
there are types of staff organization which are more effective in 
Student counseling, perhaps one might add in improving the 
Pupil’s general education, than other types. The data are more 
Conclusive on the second issue. Problems that fall partly within 
the school day and partly outside of it are still too much on 
the frontier in the average school community to permit their 
adaptation to the usual ways in which teaching efforts are 


Stimulated and furthered. 
Changes in the thinking of secondary teachers 


How these experiences changed educational philosophies, 
With Special reference to the role of the school, may be judged 
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from the excerpts which follow. The teachers’ contributions 
from which these quotations are taken were both voluntary 
and uncontrolled. The basis for selecting these four statements 
from a much larger number has been twofold. We have gvo 
preference to statements indicative of serious thinking — 
so far as fields of specialization were revealed, we have inclu : 
contributions from representatives of teaching deparei = 
not ordinarily given to like points of view. Only slight — 
have occasionally been made in the wording. Each statene 
gives in some way the writer’s appraisal of the factors S g 
tributing to his present thinking. The reader may thus je 2 
for himself the effectiveness of the program in carrying an 
appropriate balance between individual activity, on the O 
hand, and group activity on the other. . 
By the teacher of the field course in community life: 


ne 
The place of the school in the community has always yen rg 
of the fundamental enigmas to me. I have changed my m yhen 
many times that I have never decided on a course to follow. I had 
I started to teach I had not given the matter a thought; com ll the 
taught for a while I was sure the school should take on a k the 
problems of the community; after teaching for four years I thin clear 
school is in great danger of taking on too much. I have DF aid. 
ideas, because in this matter I am a victim of my own enthust king 
On one day I will be spending all my time and thought on mading 
my work with a group of boys contribute to their underst ijy, 
with the aim that they will be better members of the Somo oin 
I spend hours leading them to work out practical projects © for a 
munity value. Then some of the fail we tly 
time I am interested in sub aig 
school work. I have come 
community school 
gram. I think I wo 


act 
It seems to me now that th hould a; 


b minis- 
er than as the executive and admin” 


in 
y change. The changes that have taken P 1a jose 
g have come largely i i ao 
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By a teacher of English: 

I think now that teachers need community life more than the 
community needs the teacher. It is not what others do for you, but 
what we ourselves do that educates and benefits us, and this is true 
of teachers as well as pupils. . . - 

Changes in my point of view concerning the school and com- 
munity life have been brought about by talking with professional 
educators, attending workshops, more professional reading, attempt- 
ing to apply democratic procedures in the classroom, and the present 
need of better cooperation between school and community due to 
the fact that our democracy has been challenged. ae 

. The resulting changes in my behavior have been more participa- 
tion in community life, a complete change in classroom procedures— 
I attempt to insure pupil organization, pupil initiative, and pupil 
judgment . . . and appreciation of what the community can do for 
me as a teacher, as well as what I can do for the community. ... 


By a teacher of vocational agriculture: 

5 We have recently held a series of meetings over the county empha- 
sizing the need for increased food production. Although this is very 
important at a time like today, our meetings did not get to be of 
real interest until the farmers and their wives were asked how they 
were going to feed their children in the school lunchroom when 
surplus commodities would be no longer available. When the need 
was brought right down to that particular community they became 
Very interested. They wanted to know what the school could do to 
help them, and what would be their part in a program they must 
Set up to make possible the continuance of their school lunch. They 
wanted to know whether they could use school facilities to can their 
Produce if they provided a school garden. The discussion helped to 
bring out this need; the school and community worked together to 


Solve it. ; 
_ I have found students very similar to the adults a bore 
in that they want to deal with their own problems. For ail stu ents 
to study a prescribed problem makes the work dull and uninterest- 
ing. . | | In connection with my classroom work I consider the great- 

be the keeping of each boy’s study 


est strength of my procedure to D a 
tied dow to as beds as based on a study of his family and com- 


munity background. 


By a teacher of the social studies: ini d vital 
I have come to believe that the school is a def nite and vital part 
Of the community and has a responsibility to it. Every problem— 
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health, crime, unemployment, war and defense—which directly 
affects the school is the concern of the school. These beliefs za 
been strengthened through observation of the work certain i a 
ments of this school have done in the last few years. Because oe 
cooperation of the school, the county health department has oe 
able to function much more efficiently. Through the divereihie. 
operative training classes and the NYA programs, many a ra 
have been helped to secure jobs and have been trained to ho! “i a 
jobs. These and other features of the school program prove t es a 
school can and must become a felt influence in the community. 4 i 
as never before, it is important for the school, the home, an a 
community to work together to help young people find the an 
to “What’s the use?” thing 1 
Community problems and needs are reflected through every oe 
teach in the social studies, I had never thought much about en 
school could help to make citizens before. .. . Now I see oe 
teacher has a twofold purpose: to help the student become a7 nia 
member of society who can play an intelligent part; and to dividual 
in developing his own personality. Each student is an in ci 
with his own talents and his own peculiar characteristics. 


; : re iven for 
differences must be recognized and opportunities must be g 
individual growth and development.® 


-42 
THE ELEMENTARY-JUNIOR HicH Division purinc 1940-4 


Activities of the second year in the lower division of = 
Moultrie schools followed two general patterns. Atin pe 
made to carry on the health and recreation work throug divi- 
promotional efforts of committees drawn wholly from n ter- 
sion itself. Individual teachers experimented with new a in 
prises which included parents and a few fellow worker o 
addition to the pupils under their charge. This am 
teacher stimulation was not wholly new, though it had 


. - . i rding 
subordinated in previous years to curriculum making acco 
to grade or level. But with 


effectiveness in the high sch 
ceived by several staff mem 
shops, individual experime 


the recognition of its ine 
ool, and with the inspiration i - 
bers who attended summer olicy 
ntation became a conscious oe the 
of the supervising Principal and the superintendent. ae eri- 
school year came to be marked by a general sharing of EXP". 


“Final report to the Commission, Pp. 245-59. 
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ences, together with the activities deemed essential to carrying 
on the all-county efforts of the preceding year. 


Activities of the study groups 


It will be recalled that but two members of the staff of this 
division had participated in the deliberations of the committee 
on hookworm eradication. These persons formed the nucleus 
of a larger group which attempted throughout the second study 
year to further the work upon a divisional basis. How they 
proceeded will be evident from the following summary, adapted 


from the final report to the Commission. 
Each class made a new study of the incidence and effects of 


hookworm infection in a fall week set aside for this purpose. 
In grades four through seven a simple objective examination 
was again administered at the close of this week. The testing of 
Pupils showing symptoms of hookworm had proved to be in- 
sufficient the preceding year, sO every effort was made to induce 
all pupils to go to the county health office for a recheck. Parents 


Were solicited for their permission and support in this enter- 
prise. As a result, 640 pupils of the 1,045 on the school rolls 
went voluntarily to the county office. About 100 were found to 
be infected, of whom some 60 percent received treatment. A few 
went back later in the year for a second test in order to deter- 
Mine the effectiveness of the program. 

Teachers carried on nutritional projects throughout the year, 
Combining units on balanced diet with noonday lunch con- 
siderations and, in a few cases: with actual garden projects. 
Some weighed and measured the children to add motivation to 
the general objective of the year. In the final appraisal it was 
agreed that the majority of the pupils who had been treated for 
the infection had made conspicuous improvement. This was 
Noticeable in school work and to a lesser degree 1n general 
health status. The chief obstacle to continuing the work seemed 
to be the difficulty of reaching individual parents when the 
€xtent of infection no longer warranted an all-out attack. 

Taking its lead from the surveys of the preceding year, the 
recreation committee of the elementary-jumor high division 
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collected information as to the kinds of recreation wi Lew 
sored by classroom teachers. The results were place jase all 
hands of each teacher of the division with the request ae 
attempt to develop some new skills with each = ea 
emphasis of this appeal was not placed upon a nee ater he 
variety in recreational outlets, though that characteri 

eneral trend of the effort. f 
á A new inquiry at the close of the year revealed raid 
the 26 class groups had spent some time upon kobi t wd 
lections, and the making of models of various types; ~g ani 
done work in handicrafts; 7 had constructed play eg ies 
at their homes; while nearly all had engaged in social a 
such as class parties and picnics, in dramatics, outdoor a aa 
nature study, excursions, music and art appreciation, an 

like. f p 

Working closely with the county organization, ta iañ 

mittees on dental health and immunization helped the pe ized 
to make an enviable record. Half of the pupils were aam ing 
against diphtheria, and a similar proportion of those oo of 
dental attention was cared for at the clinic or at the o all- 
the family dentist. Smaller numbers were vaccinated for ae 
pox and typhoid. The efforts to protect from commun ing 
disease culminated in a final survey, in which the distur zd 
effects of colds, influenza, and measles were plainly registe 


: the 
These were marked for attention in staff planning for 
following year. 


Individual and group experiments 


Some elementar 


ssi- 
y-junior high teachers explored the po 
bilities of bringing 


parents into the school for program ee 
tions of the regular work, They discovered that the pan the 
wanted to be told in what ways they could assist; tha bout 
mothers and fathers were not content merely to learn aate 
the flexible school programs that were developing. The hta 
sion of these efforts to find suitable tasks for parents broug 


-oiis 
7 id relatio 
demand for a committee on the promotion of better 
with the home. 
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Three classroom teachers who had attended the recreation 
institute were responsible for a revival of interest in crafts. 
Several joined with this group to work in the craft laboratory 
at the high school during their available evenings. Two teachers 
explored the possibilities of creative activities in the develop- 
ment of the personalities of selected children. Careful records 
of the anecdotal type were made of these children to determine 
the effect of their successes upon their relations with the group. 
As these efforts progressed they became the centers of interest 
for discussion in the child study groups. It will be recalled that 
these were the sequels to the earlier project of family study and 
home visiting. 

During the first year of the cooperative study, the plans and 
activities of the elementary-junior high survey committees were 
“absorbed into the general work of the teachers. . . . Provision 
was made as usual for faculty discussions and grade-group 
meetings to consider curriculum improvement, the cafeteria 
problem, classroom libraries, physical education, and similar 
matters.”? In other words, school went on about as usual. But 
With the organization of self-directing staff committees 1n the 
second year there was a marked change in methods of work. 
Taken alone no one of the second-year activities was of unusual 
significance. But collectively they indicated a new driving power 
that was just coming into being. Teacher groups planned, 
directed, and appraised each effort. And as they keki pe 
each other’s directives, they began to see what their school cou 
be like when its remaking became a matter of primary concern 
to all, 

In passing we need to underlin 
Of the esprit de corps which was de 
to action, not to group acceptance © 
Was a conviction which carried genera 
school, together with those most closely ass 
cluded or had access to all forces necessar 
improvement, One must emphasize the sc 
belief. No matter where teachers start in their 


e a few of the characteristics 
veloping. It owed its genesis 
f a basic philosophy. If there 
] currency it was that the 
ociated and affected, 
y to effect significant 
hool motif in this 
group activities— 


"Ibid, p. 67. 
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in the homes, with out-of-school youth, with social ees 
they return from these scenes of triumph (if such they | an 
build a better school. That is a phenomenon of mutual er 
tion, indeed of social group living, which cannot be ignore 3 E 
So the teachers of this division turned their attention to p 
opening conference for the year 1941-42 in which they rao 
to survey their needs and plot their course for the ensuing anil 
months. The four-day meeting which opened this, the last f “i 
of the cooperative study, was planned and directed by as 
committee of the staff. The chairman of this planning ee 
a classroom teacher, presided over the general sessions a a 
division. The purposes of the conference were threefol “ae 
survey the problems which the school was facing, to a i 
voluntary groups for special attention to these problems, ome 
to give each teacher a responsible part in planning and ae os 
the phase of the program for which each felt a particular in ie 
and competence. The smaller working divisions of the con tte 
ence were organized to facilitate the renewal of the comm! ~ 
structure—on immunization, recreation, school-community 
lations, and the like. A 
However, the teaching implications of these efforts w 
bit confusing to the new members of the staff. They had di 
culty in seeing the connection between all the comnts 
the curriculum. It was pointed out to them that these prob phe : 
undergirded the curriculum and the school’s practices, “ai 
community problems were curriculum problems. Yet this “en 
not help very much. And as the year wore on it became a 
that the committee organization was too divisive and comp 


P e 
So it was modified to permit greater flexibility and interchang 
of membership. 


Some highlights of this division’s work 


During the final year of the study, attention to panki 
among teachers and between classroom teachers and Pace 
increased greatly. New members of the staff received ane 
in developing experience units concerned with the prO 


. ion 
ils ii izato 
of pupils in their immediate environment. Departmental 
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had already been given up in the upper elementary grades and 
with its passing set schedules had given way to flexible daily 
programs. Many classroom teachers came to use the opening 
Period of the day for general planning with the pupils; at this 
ume the youngsters appraised their group accomplishment and 
decided on next steps. Social activities became more common 
as social adjustment became more widely accepted as a school 
purpose. Efforts to interpret the school to the parents were 
continued. The school behavior of the pupil, as opposed to an 
earlier interest in home living, became the main bridge to this 
collaboration. Recreational activities for teachers replaced the 
former emphasis upon student recreation to some extent, 
though the latter was not abandoned. All of these developments 
had within them the common thread which has been men- 


tioned—the desire to build a better school. 
In the final year, too, the teachers of the lower division of 


the town system found it profitable to exchange work and 
resources with the teachers and pupils of the other divisions. 
Two members of the junior high staff who had attended the 
1941 workshop on child development at the University of Chi- 
cago became counselors for a newly organized child study group 
of county teachers. They also supplied the grade groups of the 
high school staff with written resources and oral suggestions 
for studying adolescents. High school students took over the 
direction of playground games and certain coaching activities 
for the older junior high pupils. Lines of communication and 
Cooperation were maintained with the county forces working 
to promote dental corrections and home beautification. From 
this and other evidence, it appeared that something less sys- 
tematic than the earlier participation on all-county committees 
Would characterize the future collaboration efforts of the 


t e EE SA S 
€achers of this division. 
GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


There is a certain distinctiveness about the cooperative 
sctivities in these associated systems which needs a sie 
ined at the beginning of this summary- Though we have called 
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them efforts to promote social understanding, these are not the 
only ways, indeed not the most usual ones, by which teachers 
may attempt to increase their insight into social problems. 
When staff members select for study and improvement such 
deeply rooted and unyielding aspects of living as limited diet, 
hookworm infestation, tooth decay, and absence of recreational 
resources in tenant and sharecropper country, one’s conclusions 
must be relatively specific to the attempts that were made and 
the purposes underlying their beginnings. It would be idle to 
appraise these attempts from some conception of in-service 
education which was not prominent in the attention of those 
participating in these projects and their various extensions. 
What, then, were the original purposes, how were they modi é 
fied by the earlier experiences, and what comments about their 
achievement are worth noting? In answer to the first two ques- 
tions, it must be clear that two general purpose threads have 
appeared throughout these sketches. The first is a relatively 
continuous desire to improve health conditions and to make 
local living more attractive and satisfying. The second is the 
effort to realize an early expectation that, through these Eas 
periences in the larger community, participants would come Ld 
see more clearly how to meet the needs of pupils. At the antes 
aa in these two desires and ak ene i 
$ - No one believed that much would be ga! 

in the way of new understanding of pupil needs if the improve 
ment activities failed. Later on the two desires were not relate 
1n quite the same manner. In the high school especially, making 
use of what had been learned soon became the predominating 
goal. The appropriation phase, as we have called this period, 
came somewhat later in the elementary school and quite late 
in the schools of the county. In all three instances, t00, other 
stimuli and incentives exerted influ hat teacher 
did to make use of their developing do not have 
in these narratives a consistent foll poses 5 
natura 


ence upon W 
insight. So we 
their origi ; - owing of two put 
original relationship of ground breaker and 
successor. 


All of this speaks favorably of the ingenuity and practicalness 
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of the teaching forces. Much as they believed in the importance 
of the improvement activities in and of themselves, they were 
unwilling to look upon these as having little significance for 
what they did in their daily work. They wanted to bring their 
teaching practices and their counseling relationships more into 
line with pupil needs. They wanted to experiment in other 
areas of the curriculum with the type of out-of-class activity 
which they had attempted in the health and recreation projects. 
And they realized, though in varying degrees from unit to unit, 
that the individual school was the place to put new understand- 
ing to work. In this respect, and in the realization that indi- 
vidually they had large areas for the practice of initiative, the 
teachers of these systems went far beyond the positions which 
have been reported for the study groups described in many of 
our earlier chapters. 


The Strategic value of active participation 


This circumstance is so important for in-service education in 


8eneral that we need to ask how it happened. One answer seems 
to be that it was because the program of community improve- 
ment was in line with the best social thinking of the region 
and of the period in question. It was this which gave partici- 
Pants a sense of importance, of immediate usefulness beyond 
the power of school-contained stimuli to effect. Another reason 


is that s : e depended upon a general enlist- 
apnea: a a the cooperation and help 


ment of the services of many petsons— r 
of adults, county and state ome of health, local dentists and 
doctors, and the like. And the third reason 15 that the roles of 
the teacher participants were in general of sufficient importance 
to afford complete emotional identification with the task to be 
accom lished. ; ; 
eer’ this happen more often? One answer A that in 
the usual exploration of a new stimulus too much is done for 
teachers, Given a project of outstanding importance, the effort 
to locate teaching materials and 
"se should rest upon the teacher an 
€voted to community study and improveme 
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tribution of materials that can be easily converted into teaching 
units is a definite liability. Nothing could contribute more to 
guarantee an addition to the conventional curriculum with the 
conventional mode of treatment. This is not to say that tech- 
nical information at the adult level is unnecessary. Indeed, it 
comes into a position of new importance. The experiences of 
the Colquitt County teachers have underlined their constant 
desire for this sort of help. Much the same comment may be 
made for information about the local situation, distinguished 
separately here because at best it cannot be scientific and must 
be subject to interpretive errors. 

Another reason why developments of this character do not 
happen more often is to be found in the individualized concept 
of teaching and teacher stimulation. Looking upon teaching as 
an individual accomplishment amounts to an oversimplification 
of the teacher's job. Throughout the course of this volume W° 
have noted many shortcomings of this frame of reference. But 
there is also a strategic weakness in depending upon this view- 
point for increasing the teacher's social understanding. If thie 
problem to be more thoroughly understood is locally mant 
fested, and if it has proved to be difficult and unyielding, the 
full utilization of the collective energies of many persons 4S 
imperative. One may contrast in this connection the individua 
study of the evils of farm tenantry with a group effort to free 
a given area from hookworm infestation. The latter has muc? 
greater potentialities for yielding true insight than the formet: 
Equally important are the opportunities which the locally base 


; e 
effort affords for particular adaptations in the classroom w 


. < q:yjdual 
have no quarrel with the teacher functioning as an individu 
in the latt features 


> tatter sense. Indeed, it is one of the encouraging 
of this whole series of developments. Our quarrel, rather, 1 
with seeing the teacher as a person whose understanding 7” 
E matured apart from the situation in which he works. Sor s 
policy may develop social thinking in the abstract, bee he 
likely to be on a level which can never be put to use in t á 
course of teaching. The net effect of such understanding con 


i i : «cation of 
tributes little to improving the situation or to the satisfaction 
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the teacher. Individual efforts to work on health conditions 
among pupils—diet, defective teeth, poor vision, and the like— 
have been conspicuously devoid of results in the very regions 

Where the need has been greatest. i 


The interaction of many stimuli 


What was the particular merit of the activities which were 
used as ground breakers? To what extent did they and their 
Sequent extensions permit teachers to arrive at new conclusions 
about their own functions and the place of the school? The 
answers to these questions begin clearly but become a bit more 
difficult as one continues. This is because the influences operat- 
ing in a three-year study become intermingled and defy an 
evaluation by tracing cause-effect relationships. But upon the 
question of the particular merit of the opening enterprises, it 
Is clear that they gained by being teamed together. Reliance 


Upon a single enterprise would not have sufficed. It would have 
forced thinking into too specific channels and would have been 


too vulnerable to unexpected obstacles. i : 

For our other answers there are two lines of evidence which 
have not as yet been cited in this summary. The first is con- 
tained in the contributions of the teachers which have been 
quoted in the body of this chapter. It was there noted that the 
authors varied a good deal in the way in which their thinking 
had been reorganized. Some saw the school as the primary 
agency for direct community improvements others were a 5 
More conservative about how far the school could go in ma - 
Ng use of community leads. In general, though, all were o 
the Opinion that these experiences had made important con- 


tributio . : tices. 

ns to their teaching practices : iza- 
_ The other line of evidence is contained in the A fim E 
tions of the staff of each school which accompanie n PTEE 
and Jate stages of the three-year program. It has already 


ted that i i new 
t in proportion as 4 á 

; i q Te, 

staff organization is likely to be modified to meet it. Here 


though, other influences were also operative. topa 
the all-county activities learned something of each o 
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methods for working on the curriculum. They attended work- 
shops together, and were influenced by associations with the 
participants from other centers of the cooperative study. These 
influences led to the desire to try out new associations of each 
school faculty, the purpose being to improve the school. These 
new organizations or working relations did not always con- 
tribute to the first objective—to understand each pupil's home 
and community background with the expectation of meeting 
his needs more effectively. When this situation was realized m 
the high school, the teachers returned voluntarily to an earlier 
and more effective working plan. This was in part a recognition 
that the exploration of school-community relations had not 
been completed. Such a development adds strength to the 
assertion that the stimulus of the ground-breaking enterprises 
was one of more than temporary significance. 


The significance of cross-system collaboration 


The sketches of this chapter have further illustrated some of 
the elements making for the success of cooperative activities 19 
related school systems. The differences in teaching practice 
and curricular perspective between the high school group, on 
the one hand, and the teachers of the other divisions, 0 the 
other, did not prevent their coming together on a basis of 
equality and mutual respect. This was because the first activities 
were focused upon the larger community and its modes of liv- 
ing. The members of each division realized that their own 
efforts were restricted and limited. When they came to step 
outside the school proper to improve the situation, the rural 
group Was not at a loss for ideas; its particular resources were 
recognized and valued. 

It 1s true that each division seemed to make good progress 
working by itself in what we have termed the appropriation 
er of these efforts. This was probably both wise and eco” 
ee al. The stimulation to improve the school, which char 
acterized the efforts of the elementary-junior high division» is 
one which must be taken into full account in all in-service 
activities, To recognize the importance of this type of stimula 


s in 
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tion does not detract in any way from the services performed by 
the ground-breaking activities. Indeed, such recognition makes 
the role of the initial projects all the more important. For in 
proportion as these stimuli have great social significance, they 
keep the desire to build a better school from being exercised 
along lines that are wholly imitative. They also keep school 
improvement activities from turning in upon themselves as 
have so many educational purposes which have be 
in the past. 

Could any division of the cluster, the high school for example, 
have carried on a successful program of community 1mprove- 
ment unaided by the other divisions? The answer would depend 
upon whether such efforts were focused upon readily yielding 
aspects of living or upon those which were deeply rooted in 
the reciprocal forces of the community. In the latter instance, 
a single faculty would have been too exposed to local discourage- 
ments and obstacles and too easily deflected by emergency situa- 
tions. Moreover, the high school staff could not have established 
adequate contacts with any one of the problems attacked by the 
all-county efforts of the study's first year. The high school stu- 
dent body and their families bulked too small in the total com- 
Posite of the population. It is partly for this reason, and partly 
because of the needed participation of state and local agencies, 
that health attacks are not suited to the independent efforts of 
individual faculties. This viewpoint will be explored at greater 


length in the final chapter of this volume. 


en followed 


X 


Lessons from the Cooperative 
Study of Teacher Education 


Tue Commission on Teacher Education began its m 
with the assumption that schools adequate for our times ee 
demands upon the professional personnel which are owe 
that personnel is prepared to meet unaided. It was the pe 
mission’s purpose to look for promising ways of i ae D 
quality of service in American schools through ‘various sel. 
but more especially through continued education in ame of 
The stories we have presented in this book are representa ied 
what the fourteen school systems or system clusters eae o 
in the cooperative study of teacher education were able 
in response to this challenge. 


£ A the ex- 
In this chapter we propose to take a second look at 


. s 5 . at light 
periences of these school systems with a view to seeing wh 
they throw on the questi 


on of how such growth in service p 
be stimulated as may be required to make the schools an ae 
to our times. In our final chapter, after this one, we e prae 
to indicate the immediate application, as we see it, O this 
things that were learned in the Commission’s study. We pa 
in order to assure some degree of carry-over into the Po iong 
world of things we have at heart. No one can tell now how ov- 
the war will last, nor predict with any certainty what the “We 
pS ideas will be like in the teacher culture after the Wat. hat 
hope that the forces which Motivate our profession 10 oe 
period will include some of those which were dominant n took 
Opening years of the Cooperative study. We should like F Jace 
forward to the same concern for the classroom teacher's Eal 
at the planning table—a concern which has not been too now 
discernible in these current months of emergency. We s 
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welcome a resumption of the protest against segregated levels of 
education and autonomous, isolated departments, and against 
individual teachers working solely as individuals. But we have 
slight hope that these things will come about just because they 
Were once focal in the attention of many American educators. 
It is for this reason that we have tried to show the way or ways 
in which they can be kept alive today. 


Some readers may find themselves out of sympathy with our 
our experience to the current 


attempt to relate the lessons from 
ls. Such persons might 


and postwar situation in the public schoo 
contend that the obligations and pressures of the moment are 
too changeable and fleeting to be worth much creative thought 
and planning on the part of school faculties, or to warrant the 
deliberative processes such as we have described in the bulk of 
this book. However, a discriminating glance at the wartime 
efforts in which schools are now engaging will show that this 
position is untenable. Among the present challenges there are 
a number which are likely to have more than temporary signifi- 
cance for school and staff development. To react to these in 
such ways as to promote the growth of the professional staff 
seems to us to be a wartime obligation. In our opinion there 
could be no better index of education’s readiness to meet the 


multifarious problems of the postwar world. 
HE STUDY RE-EXAMINED 


When the Commission decided to invite school systems as 
Well as collegiate institutions to join in the cooperative study, 
it was influenced by several considerations. The period of serv- 
Ice of the average graduate of our teacher-educating curricula 
had been increasing since the early nineteen-twenties. The 
short teaching careers of earlier graduates, and of others who 
had qualified for teaching certificates in the least possible time, 
had tended to focus attention on pre-service education and 
Primarily only on such further education as was needed to 
remedy defects in preparation. Indeed, this had once been re- 
garded as the major task of education in service. But with the 
lengthening period of activity which first became noticeable in 
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the late twenties and accumulated rapidly during the thirties, 
attention turned to the possibilities of more positive education 
during the teacher’s working years. It was known, of course, 
that pioneering school systems here and there had begun to 
develop programs of teacher education which went far beyond 
the accomplishments of pre-service preparation. To explore 
these efforts and to build upon them in significant and under- 
standable ways was taken over by the Commission as a major 
objective. The second consideration which influenced the Com- 
mission had to do with social change and its effects upon the 
schools. It was felt that such change was creating new demands 
upon the instructional staff—demands with which many class- 
were quite unprepared to cope. 
warranted an increased concern 
schools themselves. 

As the Commission faced this situation, then, it came to see 
very clearly that the continued education of teachers means 
defects in preparation. It means 
city to teach. It means broadened 
lopment and human living. And 
ious period in school history 1t 
ty to work with others, with class- 
in a variety of activities, with the 
and community leaders, and with 
ups. me: 
en expected that the Commission 5$ 
ms would have started with a formu 


tall plans and programs of teacher 
hool systems, dealing with all teachers 
ated systems represented a wide il 
conditions, and geographical distribu 
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tion. Centralized direction for the purpose of trying out a 
systematic program and discovering the ways in which it could 
be installed looked very tempting. The common outcomes of 
ngs that all systems were able to utilize, 


such a program, the thi 
eight in the educational councils 
o 


would have carried unusual w 


of the nation. 
The Commission, however, did not press for such develop- 


ments. It chose, rather, to abide by the results of a policy of 
encouraging each school system to work out its own plans and 
practices, to follow its own convictions, and to proceed in the 
light of its own needs and resources. This it did for two reasons: 
first, it believed this to be sound, democratic policy, based on 
trust in the intelligence and purpose of each associated system 
and allowing fully for differences in local circumstance; and 
second, it believed that what happened under such a policy 
would be more instructive to other school systems than would 
the results of centralized control and direction. The inevitable 
consequence was that a variety of approaches was used in the 
cooperative study. Some systems did choose the two we have 
mentioned—beginning from a formulation of what schools for 
our times should be like, or beginning with a comprehensive 
plan covering all teachers and all needs. The staff of the Com- 
mission gave its best efforts to these attempts as it did to all 
feasible plans that were developed. But they did not prove to 
be very successful. This result seems to confirm the Commis- 


sion’s original judgment. 

The results of encouraging initiative 
n what was attempted and accom- 
the study of our total experience 


onclusions which may now 
ful activities of the school 


Despite the variation i 
plished in the several centers, 
enables us to draw certain general ci 


be presented. First, the most success: i 
systems associated in the cooperative study were in response to 


relatively specific needs which were felt by the teachers them- 
selves. These grew more out of experience on the job than out of 
abstract ideas as to what schools or teachers for our rapidly 
changing times should be like. The activities seemed to be 
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appreciated for their own worth as much as for their contribu- 
tion to a series of mutually supporting projects. ns 

Second, the predominant form used was that of group activity. 
Not much special and direct attention was given to the im- 
provement of teaching through methods affecting individual 
classroom teachers, supervisors, principals, or other members of 
the staff. The school systems were not particularly concerned, 
in other words, about such Matters as teacher selection, assign- 
ment, promotion, or in furthering independent study. In the 
third place, the focus of attention was ordinarily not the teacher 
but the teacher’s job. Members of the study groups usually took 
their capacity for granted but sought ways and means of using 
that capacity more effectively in doing things that would improve 
the schools. They usually gave no particular thought to er 
promotion of their own growth. The growth that resulted—an ' 
it was considerable—may consequently be regarded as incidenta 
to the accomplishment of the main purpose, performing their 
tasks more effectively. However, in some instances the - 
groups directly sought to improve their understanding or trie 
to build up their personal resources. Here a sense of inadequacy 
to do at once certain things that were believed to be important 
led to study designed to develop the needed qualifications. 
Usually the members of such groups sought only to improve 
themselves as individuals, Occasionally, however, there was anes 
cluded the aim of sensitizing others to the needs with whi h 
the members of the group were concerned, and even of helping 
those others to- grow in ability to meet the need. 

How are these experiences to be interpreted? What do they 
mean for other school systems that are eager to promote 10- 
service growth? We are satisfied that activity directly aimed at 
increasing the effectiveness with which jobs of recognized im- 
portance are accomplished is a leading method by which educa- 
tion in service may be brought about. The task idea as here 
expressed should not be interpreted too narrowly. It includes 
growth in one’s conception of his job and getting ready for new 
types of effort. But once a teacher is in a position of some p¢™ 
manence, distinctions between working to improve a program 
and improving personal resources are unimportant. 
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We do not believe that the emphasis on group activity—so 
noticeable in this volume—should be interpreted as implying 
that independent effort may not have significant consequences 
for teacher growth. Lack of more specific mention of such effort 
in this book is due to the fact that the school systems rather 
naturally focused attention on activities that might enlist the 
participation of relatively large numbers of persons, and to the 
further fact that it was not possible to obtain reports of indi- 


vidual activities, whether independent of group work or result- 


ing therefrom. We believe that much independent activity did 


take place; it was indeed stimulated by, as it contributed to, 
group activity. Moreover, We hold it to be important—perhaps 
a more effective means of growth for some individuals than 
group activity. 

We are satisfied that efforts to align activities of in-service 
education with some concept of the ideal school which has not 
been accepted by the teachers, OT with some comprehensive 
pattern which goes beyond the teachers’ sense of need, cannot 
be expected to succeed. Schools did not organize and place in 
effect programs of in-service education designed to prepare the 
professional personnel for the anticipated needs of a better 
future school. Some representatives of certain schools did talk 
about plans for educating teachers of today for the schools of 
tomorrow. Indeed, this approach looked promising at times 
also to some members of the Commission staff. But nowhere 
in the study did this idea strongly take hold. No one of the 


schools in the study demonstrated the practicability of a direct 
to in-service education—an ap- 


and comprehensive approach to, e eriemade upon 

proach that begins with an an Fecha ar 

the professional personne ool prog P 
ences to prepare that per- 


ceeds systematically to provide expe™ 


sonnel to’ meet such demands effectively. ; 
In summary, we believe that the experience with the schools 


in the cooperative study has demonstrates ne eee 
conditions, teachers will readily Join toge a pies people 
do better what they conceive 


m important, personal 
o to 7 j at to them see 
: ee nde n ovement become closely related; and 


growth and program imp? 
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that given proper conditions, the teachers’ pibas ae E 
jobs will broaden and also come to relate more c pr A n 
needs of contemporary society. The consideration o E A 
have termed “proper conditions” in these conclusions w 

stitute the balance of this chapter. 


Conditions favorable to voluntary enlistment 


aus 
It is possible to classify under five headings the ones 
we have observed to have been conducive to successfu 8 ee 
activity leading to program improvement. This book is ro 
with accounts of situations in which these conditions i 
in varying degrees. Hence extended discussion and illustra 
of each condition is not needed here, i othe 
A first and basic condition for enlistment and for pe ye 
members of a staff interested is that the jobs on pa JE 
work should truly seem to them to be their jobs, tasks an 
complishment of which seems both appropriate and impo adh 
Every system contains many persons who dislike theory ee hich 
but who will give their time generously to a project W 


: : ; wish to 
seems to be practical and immediate. Such persons 


improve their performance of the tasks they ordinarily a 
seek ways and means of using their own capacities rea 
tively, which usually requires the knowledge and acquies chers 
of certain colleagues—the building staff or the classroom en 
ofa given level—with whom they are associated. The aici of 
of our first Condition places emphasis upon the importan 


fis è A s its utili 
recognizing this mindset and of making provision for its 
zation. 


But the way in which a 
ceive his task i 


lead rapidly to th 
considered ordina 
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where they can make a positive contribution. Personal growth, 
group morale, and genuine accomplishment are alike dependent 
on the extent to which each member of a group participates 
positively in a common enterprise. It is a mistake to include 
anyone who is incapable of contributing to the accomplish- 
ment of the group’s purposes. On the other hand, it should be 
recognized that many persons only need encouragement to 
move from passive to active participation. 


In this connection it is important to note that there are quite 
vidual may contribute to group 


be able to provide creative sug- 
he job that the group has 
contribution through 
dures for carrying on. 


different ways in which an indi 
activity. He may, for example, 
gestions that will help to clarify t 
undertaken. Or he may make his greatest 
helping the group to find effective proce 
Or still again, he may share through taking the tentative sug- 
gestions of a group, trying them in his own situation, and 
Teporting his successes or failures at a later date. In general 
the appeal of an important job draws its own quota of persons 
With creative ability, breadth of experience, and other valuable 
assets for group participation. These persons attract others who 
are less gifted but who can make important contributions. The 
genius of a working group often resides as much in this arrange- 
ment of interpersonal exchange as it does in the nature of the 


Job to be done. i 
There are situations, though, in which hasty recruiting, the 
limitations set by 


desire to have every teacher participate, or 
er persons some of whom seem 


distance and travel bring togeth ; 
ituations violate our second 


unable to find an active role. These s1 
condition, but there are times when they have to be faced. 
oup members, freedom to 


Consulting help, new contacts for gr L 
Withdraw, and occasional mergers of working groups have 
We disclaim any impli- 


Proved to be effective in these instances. © 
cation to the effect that the finding of active roles for all mem- 


bers is dependent upon some previous allocation of creative 
Persons to supply the nucleus of each working body. The study 
has demonstrated the adequacy of grouping by interests or 
problems when this arrangement is safeguarded by freedom of 
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enlistment and by some variety in the projects to be attacked. 
A third condition that has seemed to contribute to individual 
enlistment and continuous work on program improvement 1S 
that a high degree of flexibility should be maintained with ref 
erence to all group activity and all related individual activity. 
One of the most obvious lessons of our previous sketches 15 
that considerable freedom to shift emphasis as a result of ex- 
perience is an essential condition to progress. Individuals and 
groups changed their minds with regard to the purposes they 
wished to achieve, the procedures they should employ, and 
even the conclusions to which they had come earlier. A change 
of mind, or of heart, in itself has no particular virtue but when 
new evidence calls for such change, it ought to be readily 
possible. 7 
With Particular reference to organization, it may be said 
that it ought to be easy for groups to form, easy for them to 
modify their Purposes, and easy for them to disband. There 
: school system who are overburdene 
with group activity. It appears, however, that in most systems 


ni- 
de who would welcome more oppor 
&s tor assembly, provided the other conditions set forth in tht 


An important element in maintaining 
l mention. It is the periodical Bami 
of group purposes in the light of rin 
- Easy and honorable means for p 
ng the activity of.a group—comes od 
re this element is consciously providec: 


and equality has prevailed. N ae 
haracteristic: of workshops, and per A 
more to the success of those enterp met 
vidence to indicate that much the S24” 
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spirit characterized most of the other forms of activity in which 
schools engaged. 

A foundation for this spirit was apparently laid at the Ben- 
nington conference where plans for the study were developed 
by representatives of the participating schools and colleges. In 
that setting many persons sensed anew the very great importance 
of friendly relations in any collective endeavor. They also 
gathered promising ideas of how such relations could be 
achieved—by bringing people together for work in new settings; 
by guarding against the tendency to press for formal agreements 
before the participants were genuinely ready for them; by pro- 
viding for easy communication and a ready response to the will 
of a group; by mingling work and play so that individuals came 
to know each other as persons. Such procedures as these were 
used time and again by schools and always seemingly with good 
results. 

A fifth conditio 
work on program improvement 


thought into action should be 
easy and continuous flow. Over and over one hears the faculty 


members say, “What reason is there to believe anything would 
happen if we did decide that something should be done?” Such 
a remark suggests how important it is that the administrative 
agents of a school system be ready to consider and to act with 
reference to the ideas of their colleagues. Nothing dampens the 
ardor of any group more than to have its ideas chilled or lost 
through inactivity or hostility on the part of those who, ac- 
cording to existing administrative arrangements, have the res- 
ponsibility for the next step- pare 
It is well, however, tO recall that the term “administrative 
agents” has been used in this volume to refer to the total person- 
nel. In so far as this broadened concept is operative in a school 
system, much of the responsibility for moving from thought to 
action rests directly with the members of any given working 
group. The effect of this plan of administration is to reduce 
tremendously the mamber of communications that are re- 


n basic to keeping the school personnel at 
is that the means for converting 


such as to permit a reasonably 
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quired before action can take place. The likelihood of main- 
taining effective communication where the counsel of others 
is required is correspondingly increased. 


Movinc To Tasks oF GREATER SIGNIFICANCE 


The five conditions just enumerated cover all that is neces 
sary to secure teacher enlistment and continued participation 
in program improvement. However, the reader may already 
have been aroused to ask: Can we afford to let the matter rest 
here? Is it enough for the professional staff to be active in pro- 
gram improvement? Must not this activity have goals beyond 
the completion of jobs that teachers feel to be theirs? Are 
there not some types of enterprise which are more profitable 
than other types? 

The answers to these questions must be that we cannot afford 
o let the matter rest here; it is not enough to be merely active 
in program improvement. General readiness to participate ac- 
tively in improving the program is essential to any forward 


rent needs. This carries the discus 
basic conditions favorable to keepi 


Judge and even rank these activities in terms of their apparent 
relation to Outstanding social Problems of today. They would 
ask, are these jobs significant to schools for our times? They 
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might feel that for a faculty to be at i 

oe i work on improvin 

rot oe was not very important. For a pee -A 

B cae mn bo a na sae “problems of the peace” 

vastly more so. There w 

re = evaluate the things schools have = 

pe : Cie relation to educational practice cur- 

ic joying high esteem. If pupil-teacher planning were in 
gue at the time, school groups working on the improvement 


of pupil-teacher planning would be given high rank. At other 


tim. i ir i 
es particular virtue might seem to attach to working on 


sent coun plans the se eof te community re 
s ? g use of the community's re- 
sources in classroom procedure. 

There would be still others who would deny the adequacy 
of both the foregoing approaches to the appraisal of the pro- 
grams that schools had undertaken. The approach they would 
make is more difficult to describe and characterize, but its es- 
sence would be its taking into account the situation in which 
the particular development had occurred. They would first 
want to know a good deal about earlier accomplishments in any 
school they were attempting to judge. What things has this 
school succeeded in doing? What sort of faculty organization 
does the school have? What talents are there within the faculty? 
What sort of relations have been established with the com- 
munity? How much expert counsel or guidance can be pro- 


vided to the group? 
up would use the answers to such 


Members of this third gro 
he readiness and capacity of particular 
uld evaluate 


take various jobs. They wo 
en undertaking by asking? Was this an 
dy for this 


questions to appraise t 
school groups to under 


the significance of a giv 
important venture for this group? Was the group rea 
gnificant an undertaking in an edu- 
ared for? It is 


sort of thing? Was it as si 
ș the group was prep 
agreement. We 


cational and social sense 4 ) 
with this third group that we find ourselves in 

may also report that a very considerable number of the key 
individuals in the school centers of the coopera 
come, as a result of their experience, to the same p 


tive study have 
oint of view. 
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chance that the efforts which result from these leads may become 
quite as institutionalized as the movements for better cumula- 
tive records or better homeroom programs. 

For the person who thinks in terms of the strategy of group 
work, the evolutionary concept let us say, there are ways of 
insuring against this arrest in the evolution of ideas and pur- 
poses. We have seen these as a supplementary set of conditions. 
They constitute ways of moving to jobs of increasing. social 
significance. Their validity seems to be established, though we 
make no claim that they adequately cover the possibilities. They 
permit subdivision and supplementation, but we shall leave 
each of these tasks to the reader. 


Conditions conducive to working on significant tasks 


A first condition for insuring the attention of a school po 
sonnel to undertaking jobs of social significance is that a rich 
association should be maintained between the professional per- 
sonnel and the youth and adults of the school community. We 
know of no instance in which a school faculty has worked 
vigorously in molding the program of a school to the needs of 
a given community where a Strong group within that faculty 
had not previously been intimately associated with the affairs 
of the young people and adults of that community. We are 
also very much of the opinion that for such a program to a 
continued on a firm foundation the association with the com- 


munity must continuously be extended toward including the 
whole faculty. 


A : re- 
hich schools are meeting the of 
In some instances a number = 
mmunity councils. Some schoo 


‘ É of serving their communities 
t rough making home or neighborhood surveys. In one high 
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This community association should relate to both young 
people and adults. Where youth are left out or given secondary 
attention there is considerable danger that the association will 
not be reflected in the work of the schools. And where the oppo- 
site is true, where the association relates only to youth, the 
influence of the total community upon young people has a 
good chance of being overlooked, or at least, underestimated. 

In conclusion we must call attention to one qualification. 
The status of the community plays an important role in deter- 
mining the opportunities for the associations described and 
their optimum influence. In general, communities which have 
achieved success in the pooling of efforts toward common goals. 
offer adequate opportunities for firsthand association with adults 
and older youth. Disunity, inability to work together because 
of the tendency of certain persons and groups to build them- 
selves up, suspicion, intolerance, and similar constraints reduce 
the number of useful associations directly available to teach- 
ers. 

Here, however, there are substitute procedures which may 
have important consequences. Adequate study of the total 
situation will provide teachers with a sense of what the various 
elements desire and cannot wholly achieve; and also with a 
sense of what the community really needs. Through these under- 
standings professional staffs are enabled to move toward ac- 
tivities and emphases which are likely to be of the greatest 


value to the community in question. - 
A second condition for insuring the attention of a sc = 
personnel to jobs of social significance is that the ae 
f . . . . . . s an 
should have a rich association with important social idea 


ial 
; i chool personnel have socia 
ATE bee ete ults A they go about their 


intercourse with young people and ad -ntathanraall 
Been § A z t they be intellectually 
lives in the community. It is necessary tha A inking ofthe 


and emotionally concerned with the best soci ial philosophies 
period. We refer now to ideas and basic > 


y : š education when 
which spring from influences that lie outside of arpi rie 
narrowly conceived. These influences may OP 


é ents. 
through words or through the impact of ev 
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Teachers can find in the writings of those who have thought 
most penetratingly about fundamental social issues, concepts 
and insights of profound relevance to the effective performance 
of their tasks. Such writers may be as old as the Greek philoso- 
phers and the Hebrew prophets or, at the other extreme, they 
may be radically modern. But any that have grappled ably with 
the persistent problems of man’s social existence have some- 
thing important to Say to teachers. The purpose of the school 
should relate to the purposes of society. On what society's put 
poses are and should be teachers need to think. 

It is a characteristic of great events that they sensitize the 
schools to social issues and stir teachers to think and act re- 
garding them. Two recent illustrations of this fact may be 
» the main difference between them being in the breadth 
of the challenge involved. As we have already noted earlier, the 
rise of the fascist state impelled in many school systems 4 
thoroughgoing reconsideration of democratic goals and of meth- 
ods of working, Democracy was defined and implemented mm 
some situations as respect for personality, as confidence in 
and as a dynamic concept of human E 
of all this was a marked change in traditiona 


. i z 4 in 
school relationships with resulting changes 
procedure. 


A second illustr: 
icular emph 
years. Impro 
care, commu 


A nomic roles for all members of the family; 
while “land use” and conservation came to be selective factors 
An determining the activities of many schools. These adaptations 
(and a much longer list which could be cited) speak eloquently 
Of the teachers associations with social ideals of jap 
further. They are indicative of a considera at 
ning at the grass roots—a goal which has gre 
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importance for the school community in the postwar period. 
Let us avoid misunderstanding at this point. We do not look 
upon these school derivatives of social thinking as ends in 
themselves. They are steps toward the making of educational 
change of significance to young people and the society to be 
served. They constitute an insurance against the failure of ideas 
and purposes to evolve. They help to round out the growth in 
service which we considered to be closely intertwined with pro- 
gram improvement. They assure a progressive change in the 
teachers’ conceptions of important jobs and give reality to our 
evolutionary concept of school activity. i 
In summary it may be observed that neither the school itself 
nor the teacher culture is the source of social ideas; these stem 
from human living in homes, in training camps, 1m the market 
place, in factories, in the halls of government, and in the world 
of nations. They are kept alive by leading thinkers and a mini- 
mum number of sensitive persons through decades of easy = 
ing and small challenge—to emerge and claim t attention 
large numbers in times of stress. It is the teacher s business o 
study these ideas, to explore their possibilities AR pa 
to school content and practice, and to act one ie : od 
tively in their appropriation. It is in these ways ar g e 
Portions of the educational personnel can come to have a 
association with social ideas and ideals.” ETA 
Schools like society need ioi a ee a school 
Off all sense of fear and oy ee d visionaries within 
Programs can have social GS ba ths challenge of those 
their own ranks. They need epn ions and who ask that 
who dare to imagine better social conditio i 


the schools contribute to that new society. 


CONCLUSION A 
dership is to seek to provi e 
ads meme oe os ae ‘vil keep professional 


those conditi d rtuni i 

tions and oppo rovement. 
Staffs actively engaged in significant FT te eee 
This implies and requires growth on po ee we have 
Of such staffs, Some of the conditions oF? P 
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discussed relate primarily to the maintenance of a high degree 
of group activity. The five conditions of this character which 
were set forth in the Preceding pages include a chance to work 
on jobs that seem important to the Participants; a chance to 
work on jobs where each participant can make a positive con- 
tribution; a chance to adjust the plans and the objectives that 
relate to any undertaking as adjustment seems called for; a 
chance to work as friends and equals; and a chance to move 
from thought to action. 

To these conditions that insure the maintenance of a high 
degree of group activity we have now added two others that 
contribute to the guidance of activity in socially significant 
directions. These are, first, a rich association with young people 
and adults of the school community and, second, a continuous 
association with important ideas for social advance and related 
school development, 

The constant threat to continued school progress is that the 
temporal products that derive from the maintenance of some OF 


all of the foregoing conditions will be made the foci of atten- 
tion—that 


Sig ideas of what schools can and should do will freely — 
t is through the maintenance of these conditions that schoo 
can become adequate to meet the needs of our times. 


XI 
Thoughts about Taking Hold 


: Tue purpose of this chapter is to make certain applica- 
tions of the findings of the cooperative study of teacher educa- 
tion to the wartime period. We propose to do this in four 
main sections. The first will rapidly appraise wartime pressures 
and conditions in order to give the setting. The second will 
deal with school systems, both large and small, in which the 
pattern of group work as developed in the cooperative study 


has not been familiar. The third will suggest how adverse forces 


of the war period can be prevented from neutralizing much that 
has been gained in the growth of individual schools. The 
fourth and last section will be concerned with some of the 
changing functions of state departments of education with par- 
ticular reference to postwar reconstruction. Reliance will be 
placed throughout upon accounts of experiences in the field, 
though we shall now draw upon school systems and states which 


did not participate in the study of teacher education. 


It must be admitted at the outset that the content of working 
problems, as known in the Commission’s program, has under- 
1 concerns with 


gone considerable change. The professiona 
which many of our school systems started in the fall of 1939 


are no longer matters of pervading interest. A few perhaps have 
continued to hold the attention of teachers and school execu- 
tives, Some have been converted into combinations which con- 
tain much that is new and something of the earlier interest as 
well. But the majority have been reduced to a subordinate posi- 
tion as a result of the competition of matters more immediate 
and pressing. To a considerable extent such developments are 
typical of the course of educational endeavor. A particular prob- 
lem or a focus of attention does not hold its status regardless _ 
of what happens outside the school. Centers of interest change 
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as general conditions change. A few problems may be carried 
to stages which might properly be called solutions, but the 
majority are replaced or absorbed with new considerations 
somewhere along the way. 

Though we have supplied a good deal of problem content 
and analysis in the narratives dealing with the centers in the 
cooperative study, we have not dared to hope that these accounts 
would be mainly useful for the light they would throw upon 
solutions. Rather than this, our hope has lain in the communi- 
cation of the process—the procedures by which these questions 
have been studied and directed toward improvement. It is these 
learnings, dependent in part upon practice and experience, 
with which we are most concerned. They should be renewed 
and strengthened to the greatest extent possible in the present 


period. It is only in this way that survival and long-time value 
can be assured, 


THE EFFECT or WARTIME PRESSURES 


The first two years of our country’s participation as an aout 
belligerent in the second world war have witnessed an extension 
of public school services in many directions. There have been 
nursery schools organized for the children of working mothers, 
lengthened sessions of the school day for children of elementary 
age, renewed activity in recreation and needed occupation for 
adolescents, and increased attention to work experiences for 
secondary pupils, Community youth councils have been de- 
veloped to help combat delinquency, and guidance prog” am 
have been rebuilt to Supply students about to leave school sine 
effective counsel, The lines between vocational education and 
general education have been destroyed in numerous Mpi 
eed a the shops in thousands of school plants have bs 

pen to adults and out-of-school youth. Pre-induct10 
courses, commando training, and work in the activities of the 
Victory Corps have testified to the wartime mobilization of our 
secondary schools, Teachers have helped to give parents an 
lay citizens a good deal of indirect education through student 
activities in connection with food rationing, the growing and 
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re i i 
preparation of food, purchasing problems, and the investment 


of savings in stamps and bonds. In addition to these extensions 
a educational service, the teachers themselves and their pupils 

ave participated in numerous jobs of volunteer type; they 
have helped to make up a citizens’ army for doing everything 
that seemed pertinent to the success of the war effort. 

There has been an understandable urgency about these 
undertakings. By and large the public school leadership has 
been unwilling to see the schools confine their wartime efforts 
to narrowly defined tasks—to community projects of an un- 
skilled and mechanical nature or to activities centered wholly 
within the former orbit of school work. Concern for the pos- 
sible isolation of the curriculum from important adult activities 
has been quite as influential in these matters as have the causes 
being served. This is commendable on the whole. Despite its 
lack of a well defined sense of direction, it represents a general 


sensitivity to the needs of the schools which did not characterize 


our educational leaders during the first world war. 
ituation in its best colors. 


To say these things js to paint the si 
There have been school systems which showed little if any 
only casual concern for 


interest in the day-care movement and 
the new problems which changed living conditions have 
brought to our communities and to our youth. Field workers 


of various wartime agencies have reported numerous instances 
of school authorities that have been loath to encourage much 


participation in community problems; fear that it might lead 


to lay participation in school affairs has been a restraining factor 
kers. With all this, however, we are 


in the opinion of these WOT ; A 
not at the moment concerned. We propose to center the discus- 
sion upon those places where change has taken place, upon 

those systems which chose not to as usual. 
Throughout the first eighteen after Pearl Harbor, 
ime change was greatly 


the more leisurely course of peacet p 
accelerated in many school systems: There were times when 


school executives felt haste t° be so imperative that the installa- 


tion of programs outran the planning of procedures or: the 
rounding up of resources: his would have led, of course, to 
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hopeless confusion if the local systems had been forced to de- 
pend wholly upon their own plans. They had the advantage, 
however, of general directives, drawn up in comparatively final 
form by agency representatives in some remote center of popu- 
lation and syndicated widely to school users. Such aids greatly 
accelerated wartime changes in the schools and in this respect 
at least must be given due credit, The policy which they created 
had, however, certain unfortunate results. What was assumed’ 
to be but a temporary reliance upon plans made by a very 
small number of persons often became a permanent way of 
working. School executives who had been friendly to the idea 
of sharing an increasing number of concerns with their teach- 


due to the power and Prestige of the agencies and groups which 


model airplanes, selling stamps and bonds, collecting scrap 
» Spreading information about rationing, helping 
harvest the crops, Physical conditioning, and the like. And in 
>» for the moment at least, that one 
allenges was superior to all others. 
Tse, just the opposite of that which 
study and implementation by indi- 


pletely ignoring the potentialities of these 
Srowth. It has been our contention that 


Browth comes most Surely when teachers are enabled to work 
with an appropriate 


, Tt seems logical to hold that one of the prime considerations 
in the extension of educational service is the advantage to teach- 
ers as active participants, This is a benefit which will revert to 
the system in many ways as teachers face the problem of making 
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the schools more adequate for our times. But we do not here 
pation by proxy, to such vicarious repre- 
sentation as can be supplied by the school official who is already 
a member of a service club and a community worker of some 
ability and experience. Nor are we thinking only of experience 
with going enterprises, those community organizations which 
seem always to progress without serious difficulty. A satisfactory 
prescription would include a reasonable proportion of service 
with community groups of uncertain leadership—the kind that 
seldom appear in “success” stories. 

But this is not an easy matter to arrange in wartime. The 
number of official, semiofficial, and volunteer agencies that 
must be represented in the planning and installation stages 
of such projects as day-care centers, attacks on juvenile de- 
linquency, and even victory gardens is very great. Few have 
found it feasible to include teachers as participants at first- 


hand. This then represents a second limitation of wartime 
unity. It is not identical with 


extensions of educational oppott 

the other limitation which has just been mentioned—the de- 
velopment of an administrative organization to bring about 
a uniform and economical response to challenges from outside 
the system. But the two have certain common causes among 
which the desire to hasten decision and action seems to be the 
Most prominent. 


Perhaps this rapid app" k 
ditions may be best concluded by noting that the ne a 
decisions and instant action is no longer imperative. We concede 


that it was necessary to speed UP the tempo of reaching oom 
in the earlier months of the Wat. This was due to - c prer 
teristics of the situation which now obtain 1n greatly re 


degrees, i i : 

= facet rts were faced on the one hand with an excess of 
manpower, with hundreds of interested volunteers ne ae 
to do something which would be useful to the war € ort. There 
were, on the other hand, a number of jobs—protection ae air 
raids, preparation for first aid, day care for young children, 


and nationwide campaigns of one sort or another—which seemed 


have reference to partici 


of wartime pressures and con- 


aisal c 
at the need for quick 
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progressed in their own roles. One has only to reread the 
Houston sketch? to realize that the school problems of 1939-41, 
and the times too for that matter, were favorable to leadership 
training on the job. It does not minimize the importance of 
this finding to acknowledge that the situation today is con- 
siderably less favorable. Even issues of school practice with 
which working groups are wont to deal have been extensively 
influenced by the changes in living which are all about the 
schools. And working groups that attack problems dealing more 
directly with family and community life find organizations of 
all types already at work in these areas. In these circumstances, 
the proportion of &roups with mixed membership (laymen, 
agency representatives, and teachers) in any general program 
of teacher education is likely to be large. The leadership of 
these groups cannot be safely entrusted to persons whose com- 
Petence must be acquired on the job. On the other hand, school 
representatives must hold some of these responsibilities; if they 
are all held by laymen, leaders of community organizations, 
and the like, there is little Prospect for including classroom 
teachers as Participating members, 


er schools such persons are likely 
cipals, general supervisors, teachers 
€, and physical education, and the 


Ser. It includes nurses and visiting teachers, mem- 
bers of the department of child guidance, forum leaders, heads 
of teachers’ Organizations, vocational teachers of the distributive 
occupations, counselors and guidance officers, and many others. 
Such persons have unusual resources for group leadership 10 
wartime jobs. Where individual talents and inclinations wat 


*See Chapter II, Pp. 57-72, 
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rant, they should be encouraged to direct community enter- 
prises, especially those which require local planning and de- 
liberation and which belong partly to the school and partly to 
other community agencies. It is in this way that group partici- 
pation may be assured for classroom teachers in general—one 
of the few ways, we believe, in which such an opportunity can 
be provided for any considerable number of them. 

Our devotion to the principle of participation requires us 
to explore ways by which these working relations can be brought 
about. Three descriptions of actual field situations will be used 
ilities. It would be impossible to 
cover every type of expedient in such a brief list of illustrations; 
and to extend the list for such a purpose seems hardly to be 
necessary at this point. Our first sketch shows how a teacher 
of home making in a junior high school was able to include 
many of her associates in a project that took on ever widening’ 
purposes. In the other sketches the persons who could best func- 
tion as liaison officers were @ primary supervisor, a leader : 
school forums, and a social worker employed by the schoo 


system. 


to suggest a number of possib 


Community health in Michigan 
a suburban, semirural 


The Lakeview School is located in a 
Setting just outside of Battle Creek, Michigan. It has a ie 
ing population due to the military training center that adjoins 
it. There is a federal housing unit in the district for noncom- 

ies. The family structure 1s 


missioned officers and their famil 
often a temporary one; mother and children have followed the 


husband and father in order to keep together as long as the 
training period lasts. Few have brought their rong ees goods 
or many possessions with them. A large number ave come 
from the South and are alien to the area. The older residents 
follow two general lines of occupation: small farming. truck 
gardening, and the like, and working in the industries of Battle 


Creek. i , 
The Lakeview Schools consist of one unit offering the ele- 
mentary grades through senior high school and a separate 
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elementary school. In normal times they serve a population of 
10,000 persons and enroll about 1,600 pupils. At the present 
writing a new senior high school is under construction. Crowded 
conditions necessitate half-day sessions in the junior and senior 
divisions. Eighty-five percent of the high school boys have found 
afternoon employment, mostly in defense industries. There 1s 
an active parent-teacher association in the district with the 
Toom-mother type of organization. The school has access to the 
part-time services of a doctor and a nurse supplied by the Kel- 
logg Foundation. There is a shortage of private practitioners of 
medicine and of dentists. Except for the permanent families, 
dental attention for children is very hard to secure. 

The organization of a committee on community health with 
school subdivisions seems to have been due to the genius of 
two persons, the teacher of home making in the junior high 
grades and the principal of the larger attendance unit. The 
former has acted as chairman and has functioned as liaison offi- 
cer with the local defense authorities and other agencies. The 
committee includes PTA representatives, other parents, the 
school doctor and the nurse, junior and senior high school 
students, and some of the teachers in each division of the 
system. Each student council in the two high school divisions 
has set up a health committee with homeroom groups repre- 
sented on both. Some teacher members of the general health 
committee also serve on the school health committees. _ 

The main committee began with testing the pupils’ eyesight- 
This seems to have been only a warming-up activity, though 
some students were fitted with spectacles while the effort was 
at its crest. The next enterprise was concerned with vaccination 
for smallpox. Clinics were held in the gymnasium where tW° 
doctors vaccinated all comers. A minimum charge of iven 
five cents per family was collected, Mothers with some nursing 
experience assisted in the clinics. A third project—immun!z® 
tion for diphtheria—was just being completed at the time g 
our visit. No charge was made for ‘this service and it promise 
to be widely used. Much of the success of these undertaking? 
is attributed to the suggestions and help of the lay members ° 
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the community and to the promotional efforts of the health 
committees of the two secondary divisions. 

The chairman of the township defense council is a local 
person, popular in the district but without previous experience 
in group activities. The efforts of this council have been con- 
fined for the most part to civilian protection. The head has 
not known how to select women of the township who will serve 
effectively as group leaders in civilian service. An early effort 
to make up a system of block leaders proved to be a failure. 
The teacher of home making has served as the main contact 
between the defense council and the health committee She has 
recently inquired into the possibility of a GOOperalive eee fe 
gardening. The health committee would like to wor out a 
combination of recreation and work for adolescents, particu- 
larly the younger ones who are not working 1n defense industries 
and who have much unoccupied time. This matter was in the 
negotiation state at the time of our visit. 

The health caries is also quite concerned with the possi- 
bility of organizing block mothers, but is not yet sure just what 

z e has been 
functions these persons would perform. Nne objectiv i 
to locate places where children can gather—in part to ga _ 
away from stores, theaters, vacant lots, and the like, i 2 pert 
to find places to distribute them in the event of an air rais aan 
it is difficult to find enough homes for this sort of ee i y; 
There has been talk of attempting to work out a plan oe 
the room mothers of the PTA. The head of the defense 
is keenly interested. The committee chairman, as ee i 
has been moving cautiously; she would like to ee e ae 
bilities of her plan pretty well explored before pres mere 
to the defense council. Other teachers, PTA Hoen EA 
students have had little or nO direct contact with t 5 =a 
council, but have received a good deal of vicarious eai 
through the reports of the chairman. EE. n 

The superintendent of schools has been active pr atai e 
provision for day-care centers and in other typ a kok pee 
enterprise. He has been generous in delegating 2 ng P z 
to the health committee and has a good. deal Gf cones 
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the two members of the school faculty who have made the 
largest contribution to its success. He could readily absorb the 
coordinating roles in his own position if he cared to do so, but 
has chosen to let the teachers experiment for themselves. He 1s 
not too sanguine of the outcome of the attempt to work with 
such unproven agencies as the defense council, and occasionally 
feels that the school with its PTA groups should “do these 
things themselves and get the credit for them.” i 

In summary we may say that the committee on community 
health began with phases of the health situation which were 
important for wartime safety. It soon became interested in 
problems which were not altogether concerned with physical 
welfare. As it began to study the local situation it faced the 
issue of collaboration with the local defense council. This 
organization of volunteer workers had not achieved much suc 
cess in civilian service, but its members were interested in the 
activities and instruments which the health committee might 
use to make its work effective. Competition between the health 
committee and the defense council on block-mother systems 
or gardening projects would have been unfortunate. 

One distinct body of opinion holds that the health con’ 
mittee should go its own way, since it seems to be the more 
promising of the two organizations. Such a course, however 
would set early limits upon both the number and the nature a 
community contacts open to the Lakeview teachers. ae 
with community organizations of uncertain leadership may ‘4 
quite as educational in some respects as with those that ar 
more likely to succeed. The issue here is the old one of under 
standing versus rapid accomplishment. To express the choice 
in this manner does not mean that little can be accomplish¢ 
through collaboration. But success will be conditione 
by the skill of the school’s coordinating officer, the a 
home making. Her previous experience in working with adu ai 
together with certain personal assets for group leadership, p 
given her the opportunity which we have stressed—the ar 
to include other teachers with her in cooperative efforts oft 
future. 
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Most smell schools, and particularly those with forward- 
looking curriculum programs, have individuals among the per- 
sonnel who can help community agencies and who can be very 
useful in the continued education of other teachers. Such per- 
sons usually have plenty to do in their own departments. How 
shall they spend their time? The outstanding lesson from the 
cooperative study is that teachers can help each other. Growth 
is accelerated as persons with different resources learn to pool 
these assets in new and useful ways- This lesson is quite as ap- 
plicable to the wartime situation as it was in the earlier years 
of the study. At least the Lakeview experience would seem to 


support this contention. 


Day-care centers in Cincinnati 


The director of kindergarten r 
Cincinnati Public Schools has supplied, in a personal letter, a 
description of two recent developments under her general direc- 


tion. In the abbreviated account which follows, the reader will 
note how classroom teachers came to have active parts in the 
planning and installation stages of the second project. Though 
the reported activities lack the element of duration which 
characterizes most group study, they offer potential fields for 
cooperative work of a more persistent character. 


asked to investigate the possibility of 
ere arag ee oee schools in our public school 


securing funds for operating nursery iblic 
buildings. On the basis of information secured from à jana 
vey ... I selected schools in sections of the city W mE pear 
were needed. The problem was discussed with Pi napa in ien 
h i n Deci ; 
schools and nurseries were opened in three schools 0 


(Other centers were opened during the year.) 
The teachers in these buildings helped prepare the rooms for the 


new project. The art classes helped decorate Rope stat ante 
be attractive. The practical arts classes repainte! a ipm : pi 
repaired toys for the childr: rgarten and primary teac- 


en. The kinde 1 I 
ers shared supplies and equipment. ‘The teachers informed the chil- 
dren and parents in the community 


about the centers and the value 
of the program. The nursery school sta 


and primary grades in the 


ff members were introduced 
ed as members of the public 
a oe regular teachers a ean an important and ateg 
Sc 00 
ool staff. The nursery 5C 
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part of the educational program for young children. . . . Ding eae 
summer months some of the kindergarten teachers will be = oe 
as teachers in the nursery schools. This should be valuab A n 
both the kindergarten and nursery school teachers. We have a 
learn from each other. 3 was a 
Establishing centers for elementary school age children = A 
different matter. Regular classroom teachers were to be emp foie 
as leaders in this program, During the school year they were to it 
after school hours; in the summer, all day. The selection of set 
for this program was a serious problem. Directors and 2 ving 
in the central office suggested teachers on the basis of the ne ARE 
points: physical fitness for additonal work, ability in specia pe 
interest in the program, enthusiasm, play spirit, imagination, oA 
age to face new adventures, and boundless energy. Letters tn A 
inviting about 200 teachers to participate. Those indicating an boat 
est were invited to come for interviews, General information a 
the scope of the work was made available. ibilities and 
Teachers appointed to positions met to discuss possibi Sad for 
to make plans for their centers. No specifications were gane i 
any center, but types of activity were discussed and needed wie unit 
equipment, and supplies were listed. The leaders sg hildren 
planned their own programs and activities according to t Gy ilities. 
in the center and with due consideration for location and eo and 
No two centers have the same plans. New ideas, new Se sented 
experiences are developed every day. Teachers are eng ey are 
in the way that they have always wanted to experiment; 
learning with the children, si- 
Our iieri i staff consists of a supervising ae a Lapa 
cal education as the director, a primary classroom ap. state 
supervisor of the elementary school age group, and the rogram. 
nursery school supervisor as the supervisor of the egies fa ed in 
The directors and supervisors in the central office en P gge” 
planning the program. The principals have given valua have not 
tions for activities in their buildings. .. . Teachers ee help to 
been Participating actively have offered cuggesuons a wall unable 
those who are working as leaders. Many who feel physically their 
to work after school hours or during the summer are offering th 
services for part-time work or as volunteers in emergence. have 
rogram is not successful, it will not be because the teache 
ailed us in this emergency effort. 
con- 


. . i e 
Though the elementary teachers maintained fairly clos they 


tacts with the nursery schools in their own buildings» 
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were not included on the child-care committee nor did they 
have much to do with the early planning of the nursery school 
work. These omissions have not been characteristic of Cincin- 
nati alone but have been prevalent everywhere. There is a 
marked difference between the roles played by classroom teach- 
ers in this effort and those they carry in the longer day and 
summer school extensions for children of elementary age. 
This is doubtless due in part to the number of community 
groups and agencies that had some sort of interest in the estab- 
lishment of child-care centers. In essentials, however, the two 
types of project would seem to have much in common. Neither 
can be closely confined to the auspices of community or profes- 
sional groups without resulting losses to both. The possibilities 
in the way of effective association between the teachers and 
community representatives are greatly increased by the presence 
of the director of kindergarten and primary grades. Her early 
erged in a sea of extraschool prob- 
lems” is one of great potential value for Cincinnati teachers. 
Some group work growing out of the leads suggested by the 
extensions of the elementary schools would not be amiss. The 
question of the best arrangement of exercise, rest, and study 
during a lengthened school day is one which touches directly 
apon what is known about the child’s physical development and 
needs at various stages. The implications for child study groups 
within the faculties of those schools that operate on extended 
schedules seem to be clear. The understanding which might 
be gained from such efforts would ultimately accrue to the 
benefit of elementary education throughout ie Canes 


System. 


experience in being “subm 


Keeping in touch with community needs in Schenectady l 
lected as the locus of our third 
sketch in this series. Site of both the General Electric aiae 
American Locomotive plants, Schenectady, New ex is ie = 
a boom city. It has had more than its fair ne o ye sa š 
lems: housing, excessive working hours for a sete = = $ 
delinquency among young girls, overcrowded sec y 


An industrial city has been se 
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ricula, and threats to community solidarity such as have been 
seldom experienced in the more even tenor of peacetime living. 
It is significant, therefore, that the school forces have chosen this 
period for increased attention to education in service. 

Direction of the program of continued education for ele- 
mentary teachers has been centered in a representative com- 
mittee of the teachers themselves. Administrative officers have 
kept in touch with developments but have refrained from ex- 
ercising superior roles with reference to planning and procedures. 
Work for 1942-43 has been focused upon curriculum problems; 
skilled consultants from the state department of education and 
from other outside sources have met with the planning group and 
with voluntary groups and committees. The emphases of these, 
efforts have not been matters growing directly out of wartime 
conditions. That is, they have not dealt with extended gn 
services per se, though there has been an underlying desire to 
protect elementary children from the more sordid sides of the 
war and its effects upon older students and adults. 

It is perhaps this objective, more than any other, which has 
led to an increased emphasis upon case conferences and the 
study of individual pupils. The conferences have become one 
of the ways in which teachers increase their sensitivity tO 
changed and changing aspects of family living. It has not been 
easy, however, to gain access to homes where children are most 
in need of protection, nor have the teachers felt fully adequate 
to do home visiting. In order to expedite a lengthy process i 
orientation, the system has employed a social worker on — 
time. She will act not only as liaison officer between the school's 
and the social agencies but will attempt to supervise the ae 
visiting of various groups of the educational personnel. Schoo 
nurses are shortly to begin a brief period of apprenticeship 
under her direction. If the plan succeeds, other groups will - 
low in due course. Meanwhile, the possibilities for more dien 
contact with the social agencies will be explored, particular 7 


; se 
as they grow out of the adjustment needs revealed in the Ca 
conferences. 
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One project which should have many possibilities for teacher 
education had its beginning in Schenectady. The citizens’ unity 
committee grew up with a statewide unity committee and 
served the latter as a demonstration in a specific setting. The 
state committee has helped to service these grass-roots under- 
takings, which now appear in many of the state’s larger com- 
munities. The special function of these local committees is 
well described by their titles though procedures naturally vary 
from place to place. In Schenectady the committee is made up 
of fourteen persons who have been chosen because of their 
association with the civic, industrial, and cultural life of the 
city. Meetings of this group have been devoted to hearing re- 
ports from a field worker assigned on part time by the public 
schools. In her former capacity, this individual was an active 
organizer of mobilization efforts for the Office of Civilian De- 
fense. She has met with many of the city’s 800 clubs, organiza- 
tions, and agencies. She has attempted to ascertain the can ` 
these groups and the particular problems which claim t aa - 
tention, especially as they have significance Op S00 p T 
From such hearings the committee decides upon aà Couns 


action in so far as local action can suffice to meet the sipuanon, 
It will be seen that th ittee is not a fact-gathering 


e unity comm1 3 
body of the survey type, nor does it purport to peas ee 
work of the many clubs and organizations. It is a de p erative 
body with concern for matters which might divide s he ed 
munity into hostile camps. Its main reliance is upon e = A 
and prevention. The full-time secretary of the committee h 
former teacher in the local schools and director of community 
and school forums. Through this association the at we ee 
has a direct connection with all organizations soe offer mn 
programs or engage in informal discussion. It has also a connec 


ing link with the schools. 

Under our system of a 
unity committee cannot 
public schools without limiting 1'5 , 
Wartime period it must maintain its 1n 


d hoc boards, a fusion body like the 
be identified too directly with the 
g its future usefulness. For the 
dependence from control 
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by any one of the community's active agencies. This inde- 
pendence must be of a character that the public can recognize. 
It would not be appropriate, therefore, to add a significant num- 
ber of classroom teachers and principals to the committee mem- 
bership. 

In a sense this situation violates our major thesis—that teach- 
ers can be included in many working groups of mixed compost- 
tion through the coordinating activities of skilled community 
workers from among the school personnel. But it does not mean 
that the field worker and secretary in Schenectady need con- 
tinue to be the main recipients of community education. Each 
of these persons can supply both teachers and pupils with useful 
information and valuable suggestions. Problems of wartime 
citizenship and conduct in which the schools should engage— 
spiking false rumors, buying to meet minimum needs, develop- 
ing new tolerance, and the like—take on vitality in proportion 
as their local significance is understood. Some secondary schools 
are likely to be located in sections of the city where a schoo! 
unity committee not unlike the major body may perform a 
valuable function with students and parents. Indeed, there 15 
no difficult problem of civic unity which does not have 1S 
counterpart, though perhaps on a less serious scale, within the 
student body of an all-purpose secondary school. By keeping 1® 
touch with crucial community situations, resourceful teachers 
and students -can not only do lots of good but they can pier 
to see more clearly the social situation in which they work an 
have their being. 

These three sketches have been based on situations where 
wartime conditions have affected family living and intergroup 
relationships. Not all towns and cities, of course, have €% 
perienced the strains of housing and of providing for a large 
and migrant population. What we have been discussing Pe aa 
lems of absorbing interest applies therefore only in varying pe 
grees to other communities. Where wartime change and oe 
pansion have created or intensified certain school-commun'') 
problems, we have suggested that these be used as leaders 1" 
the program of education in service. This suggestion is in keep 
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ing with our comment about the changing nature of problem 
content which introduced this chapter. But it has a further 
and more basic justification in terms of teacher motivation and 


the utilization of resources. 

Members of study groups that have no apparent connection 
with matters of absorbing community interest are handicapped 
in two respects. They must fail to gain that early feeling of 
the importance of their group effort which is, as we have shown, 
the psychological foundation for group morale and persistence. 
And they will be almost totally deprived of the help of 
members of the professional staff whose ability in community 
groups has already been demonstrated. All of this seems to lead 
to certain conclusions which may serve as a partial summary 
of this section: (1) working groups on school-community prob- 
lems can be profitably supplemented by related types of educa- 
tional endeavor, carried on wholly or largely by teachers or 
by teachers and their pupils: and (2) choices for such related 
efforts are more limited in number and variety than were the 
choices available to the school systems at the opening of the co- 


Operative study. Be 

Our experience does not permit us to be too positive as to 
the variety of appeal which can be secured for an in-service 
Program in overexpanded war centers. We refer now to a pro- 
gram of group activities based in first instance upon school- 


community problems and second upon related topics dealing 
enship, and certain aspects 


With child dev ment, wartime citiz 

of Biei pe m The reader will recall that we have 
stressed the element of widespread appeal in our previous dis- 
cussions of programs of teacher education. If, e the 
choice in a center of expanded population must be os a 
varied program unrelated to community problems and a nar- 
Tow program utilizing the stimuli released by the wartime situa- 


tion, we would cast our vote for the latter. 


n working groups 
seem to warrant seri- 


erative study see % 
oup membership entirely volun- 


Voluntary participation i 


The experiences of the coop 
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tary at all times. To do this would mean quite a break with 
traditional practice. In the typical school system classroom 
teachers have been drawn into working groups or committees 
in a variety of ways—through general faculty meetings, by de- 
partments, as grade groups, through choice of a superior officer 
to form temporary or standing committees, and the like. In all 
of these the element of choice—to join or not to join, or to join 
one group in preference to another—is seldom present. This is 
not to say that in the typical system all teachers work actively 
in some form of group or committee work. Indeed, the per 
centage of participation in programs organized on such lines 
is often very low. It was for this reason as much as any other 
that the centers in the cooperative study began by giving class- 
room teachers their share of planning control, and followed 
up with free enlistment and the exercise of individual choice. 

To what extent should changed conditions of the wartime 
period warrant a modification of the principle of voluntary 
enlistment? One relaxation of this tenet we have already pro- 
posed. The recruitment of chairmen for mixed groups working 
on school-community problems represents a minor change from 
the freer method of selection by the working group itself. It 
will be recalled that this proposal was connected with the need 
for including several members of the teaching personnel in the 
membership of each working group. Here too the situation 1$ 
not quite the same as the exercise of free preference to join ane 
or another working body. Teachers who became associated with 
the liaison officer or chairman of a citywide nutrition commit- 
tee, for example, would be selected in part for personal and 
strategic reasons. This, however, would not necessarily be the 
case in related activities carried on wholly by classroom teachers 
or by teachers and students. Taken as a whole, therefore, H : 
needs of the wartime situation do not require many changes 1” 
the enlistment procedure which was developed in the coopet™ 
tive study. 

In making this assertion, it must be recognized that there ane 
certain pitfalls to be avoided in the organization of a program 
of in-service activities founded upon the principle of voluntary 
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enlistment. A course must be steered between two extremes— 
the multiplication of working groups to meet every individual 
interest expressed by a faculty member, on the one hand, and a 
program with but two or three focal centers of interest, on the 
other. In the latter instance, provision for different types of 
mind and personal orientation is wholly inadequate. The plan- 
ning problem in these circumstances is often complicated by 
other variables. Sometimes the total staff of a given system or 
individual school is so small as to set definite limits upon the 
number and variety of groups that can be supported. Classroom 
teachers in these situations have often developed a marked dis- 
taste for general faculty meetings, the principal form of group 
effort which has been attempted. What methods and techniques 
can be employed in these situations for getting started? A few 
paragraphs devoted to what seems to be most feasible may not 
be out of place. 

A definite break with the f 


is here proposed as the first step i 
Meetings of the entire faculty should be the first to be banned. 


That is because they have dealt in a casual way with a great 
Variety of concerns, no one of which is usually carried to a point 
Of successful conclusion. The search for manageable tasks to 
Serve as the basis of group effort will be expedited by the total 
abandonment of such uneconomical methods. In general, too, 
the giving up of faculty meetings will lead toa greater readiness 
to enlist in groups that offer promise of action. 

The next and most difficult step consists of sounding the staff 
Out to secure a list of interests and concerns that may become 
the focal centers of group effort. It is inadvisable to ask for such 
Contributions without a certain amount of stage setting and 
interpretation. One or two descriptive accounts of useful enter- 
Prises should be employed by way of suggestion. The school 
executive, supervisor, OF principal can assign this task to a 
temporary committee providing he takes the time to make sure 
that the members understand the function to be performed. 
Though it may be unwise to encumber such an inquiry with 
too many interpretive statements, teachers should be advised 


ormer pattern of group meetings 
n such a program. Regular 
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that the new element is the method of working which is pro- 
posed. Otherwise they may feel that only new emphases and 
new concerns are to be listed. 

The sifting of returns from the teachers and the planning of 
a tentative program is a task for the person or persons holding 
major responsibility and an advisory committee of the teaching 
staff. If outside consultants can be secured to help at any stage. 
this is the one most in need of their broader backgrounds of 
experience. Some of the objectives that need to occupy the 
attention of the planning group may now be stated as tech- 
niques. How introduce an effective balance between projects 
warranting early action and those requiring a longer period of 
study and inquiry? Some teachers respond but little to study 
projects per se. How make use of those persons whose relations 
with working groups in the community are already established? 
The possibilities of such life-related enterprises as community 
recreation, nutrition in wartime, and the like will need to be 
explored in this connection. And finally there is the problem of 
providing for teachers who would like to add to their mastery of 
classroom techniques and who, perhaps, desire most of all to 
learn from each other. 

The last problem contains elements of difficulty that can be 
resolved in a small staff in only one way—by an omnibus type 
of group effort. The multiplication of focal centers or study 
topics dealing with teaching problems or practices means work- 
ing groups of from two to four members in many instances: 
Such groups are too small to permit the members to learn much 
from each other or to promote group morale of a useful chat 
acter. Small working groups are especially vulnerable to a temp- 
tation which is likely to distort the true nature of group activity: 
This is the desire to accomplish the regeneration of one’ 
associates through the medium of a final report. The remedy 
which has been suggested would call for at least one group with 
a central interest in some such topic as general school practic® 
wartime citizenship, pupil-teacher planning, the use of resource 
iy reading in wartime, better interlevel articulation, and thé 

ike. 


Lest the reader decide that all working groups of a small 
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school or small system should be organized so as to pool re- 
sources and ideas along one of these general lines, we should 
mention certain limitations to these efforts. They seldom permit 
much problem solving in a true sense. While individual mem- 
bers may experiment for themselves and solve teaching prob- 
lems of a personal type, the group activity must be essentially of 
a clearinghouse character. In general such activity does not 
reach the stage of deciding upon changes which should be in- 
troduced into the system. This distinction was developed at 
greater length in the chapter describing efforts to promote inter- 
school articulation.? Action-minded teachers, those desiring ma- 
terial changes in the curriculum or in the out-of-school environ- 


ment, get little satisfaction from direct ae. ries 
who may be found in 


activities, For persons of this mindset, who aos 
every faculty, more sharply focused activities seem to 
Perative, l 
the formulation 
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* See Chapter VIII. 
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MEETING NATIONAL CHALLENGES WITH LOCAL 
SCHOOL PLANNING 


We shall now attempt to show how the adverse forces of the 
war period can be prevented from neutralizing much that has 
been gained in the development of individual school faculties. 
In an earlier chapter we told the story of the Denver junior 
high schools and their progress toward curricular independence. 
At the conclusion of the narrative section, we listed some of 
the advantages experienced by a system which comes to be 
made up of self-directing school faculties. It may be well to re- 
call some of these at this point: readiness to consider change, 
free play of incentives to school improvement, reaching deci- 
sions without resorting to interschool compromises, and further- 
ing the feeling of personal freedom.? Each of these dealt with 
the dynamics of change, and the whole setting was one of evo- 
lutionary development. In so far as school systems are ever free 
from outside pressures, from changing conditions which alter 
long-time plans, the Denver system enjoyed this freedom in the 
years between 1934 and 1942. 

We have said that the first eighteen months after Pearl Harbor 
were characterized by national challenges which placed a pre 
mium upon centralized planning and unified administration. 
We noted that the psychological factors associated with this 
situation tended to promote uniform action under a streamlined 
administrative organization. Such a psychology, we repeat, 18 
just the opposite of that which would farm out projects for 
study and implementation by individual school faculties. We 
believe that uniform or patterned responses to national and 
local challenges are unlikely to color what school systems do 
in the future to the degree to which they have influenced past 
action. Several reasons could be cited for this conviction. 
Perhaps the paramount one is our belief that government 
agencies must soon change their whole approach. We refer now 
to those groups which depend heavily upon the schools for 
reaching the public. These agencies have not been able to p?™ 
sent a coordinated program to the school authorities, and nO 
single body has been able to win any number of school syste™S 

* See Chapter VI. 
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by the sheer merit of its program or the priority of its purposes. 
Teaching plans and suggested activities have been showered 
upon the schools in the belief that this is the first step toward 
securing enthusiastic support. This has been a mistaken impres- 
sion. If, for example, one wished classroom teachers to engage 
wholeheartedly in a program for the improvement of com- 
munity health, the poorest beginning one could make would 
be to give them readymade teaching materials. Nothing could 
do more to insure a casual performance, a few minutes of in- 
struction “as usual” in an overcrowded schedule. 

Programs go, on the other hand, when teachers are convinced 
that the cause is crucial and when their sphere of constructive 
initiative is enlarged; not when it is narrowed by patterned re- 
sponses or by all-system procedures under the direction of a key 
organizer. This is one of the lessons which was learned in the 
cooperative study. And it is one which the educational divisions 
of some agencies are fast finding out. The changed tactics of the 
educational section of the Office of Price Administration may be 
cited as an example. In January 1943 this agency devoted its first 
educational bulletin to the classroom presentation of ration 
book 2. But in June of the same year it was advocating a com- 
prehensive educational approach to understanding the danger 
of inflation. In this later approach, school systems and teachers 
iven a good deal of latitude for choosing their 
ork upon overt evidence of inflation 
in the community. There is indeed no common denominator 
for the earlier stimulus and the later one. This development 
illustrates, too, how wartime projects progress from aCOWVAMES 
with narrow and immediate goals to problems which require 
understanding and the method of inquiry. All this, of Ta 
represents a trend distinctly favorable to the stimulation . w 
tive planning by individual teachers and the faculties of indi- 


vidual schools. 


themselves were g 
activities and basing their w 


An approach for principals and school faculties l 

Let us begin by admitting that there are still many aaa 
demands which find their way to the principal’s desk. T E p 
of the civilian protection service wishes the school to note 
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changes in the air-raid signals and asks the teachers to take a few 
days this week to make sure that all children understand them. 
The head of the standing committee on radio broadcasts urges 
the principal to note the change in the program hour and adjust 
the schedule so that all can listen. The regional director of the 
OPA announces a nationwide program in community service, 
one which should help to win the battle against inflation. A 
letter from the chairman of the citizen’s committee on social 
protection arrives by way of the superintendent’s office; the 
writer wishes all classroom teachers to accept responsibility for 
education in sex hygiene—a responsibility which the homes are 
neglecting. The local committee on nutrition requests that at 
least two days per week be given to the consideration of im- 
proved nutrition and encloses a bulletin on the subject. The 
WAC has been withdrawn from the interceptor command, and 
the head of that service requests that teachers volunteer to carry 
on the work. A local hospital needs additional girls to take up 
work in nursing and asks that this opportunity be laid before 
the student body in a manner appropriate to the cause. Pupils 
who are leaving before graduation wish to know whether they 
will receive special consideration upon their return—will they 
be allowed to cut across the line which has been drawn between 
general and vocational preparation? The superintendent has 
received a pamphlet from another system describing what it 1$ 
doing and wants to know if his schools are likewise succeeding 
in these four or five respects. Finally, the telephone announces 
that the school system will entertain a visitor tomorrow who 15 
interested in the promotion of better inter-American relations, 
and a committee of principals has been called to meet with him. 
This picture of demands both old and new has been presented 
for a single purpose. We wanted to demonstrate that the prin 
cipal is too busy to appraise the situation as a whole. Indeed it 
is difficult for him to think in wholes in the midst of such hetero 
geneous requests, and it is highly inappropriate for him tO 
reserve such thinking to himself. The appraisal of what is hap- 
pening, or what should be happening, is a task to be shared with 
the faculty or with a representative committee of that body. But 
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this means that a staff must have some freedom of response. 
Debate on matters that are predetermined is never very profit- 
able. It consumes energies that might better be directed into 
other channels. 

Can a school afford to refuse some of these requests? Can it 
afford to Tespond to each by acquiescing in a manner that is 
least disturbing? The answer is that it cannot afford to be highly 
selective, nor is it warranted in treating all demands with the 
gy which has been suggested. The 
n such a way as to conserve its 
ponses perform an impor- 
t there are some requests 
manner; struggling with 
taff. Such efforts would 
l jobs that will need 
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permits little fact finding of a local character—little community 
study of the type that has been advocated so generally in the past 
few years. This group puts its emphasis upon the hard problems 
of our economic organization, the business cycle, recurring un- 
employment, the national debt and its meaning, and the like. 
Surely, say they, there is little to be gained by local inquiries 
and the collection of local data on these problems. They are 
national, if not global, in scope and can best be conceived on a 
scale which reveals them in their major relationships. 

One does not need to go all the way with this school if he 
concedes that local fact finding or community study can make 
but a small contribution to certain types of understanding. The 
daily columns of the press are filled with matters on which the 
average citizen lacks adequate and uncolored information. He 
must secure this information by types of inquiry that go far 
beyond the manifestations of these issues in local communities. 
To be specific, let us cite the recent coal strike with its issue of 
portal-to-portal pay and the subsidiary question of the little- 
steel formula, or the threat to the Farm Security Administration. 
Only a few of the country’s thousands of school systems are in 
positions that permit direct fact gathering on these questions. 
And even these systems might be better served by nationwide 
collections and interpretations of data. 

But to admit all this does not take from the schools a large 
number of possible problems which are capable of local illumi- 
nation. It is this latter group which we have seen as belonging 
most appropriately to the,study and implementation efforts of 
individual schools. We shall not attempt an extensive listing of 
such problems, but shall confine our treatment to a single ex- 
ample—the battle against inflation. The fight on rising costs of 
living is in essentials a matter of community and individual 
responsibility. True, the government through its authorized 
agencies has taken the initiative and has presented a positive 
program of action. Part of this program the public understands 
and accepts; part of it is in controversy. It is not easy to secure 
all the facts which are necessary to judge the effectiveness of the 
OPA, or to determine the validity of certain proposals which 
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are now before the country. But it is relatively easy to locate 
both the basic causes and the effects of the inflationary trend 
and to determine the citizen's responsibility in the matter. 

To what extent does this trend lend itself to local study and 
fact finding? The test lies in the direct learning experiences that 
can be provided, in the ways that these experiences can be fitted 
together into a meaningful whole, and in their power to stimu- 
late the resourcefulness of a given staff. Here are some of the 
types of inquiry that might be considered: i 

Price rises in essential commodities can be traced for a given 
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We believe that this illustration is not an isolated example of 
what could be done with national challenges that are now before 
the schools. It is also a part of our philosophy to hold that a 
school faculty in a large system, representing as it does a sub- 
community in itself, is the ideal organization for thinking cre- 
atively about what it can contribute to the needed education of 
all pupils and adults within its reach. It was this element of 
closeness to the people of the school community which ac- 
counted for the pioneering junior high faculties of Denver and 
for the driving power of Moultrie’s high school staff. To fail to 
take advantage of the opportunities for increasing the number 
of these developments in the current situation means a recession 
in educational progress. 

There is a very interesting distinction between faculty au- 
tonomy or freedom of choice and the autonomy of the indi- 
vidual teacher which is appropriate here. Perhaps this can best 
be illustrated by a concrete example. Let us assume that the 
state federation of women’s clubs, which has strong local repre- 
sentation, has become interested in promoting better inter- 
American relations. School system A has been provided with 
numerous suggestions and materials from the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs, and has had a bit of prodding by the local 
federation. The representatives of the national office would be 
happy, of course, if inter-American studies and activities became 
the mainstay of the local curriculum. But these officials would 
also be happy to have work conducted by social studies teachers 
im such ways as they find to be appropriate. There is in fact little 
evidence that the national agency wishes to relieve the teacher of 
his planning and procedural initiative. 

But community A is located in the midlands. It is made up of 
Scotch Presbyterians and generations of their descendants who 
have been influenced very slightly if at all by the culture, tradi- 
tions, and trade of our southern neighbors. What individual 
teachers may be able to do with this challenge must be done 
without local illumination. To accept this as a project for faculty 
deliberation and study would be an uneconomical use of energy: 
It would ignore the desirability of giving teachers opportunities 
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for exercising initiative. (We do not hold, of course, that class- 
room teachers should never teach anything except that which 
can be considered useful and immediately practical.) Moreover 
the possible approaches and sequels to projects featuring inter- 
American relations hardly warrant the attention of an entire 
staff; the outcomes that can be attained are within the reach of 
teachers working individually and alone or in small conference 


groups. 
Participation of the central office 

We have presented these two illustrations as if the individual 
faculty could decide for itself the problems and pressures that 
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This is because the full sweep of these problems intersects the 
operating areas of many agencies, community groups, and pro- 
fessional bodies which have no divisions comparable to a school 
attendance unit. A school administration which would tempt its 
faculties to deal separately with the agencies and organizations 
concerned with deliquency, with medical and dental practi- 
tioners, or hospitals and public clinics without providing for 
the constant formulation of over-all policies, would be courting 
disaster. 

Important as the coordinating role may be, it can be over- 
worked and overvalued. This is apt to be the case when the de- 
sire to accomplish results takes precedence over the desire to 
add to the stature of a given staff. For such a tendency there 15 
no innoculation quite so effective, in our opinion, as actual 
participation with a staff which is beginning to reach its ow? 
solutions. There can be no real security for autonomous schools, 
for schools which are exercising responsible freedom in meeting 
current challenges, unless there are people at the center who are 
gaining the sense of personal participation in what is going On- 
It is, of course, a matter of long-time importance that the way 
in which a school faculty responds to current challenges—by 
acquiescence and uniformity, or deliberation and choice of at- 
tack—-may become the customary way of handling all other 
matters relating to the conduct of the schools. 


STATE DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION AS LEADERS 


Centralizing forces not unlike those which caused the chal- 
lenges of wartime to be met with patterned responses from the 
schools have tended to interrupt and weaken a good deal of the 
planning that formerly took place at the grass roots. This applies 
to school districts and their agencies for group expression, tO 
town communities and cities, and in some respects to the com- 
monwealths themselves. Wartime conditions have accelerated 
an earlier trend to locate many inquiry and planning functions 
at the nation’s capital or in some regional center. We propose 
here to submit a rapid review of the factors accounting for this 
development in so far as they apply to educational matters and 
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to the solution of school-community problems. At a later point 
we shall attempt to indicate some of the roles that state depart- 
ments of education have come to play in fostering and protecting 
local planning. This addition to a volume dealing almost wholly 
with schools and school systems is a tacit admission that even the 
most self-directing of local units can profit from far-seeing 
leadership on the part of state commissioners of education and 
their associates. 

Problems connected with the use of students as part of the 
labor force, with protection from disease, improved nutrition, 
day care, recreation and occupation for adolescents, and the like 
can scarcely be confined to local orbits in wartime. In part this 
is due to the accumulating concern with which. the underlying 
conditions are viewed by an ever widening circle of citizens and 
legislators. And in part it is due to the rapidity with which con- 
ditions change as a nation mobilizes its forces, transforming 
towns and camp sites into cities in the space of a month. Ra- 
pidity of change in itself has led local planning groups to look 
to state or federal grants to quicken their efforts. This expecta- 
tion, however, has not been confined to key persons in commu- 
nities with swollen populations, but has been shared by local 
leaders in any number of places. In some respects the process 
of seeking assistance has had a weakening effect “upon local 
planning—the local orbit of a given problem to which we have 
made reference. Community planning and decision making has 
been subjected to hasty and capricious change im order to keep 
up with jurisdictional transfers in Washington and with other 

i t in wartime. All of this has tended to 


vagaries of governmen ; 
shortcircuit the deliberative processes of local units and has been 


generally inimical to local planning. Though financial assistance 
and some of the nationwide planning have been of great value 
in certain instances, it is a very real question whether either has 
made local communities more capable of meeting their postwar 
Ti 
j oes all this, however, does not mean that such develop- 
ments must necessarily accompany federal or state participation 
in meeting these situations. Most problems of home and commu- 
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nity living have local characteristics as well as a more general 
grounding in the national economy. In setting up and adminis- 
tering a system of federal or state grants, it is very easy to squeeze 
the local phases of a problem into comparative insignificance. 
It is difficult to make provision for a measurable amount of local 
autonomy and self-determination. But it can be done. Commu- 
nity groups, school Systems, state education systems, and teach- 
ers’ organizations must see this possibility and demand it. Gen- 
erally speaking these bodies have not been as articulate on this 
question as one might wish. i 

The preservation of continuity in local planning and action 
seems to be dependent upon a proper balancing of these two 
orbits of emerging problems. It is all-important for teacher par- 
ticipation in community activities in the wartime period. Of 
seven greater importance is the likelihood that dependence upon 
readymade plans, upon assistance planned and administered 
from outside, will weaken the local community rather than 
strengthen it. Indeed, the pattern of postwar reconstruction may 
be determined by the way in which communities meet their 
present challenges. 

We look upon the stimulation of local groups and the strength- 
ening of local communities as companion goals which should 
dominate the thinking of our state educational executives in 
this interim. It is difficult to travel this road when the tempta- 
tion to centralize and standardize is present on every hand, but 
it can be done. We shall take a few pages at this point to describe 
some of the innovating practices that have been developed by 
representatives of state departments of education in attempting 
to promote growth at the grass roots. By way of preface we mu = 
acknowledge that these accounts make no pretense of covering 
the topic with any degree of completeness. Few state commis: 
sioners or their assistants are given to writing much about their 
policies and procedures, Moreover, the sources of information 
which touch upon current projects and developments often até 
too fragmentary for our use: without firsthand experience in 2 


; . 3 : : f 
given state we might come to miss the true interpretation © 
these efforts. 
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Community workshops in nutrition 


The division of instruction of the Virginia state board of 
education has sought ways of stimulating local movements for 
the continued education of teachers in service. Upon the request 
of certain county groups, the division secured foundation sup- 
port for two workshops held during the summer of 1943. The 
emphasis of these efforts was on the improvement of nutrition 
and child health under wartime conditions. Perhaps their most 
distinctive feature was the provision of learning experiences in 
actual school settings. Regular school situations were reproduced 
in each instance. The first of these attempts was located at 
Manassas in Prince William County; it attracted elementary 
teachers about equally from the county and from the rest of 
Virginia. The second, similarly constituted but intended for 
Negro teachers, was held at the court house in Charlotte. About 
seventy elementary pupils, selected from all of the age groups 
represented in the local center, were in daily attendance at each 


workshop. 

The earliest statement of the workshop theme included the 
following explanation: 

The demonstration program will be built on individual fpupil] 
and community needs. It will provide for children such experiences 
as eating, sleeping, working, and playing. Pupils are to have both 
breakfast and luncheon at the workshop. The children’s experiences 
will include more study and work activities than before reported for 
the usual nutrition camps, since the program here is defined more 
broadly than that of the camps... - The teachers will accept in 
rotation the responsibility for the various jobs of the workshop. 
These jobs will include such activities as planning and providing 
recreational activities, cooking food properly, caring for the library, 
keeping necessary records, studying the results of the aes ex- 
aminations, holding conferences with parents, visiting Cs be 
of the pupils, visiting local schools and agencies, counseling with 
home makers on rationing problems, and other community activi- 


ties.4 


The anticipated outcomes for teachers included learning de- 


ipti in distri county superintendents and teach- 
‘From a descriptive bulletin distributed to y sup 


ers, May 3, 1943 (mimeographed). 
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sirable techniques of community study and child study through 
the focus on health and nutrition; familiarity with ways of co- 
ordinating the activities of community agencies in nutrition 
education; participation in planning and in organizing the work 
to the end that teachers would become effective agents in local 
programs; and experience in the development and use of better 
teaching materials. 

The workshop sponsors sought to reach all parties who might 
be affected by the projects or who might make a contribution. 
Each project was viewed as a laboratory for the participating 
classroom teachers, parents, pupils, representatives of appropt!- 
ate community agencies, the county supervisor, and the local 
school officers. The assisting personnel, as set forth in the pro- 
spectus, included the divisional or county superintendent, the 
principal of the elementary school which was to house the work- 
shop, the county elementary supervisor, local teachers of agri- 
culture and of home economics, representatives of the county 
department of public welfare, nurses from the county health 
unit, workers in agricultural extension, members of the state 
department of education, and a visiting consultant offering Spe- 
cialized resources in nutrition and child development. . 

The reports of the planning meetings held during the spring 
months of 1943 include an ever increasing roster of individuals 
serving in a representative capacity. The agenda of these pee 
ings dealt mainly with preparatory steps in organization. During 
these discussion periods, certain responsibilities were given over 
wholly to the state and local groups which had been invited i 
cooperate in the project. The Medical College of Virginia a 
over the task of outlining and administering a detailed physica 
examination of each participating pupil. It offered to supply “ 
medical nutritionist to interpret the results of these examina 
tions and to help outline plans for each child’s program. The 
county health department offered the services of three public 
health nurses to assist during the examinations and to be avail- 
able for follow-up calls and procedures. ‘ 

The home supervisor of the Farm Security Administration? 
volunteered assistance in the selection of the children to atte? 
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the workshop and in introducing teachers to any families 
reached by her agency. Two representatives of the county wel- 
fare department offered the financial assistance of their agency 
in the correction of physical defects and agreed to assist in the 
selection of children to attend the workshop. The district home- 
demonstration agent tendered her assistance in the problem of 
reaching the homes, both for the planning stage and the actual 
course of the workshop. The president of the local parent- 
teachers association and the president elect offered their assist- 
ance in explaining the project to the community. They volun- 
teered financial assistance for corrective work, planned to ex- 
plain the program to the dentists, and stood ready to assist the 
teachers in their home visits. 

Acting in behalf of the local board of education, the county 
school administrators agreed to contribute the building which 
would house the workshop; facilities for cooking, serving, and 
preserving food; a garden, and other necessary resources. The 
teacher of vocational agriculture assumed responsibility for the 
planting and cultivation of the vegetable garden; while the 
home economics teacher, assisted by the state supervisor of the 
school lunch program, prepared to take charge of the kitchen. 
Elementary teachers, with the assistance of representatives of 
local units of the FSA, county welfare, and agricultural exten- 
sion selected about seventy pupils who were to make up the 
workshop contingent. Applications for admission were suffi- 
ciently numerous to permit a sampling of homes and schools 
which was representative of all groups and classes in the com- 

n J A 
. Mus oa be content with merely naming the state officials 
who took part in these meetings. From the state board of nes 
cation there were the director of the division of instruction an 
supervisors of elementary education, home economics education, 
health and recreation, and special education. Other participants 


included the nutrition consultant of the state health department 


and the executive secretary of the state nutrition committee, an 


agency developed and supported by a former governor of the 
state. Not all of these persons were scheduled to perform tasks 
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in connection with getting the workshops under way, though all 
took part in one or more planning sessions. 
This listing of the participants in the planning meetings and 
the initial tasks which they volunteered to perform has been 
undertaken to show how a complex setting can be handled in 
a cooperative venture like the workshops. Improvement in fam- 
ily living has been a long-time goal for a great variety of agen- 
cies and organizations. The local or regional representatives of 
these agencies have built up broad backgrounds of experience 
in dealing with the public. It is part of the American pattern of 
action to add new organizations to meet new problem configu- 
rations as they arise—such as improved nutrition in wartime, for 
example—rather than to recruit existing agencies up to the 
required strength for dealing with the matter. However, the 
fact that no one of the existing agencies can deal effectively with 
the nutrition problem when working alone does not warrant 
disregarding the contributions and resources which their repre- 
sentatives can supply. And the effective use of these resource : 
must be based upon the participation of the representatives 10 
question; it cannot be secured through requests to use the oF 
ganization’s name on special stationery. 

It is clear, therefore, that the workshop sponsors followed a 
judicious policy in including so many related organizations y 
agencies in their planning. All of this facilitated the wees z 
the workshop attendants after the job began; teacher membe sS 
could hardly be expected to attempt the coordination P 
without some such ground breaker. Giving the agency TeP è 
sentatives adequate opportunity for participation in the adine 
planning and opening stages of the workshop helped also 
reserve certain other functions for the teachers. It gave them 
more autonomy for the ultimate management of workshop 
activities. This was essential if the objective of training comm 
nity workers was to be achieved. A 

What do these procedures reveal about the underlying E uc- 
and assumptions of the state department's division of instr x 
tion? It is clear that this division believes in strengthening as 
communities, that it sees cooperation among existing agence 


liefs 
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and their resources as an element of strength, and that it believes 
teachers can perform useful roles in the coordinating process. 
Perhaps it would not be going too far to say that the division 
sees a cooperative community as one which has learned to resist 
the efforts of any one group or agency to build itself at the ex- 
pense of other groups that still perform valuable functions. The 
use of a wartime impetus to realign local forces and to give 
teachers field experiences in their actual setting has other 
implications. It means a growing conviction that centralized 
approaches to school-community problems—the recorded con- 
victions of statewide committees and special conference groups 
—have been ineffective in building strength and vigor at the 
grass roots. In the experience supplied by the workshops, the 
division saw an opportunity to learn the type of service needed 
for strengthening local efforts. Its interest in using this as a test 
case may be gathered in a paragraph taken from the (unpub- 
lished) request for foundation support. The writers proposed: 


To determine whether this type of workshop experience is an 
effective means of improving health and nutrition conditions in the 
communities of the state, and contributes ways of working on simi- 
lar community problems. This is to be attempted with the intention 
of increasing the number of projects of a similar character in the 


future... . 
Stimulating community growth and lay participation 


The educational forces of Connecticut have been engaged in 
a four-year effort to “re-establish the idea of growing from the 
bottom up.” The basic ideology of this effort has been presented 
and reinterpreted from time to time by the state commissioner 


of education, from whom we adapt: 


7 ership: Wise leadership in a democratic order 
Ma hee ae ar al of the individual members therein. A 
leadership of merit, in so far as a state department of education is 
i sound scholarship and upon the general 
acceptance of certain basic principles. The ideal of gany in pa 
cational thinking must supplant past trends oyat Epes in 
implicit belief in local government as the basic s 3 y aes 
democracy must be developed. There must be genera gness 


concerned, must be based on 
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to keep the schools close to the people and the people close to the 
schools. . . . 

... the wisdom and intelligence of citizens and educators should 
be used to the fullest advantage as a development of an educational 
program. In order for the public to be thoroughly familiar with the 
need for redirection of a school program . . . it is essential to keep 
needed educational changes before them. This means continued 
Participation in the study and discussion of educational problems 
by citizens and by educators alike. . . . f 

Citizen participation and adult education: A means for selecting 
the best available talent for service on boards of education must be 
provided. This will follow from creating a deeper interest in the 
educational program. The widespread development of citizens 
councils should be encouraged. A broad adult education program is 
needed. Participation in the discussion and understanding of public 
policy is an area that should be studied, 

Research and planning: . . . comparatively small amounts are 
spent by state and local boards of education for research. Yet funda- 
mental policies, in many cases, depend upon wise research and 
planning as these terms are generally understood. , .. A division of 
research and planning on the state level, or on the local level for 
that matter, can be concerned only with immediate problems. . » - 
Much can be accomplished through cooperative research, an 
through the help of state department personnel devoted to using 
research as a basis for planning. Channels to the sources of scholarly 
research in universities and colleges need to be established. i 

Do we need more surveys? We have sufficient wisdom and intelli- 
gence within our states to initiate a program which best fits our 
needs. Participation is more important than formal reports.° 


A program of activities has been attempted which seems to be 
reasonably faithful to the viewpoint expressed above. The use 
of a qualifying word in this connection has been intentional. 
Local groups do not become strong just because the state depart- 
ment of education inaugurates a policy of noninterference and 
protection from domination. Stimuli to local deliberation and 
inquiry must be released in such a way as to reach lay citizens 
and the educational forces. But the indiscriminate use of stimuli 


* Selected and reworded from pp. 68, 66, 5, 6, and 70 of: Alonzo G. Grace, T 
Ae ie Years (Hartford: State Department of Education, July 1943), 
ulletin 34. 
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which might extend such deliberations in a hundred different 
directions could lead to much talk and little action. Hence some 
centralization of thinking is imperative; the Connecticut efforts 
represent a moderate degree of program setting along with a fair 
amount of autonomy for self-direction. 

The principal innovation in working procedures has been a 
regional organization for the consideration of youth problems. 
The state has been divided into five regions to conduct citizens’ 
councils. It is not as yet clear whether these divisions are to be 
permanent or whether they represent experiences of the pilot 
type which will be useful when community councils are more 
widely established. Each regional council has been made up of 
laymen, school board members, school administrators, key class- 
room teachers, and college representatives. Educational commit- 
tees of each region have supplied the councils with such facts 
as seem to be needed and have helped to arrange digests of the 
discussion sessions. Several bulletins which could undergird a 
program of action have emerged in the course of these efforts. 

The state department has encouraged cooperative research of 
a type which may lead to further planning. The League of 
Women Voters accepted the responsibility of studying the status 
of supervision for the rural schools, a function performed largely 
by persons attached to the state department. This was not a sta- 
tistical study of the usual kind; in each community — 
representatives visited the schools and l talked with teachers, 
board members, and citizens to ascertain the effectiveness of 
the present program, its cost, and its inadequacies. ba a ee 
can Association of University Women undertook a study of th 
personnel of local boards of education. The purpose of ri 
effort was not confined to school board composition alone, ue 
included rules, regulations, and many aspects a Sak mee 
mining procedures. To each of these studies, representatives E 
the state department's division of research and planning gav 


their services as consultants. i 

An extensive study of Connecti 
by the state teacher's association an 
education. It was designed to obtain persona 


cut’s teachers was made jointly 
d the state department of 
l data pertinent 
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to training, experience, teaching load, salaries, dependency load, 
and other factors having a bearing on social and economic status. 
The results supplied valuable data for local discussion of salary 
adjustments, established training levels, and procedures to be 
followed in the current teacher shortage. 

The state parent-teacher association completed a field study 
of teacher education at the pre-service level. A committee of six 
members spent two days in each of the four state teachers col- 
leges, observing student life, attending college classes, visiting 
the training schools, and conferring with students and faculty 
members as occasion permitted. In its written report to local 
associations and their members, the committee commented upon 
its observations in such a way as to stimulate visits to local 
schools. It expressed the hope that “these descriptive accounts 
might serve to acquaint PTA members . . . with the sane, pro- 
gressive education being given to future teachers of our chil- 
dren.” At a later date the committee recommended that the 
study be extended to include programs for teachers in training 
oe schools. The visiting project then took in the pri- 

eges of liberal arts in the State as well as the state-sup- 


s - A report of both projects with well sum- 
marized comments and conclusions is now available in a special 
bulletin.® 

The Impact of the war and the threat to a program of work 
experience has intensified the department’s functions as an 
integrating agency. Out of a background of reciprocal study 
and conference between staff members of the department and 
schoolmen in local communities has emerged a tentative scheme 
for a wartime guidance program. The first step was to list Co- 
operatively the urgent Problems of students and to identify the 
major features of a guidance program which would meet these 
problems. Following this broad formulation, the whole program 
was introduced to administrators, guidance workers, and class- 
room teachers in a series of fourteen meetings in different areas 
throughout the state. Finally, a series of training institutes was 

° Teacher Education in 


Connecticut (Hartford: State Department of Education, 
September 1942), Bulletin 25, : i 
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held in eleven centers. The final session of these institutes was 
devoted to a joint meeting of school people and citizens repre- 
senting agriculture, industry, the home, labor, and the employ- 
ment service. Emerging from the evening conferences with 
citizens were conclusions helpful to those who had responsibility 
for the further development of each guidance organization. 
Especially valuable was the exploration of conditions and needs 
which varied from place to place in respect to the main sources 


of employment of youth.’ 
These developments covere 
much shorter time than that taken 
Denver in arriving at a balance 
and local self-direction.* The shortening of the 
eration in the various high schools had the usual wartime effect. 
It kept teachers of general education out of planning councils, 
for the most part. But it is believed that the flexibility of the 
guidance plan permits much restudy and evaluation on local 


bases. The extent to which all secondary teachers will find such 
dertaking depends upon the state and 


be conditioned by the degree to which 
growing at the grass roots has really caught on in Connecticut. 

In the decades preceding our entry into the war, the leader- 
ship supplied by state departments of education was an out- 
growth of the ideas and forces affecting education generally. 


The rise of the curriculum-making movement in the stronger 
systems, consolidation of rural schools, increased provision for 
secondary schools of “standard” quality, and the administration 
of supervision along broader lines than single districts all led 
to much the same conclusion—a belief that the department's 
primary function lay with the weaker schools. We refer here to 
the improvement of teaching and to curriculum leadership 
rather than to matters of finance and general administration. 
This is not to say that the school executives and classroom teach- 
ers of the larger systems look with unfriendly eyes upon the 
“A State Program of ' Gearing Second- 
Bulletin of the National Secondary School 
(May 1943), 95-99. 


d a period of about ten months—a 
by the junior high schools of 


between general agreements 
process of delib- 


restudy a profitable un 
local leadership. It will 


1R. H. Mathewson, Wartime Guidance," 
ary Schools for Victory, ‘Association of 
Principals, XXVII, No. 115 


s See Chapter VI. 
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efforts of state department officials who were responsible for 
instruction. It does mean, however, that the former were pre- 
occupied with their own affairs and that state department rep- 
resentatives accepted the general restriction on their respon- 
sibility which gave them the educational units where principals 
and teachers, presumably, were least able to help themselves. 

It is hazardous to draw generalizations too conclusively about 
the ways in which this responsibility was exercised. Programs 
depend upon the people who lead and share them. And a given 
plan which seems on paper to be highly centralized is often one 
which provides through personal relationships many elements 
of local choice. In general, however, it may be said that belief in 
growing at the grass roots as a means of creating a strong educa- 
tional Program is a relatively new idea in state department 
thinking. It calls for procedures diametrically opposed to reli- 
ance upon representative committees for preparing a course of 
study or for advising about an emphasis to be urged for general 
adoption. This reliance upon a committee to help “set a pro- 
gram” has been a favorite method of exercising central leader- 
ship in so far as curricular matters and in-service growth have 
been concerned, 

Such further qualification of this statement as might be neces- 
sary to give due credit to unusual practices would be confined 
almost wholly to the five or six years preceding the war. During 
this period some state departments refused to print blanket 
courses of study for the elementary grades, confining their conr- 
munications to descriptions of teaching practice gleaned widely 
from the field. Officers of state departments shared in the study 
of relations between colleges and secondary schools, conducted 
by the Southern Association. This experience, together with an 
empiiasis upon community schools growing out of curriculum- 
making ventures within individual states, was accounting for 
many changes in statewide stimulation and ways of working 
before Pearl Harbor. 

In the introductory section of this chapter, we tried to show 
how strong centralizing forces were released by the plunge into 
all-out war. It was clear that continuity in local planning and 
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action was difficult to preserve in the face of many new obstacles. 
The temptation to join in pressure movements to make changes 
in school curricula—long overdue in some instances and ill ad- 
vised in others—was difficult to resist. It was hard for even those 
school systems which had been making progress along slower 
and more democratic lines, and it was hard for the state depart- 
ments too. The latter agencies had a chance offered overnight, 
one might say, to exert strong leadership in systems which had 
been relatively independent in all of their decisions. What 
might have happened in the long run of events would have been 
hard to predict had it not been for one fact—the course of action 
under the direction of national bureaus and agencies was not a 
very smooth one. It carried its own quota of troubles for state 
officials and for those brought into the department to administer 
certain programs. Part of this was due to factors already men- 
tioned—the inability of national planners to provide for local 
variables, for adjustments which could be made by community 
groups—and part of it was due to the ways in which the state 
officials were by-passed when national agencies and organizations 
swung into action. We believe, therefore, that the whole experi- 
ence had its good effects. It impelled a considerable amount of 
straight thinking about how really to help communities, on the 
one hand, and how to offset some of the deleterious effects of 
our growing governmental centralization, on the other. State 
commissioners and their associates have had adequate time to 
think through these questions in their wartime ramifications, 
but still have to face the uncertain developments and trends of 


the postwar period. 

We may close this section by emphasizing two th 
have run through our narratives and interpretative comments. 
One has reference to the effectiveness of state or regional plan- 
ning and the other to innovating practices and techniques. We 
believe that state planning of an over-all type will receive a new 
impetus with the coming of peace and reconstruction. The 
quality and ultimate effectiveness of state efforts will be condi- 
tioned by the quality and extent of similar efforts already experi- 
enced in local communities. The vital point is not one of co- 


emes which 
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operation at the top but of cooperation all along the re a 
previously noted, state commissioners of education an js 4 
associates must stand between those who seek a streamline 

organization for installing this or that variant and those = 
can do their own planning. But this is not enough! Local schoo 
systems and local communities do not become strong simply 
because the central educational leadership is on its guard against 
domination. The need is for active experimentation with stimuli 
of all sorts to find techniques through which school communities 
can be stimulated to work upon their own problems. — 
there must likewise be some insurance against such a spread o 
attention as would jeopardize intercommunity collaboration 
as an ultimate goal. Thus some program setting, democratically 
planned and conducted, would seem to be imperative. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


Wartime developments have tested and confirmed the judg- 
ment of the Commission and its staff in placing major emphasis 
upon ways of working and their analysis rather than upon 4 
minimum list of problems, Like all social impact, the wat 
changed the order of importance of many problems and brought 
about much shifting of content. Had the cooperative study of 
teacher education started with the assumption that the problems 
most worth attention could be identified once and for all, and 
had 1t spent its main energies in training school people to deal 
with them, the undertaking would have mainly historical S18" 
nificance today. 

Our entry into the war had the almost instantaneous effect pi 
shortcircuiting the deliberative processes which characterized 
the association ‘of classroom teachers, principals, and orn 
executives in many school systems outside the cooperative stu y 
as well as those within it. Pressures and challenges from sources 
outside of the teacher culture were both numerous and insistent- 
There was need for haste in getting into action lest ai 
undertakings be separated from the main current of adult a 
ties; haste seemed necessary also to convince a skeptical publi 
that educational mobilization could be conducted expeditiously: 
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The course of action which developed had two serious limita- 
tions: it brought into being clearcut delegations of authority 
which kept all essential planning within a small group; and it 
resulted in systemwide responses of the patterned type which 
saved energies but were not of much educational value. Though 
probably expedient and therefore understandable, especially in 
the light of conditions attending our first year in the war, these 
developments are no longer justified. It is not necessary that 
they accompany the efforts of schools and communities to extend 
their wartime services. The need for deliberation, for local 
inquiry and community coordination, has today supplanted the 
earlier drive for speed and action. Since these changes have ap- 
peared on the horizon, teachers can again be considered on the 
list of those who can profit from the wartime extension of school 
programs. 

We believe that conditions today are favorable to closer asso- 
ciation with community problems and with the organizations 
and agencies engaged in community betterment. Where war- 
time expansion with its mobile populations has intensified old 
problems and created new ones, we have suggested that these 
matters become the focal centers for programs of teacher edu- 
cation. There are limits, of course, to the number of teachers 
who can be active participants in community groups of mixed 
membership. Teacher education based upon group work must, 
therefore, include other types of working bodies as well. But 
through the leadership of skilled community workers among the 
school forces, a nucleus of less experienced teachers can be pro- 
vided with valuable community experience. Moreover, some of 
the working groups of the school system itself, as contrasted with 
committees of all-community type, can work along much the 
same lines as the community groups and make their own contri- 
bution to local goals. When school activities are tied in with 
matters of absorbing local interest in this manner, the voluntary 
enlistment and continued interest of the participants is assured. 

There seems to be little in the present period to warrant a 
school system in postponing a program of in-service activities 
based upon the expectation of general participation through 
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voluntary choice. The planning of a well balanced program, 
however, is a task calling for more careful study and analysis 
than would be required in peacetime. There is need for groups 
of mixed composition and a corresponding demand upon staff 
members most fitted to lead these groups; in many schools this 
may leave fewer opportunities for the organization of working 
groups, dealing with school practice. It is not at all certain, 
though, that such limitations upon activities to be represented 
in a program is a serious handicap. If careful planning and 
stocktaking can provide the element of variety in the group 
efforts, without greatly increasing the number of activities, 
these limitations may prove to be advantageous in the long Tian- 

In a large system the role of the individual school faculty 19 
the implementation of wartime challenges is one which must 
be faced realistically. On the one hand, there is still need for 
some systemwide or patterned response. To handle matters 1? 
this manner conserves energies, although the enterprises ™@Y 
thereby be deprived of their potentialities for staff development. 
There is need, on the other hand, for preserving and furthering 
the ability of a given staff to handle educational affairs in 14 
own way; by this method the staff can determine what such 
enterprises may mean for the pupils and adults of their ow? 
school communities and plan creatively for their use to these 
ends. Matters which permit ready local illumination and which 
have more than temporary significance constitute the — 
profitable leads for implementation by the staff of an individua 
school. Success here depends upon the determination of the 
central staff to play its coordinating and policy-making roles 
without moulding the efforts of school staffs to a central pattern. 
It is also dependent upon a gradual change of values. The desire 
to accomplish results in an expeditious fashion must not be 
allowed to get in the way of the desire to add to the stature 2 
the school staffs and school-community groups making UP mar 


à he 
system. Schools can exercise responsible freedom only e ne 
number of individuals on the central staff who believe in ay 


freedom, and who participate in its attainment, is measura 
increased. 
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Just as the central administration must stand between those 
who exert pressures which demand uniform responses through- 
out the system and those school faculties which can produce 
their own plans, so must the state departments of education seek 
to promote the success of local planning and protect the con- 
tinuity of such efforts. A wartime problem of concern to a given 
community has two domains or orbits—a purely local one and 
another with regional or national ramifications. It is very easy 
to squeeze the local orbit to a point of small significance in the 
national administration of relief and help. It is more difficult, 
though by no means impossible, to preserve a measurable 
amount of local autonomy and self-direction within a national 
plan. Such provision tends to strengthen communities, while 
complete reliance upon readymade plans adds little to their 
stature. The place of state department leadership in protecting 
and strengthening local communities and local school systems 
seems clearly indicated. 

But the protective function which has been suggested is not 
one capable of full discharge by defensive measures. There is 
great need for the development of innovating techniques, for 
devices and methods which will stimulate school systems and 
communities to work cooperatively on their problems. Growth 
at the grass roots—cooperation in communities—is essential to 
over-all planning. It does little good to complain about lack 
of cooperation at the top, if local planning is submerged in 
the competitive forces of our communities—in desires to build 
one’s self or one’s group at the expense of others. Successful state 
and regional planning is limited and conditioned by the strength 
of local communities; if these are insecure and unable to com- 
pose their differences, if conflict rather than tolerance is the 
order of the day, planning in the so-called higher circles must 


inevitably end in failure and disrepute. 
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The American Council on Education is a council of national 
educational associations: organizations having related interests; ap- 
proved universities and colleges, technological schools, and selected 
private secondary schools; state departments of education; and city 
school systems, It is a center of cooperation and coordination whose 
influence has been apparent in the shaping of American educational 
policies as well as in the formulation of American educational prac- 
tices during the past twenty-six years. Many leaders in American 
education and public life serve on the commissions and committees 
through which the Council operates. 

Established by the Council in 1938, the Commission on Teacher 
Education consists of the persons whose names appear on a front 
page of this publication. It operates through a staff under the super- 
vision and control of a director responsible to the Commission. 


